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The Eagle and the Child. 


Atmost all the people in the parish, 
which forms the scene of our little tale, 
were engaged in that most enlivening 
branch of rural occupation—-carrying the 
meadow-hay from the field in which it 


grown, to the farm-yards, where it was 
B jan. 1843. 


to be secured in stacks to preserve it 
from the influence of the weather; and ~ 
the huge heaped-up-wains, that almost 
hid from view the horses that drew them 
along the sward, were moving in all di- 
rections towards the snug farm-yarda. 
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Never had the parish seemed before so 
populous—jocund was the balmy air with 
laughter, whistle, and song. The din- 
ner-hour at length arrived—the horses 
were unyoked—groups of men, women, 
lads, lasses, and children, collected under 
grove, and bush, and hedge-row—graces 
were pronounced, and the Great Being 
whe gave them that day their daily 
bread, looked down from his eternal 
throne, well pleased with the piety of 
his thankful creatures. 

In the midst of this scene of happi- 
ness and contentment, the great golden 
eagle, the pride and the pest of the par- 
ish, suddenly stooped down, and flew 
away with something in his talons. 
One single sudden female shriek, and 
then shouts and outcries, as if a church- 
spire had tumbled down upon a whole 
congregation! ‘Hannah Lamond’s bairn! 
Hannah Lamond’s bairn !’ was the loud 
fast-spreading cry. ‘The eagle’s ta’en 
awa’ Hannah Lamond’s bairn!’ and 
many hundred feet were in another in- 
stant hurrying towards the mountain. 
Two miles of hill, and dale, and copse, 
and many intersecting brooks, lay be- 
tween ; but in an incredibly short time 
the foot of the mountain was alive with 
people. The eyrie, or eagle's nest, was 


well known, and both the old birds were 
seen sitting on the edge of the rocky 
ledge, which towered far above. But 
who shall scale the dizzy cliff, which 
Mark Stewart, who had been at the stor- 
ming of many a fort, attempted in vain ? 
All kept gazing, weeping, wringing 


AND CHILD. 


hands in vain, rooted to the ground, or 
running backwards and forwards like so 
many ants when their colony is dis- 
turbed. ‘What’s the use, what's the use 
of mere human means?’ asked some of 
the elders of the village in despair ; ‘ we 
have no power but in prayer!’ And 
many knelt down, fathers and mothers, 
thinking of their own babies, as if they 
could force the deaf heavens to hear! 
Hannah Lamond, the agonised mother 
of the child, had all the while been sit- 
ting on a rock, with a face perfectly 
white, and eyes vs if ready to start from 
her head, fixed on the eyrie. Nobody 
had noticed her, for, strong as all sym- 
pathies with her had been, they were 
now completely.engrossed in watching 
the motions of the eagles. ‘It was only 
last sabbath that my sweet wee bairn 
was baptised!’ she at length exclaimed 
in agony, and starting up from the spot 
on which she had remained motionless, 
she flew off towards the cliff, over huge 
stones, and through thickets, till she 
reached the foot of the mountain, and 
then mounting up—up—up—faster than 
ever huntsman ran in to the death of his 
yame—fearless as a goat playing among 
precipices. No one doubted, no one 
could doubt, that she would soon be 
dashed in pieces. But have not people 
who walk in their sleep, obedient to the 
mysterious guidance of dreams, climbed 
the walls of old ruins, and found footing 
even along the edge of unguarded bat- 
tlements, and down dilapidated stairca- 
ses, deep as draw-wells or coal-pits, and 
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returned unharmed to their beds? It is 
the work of the soul, to whom the body 
is a slave; and shall not the agony of a 
mother’s passion, who sees her baby hur- 
ried off to a hideous death, bear her 
limbs aloft, till she reach that devouring 
den, and, in the passion of love, fiercer 
and more furious than any bird of prey 
that ever bathed its beak in blood, throt- 
tle the fiends that, with their heavy 
wings, would fain flap her down the 
cliffs, and hold up her child in deliver- 
ance, before the eye of the All-seeing 
God ? 

No stop, no stay, did the fearless 
mother make—she knew not that she 
drew her breath. Beneath her feet 
Providence fastened every loose stone, 
and to her hands strengthened every 
root. How was she ever to descend ? 
That fear then but once crossed her 
heart, as up, up, up, to the little image 
made of her own flesh and blood. ‘The 
God who holds me now from perishing, 
will not the same God save me when 
my child is in my txsom?’ Down came 
the fierce rushing of the eagle’s wings, 
each savage bird dashing close to her 
head, so that she could see the savage 
sternness of their wrathful eyes. But 
their fury was of no avail—up, up, up, 
mounted the intrepid mother, till at length 
she almost reached the eyrie, and the ea- 
gles, as if quailed, flew to a short dis- 
tance, and took their post on a stump of 
a tree which jutted out from the cliff. 
Another step, and she has reached the 
nest, and, amid a collection of bones and 


blood, she clasps her child—dead, dead, 
no doubt, but unmangled and unto, 
and swaddled up just as it was when 
she laid it down asleep among the fresh 
hay, in a corner of the harvest-field. 
O! what a pang of perfect blessedness 
transfixed her heart from that faint feeble 
cry. ‘It lives—it lives—it lives !’—and, 
baring her bosom, with loud laughter, 
and eyes dry as stones, she felt the lips 
of the unconscious innocent, once more 
murmuring at the fount of life and love! 

Where all this time was Mark Stew- 
art, the sailor? Half-way up the cliffs ; 
but his eye had got dim, and his head 
dizzy, and his heart sick; and he, who 
had so often reefed the top-gallant sail, 
when at evening the coming of the gale 
was heard afar, covered his face with his 
hands, and dared look no Jonger on the 
swimming heights. ‘And who will take 
care of my poor bed-ridden mother ?? 
thought Hannah, whose soul, through 
the exhaustion of so many passions. 
could no more retain in its grasp that 
hope which it had clutched in despair. 
A voice whispered, ‘God!’ She looked 
round, expecting to see an angel, but 
nothing moved, except a rotten branch, 
that, under its own weight, broke off 
from the crumbling rock. Her eye 
watched its, fall, and it seemed to stop 
not far off, on a smell platform. Her 
child was bound to her bosom, and, 
scarcely daring to open her eyes, she 
slid down the shelving rocks, and found 
herself on a small piece of firm root- 
bound soil, with the tops of the bushes 
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appearing below. With fingers sudden- 
If strengthened to the power of iron, 
she swung herself down by brier, and 
broom, and heather, and dwarf-birch. 
There a loosened stone leapt over a ledge, 
and no sound was heard, so profound 
was its fall. Steep as the wall of a 
house was the side of the precipice, but 
it was matted with ivy, centuries old, 
long ago dead, and without a single 
green leaf, but with thousands of arm- 
thick stems petrified into the rock, and 
covering it as with a trellice. With her 
baby bound to her bosom, she clung with 
hands and feet to that fearful ladder. 
Turning round her head and looking 
down, lo! the whole population of the 
parish,,so great was the multitude, on 
their knees! And, hush! the voice of 
psalms—a hymn breathes the spirit of 
one united prayer! Sad and solemn 
was the strain, but nothing dirge-like— 
breathing not of death but of deliverance. 
Often had she sung that tune, perhaps 
the very words—but them she heard not 
—in her own hut, she and her mother, 
or at church along with all the congre- 
gation. An unseen hand seemed to fas- 
ten her fingers to the ribs of ivy, and in 
sudden inspiration, believing that her 
life was tc be saved, she became aimost 
as fearless as if she had been changed 
into a winged creature. Again her feet 
touched stones and earth; the psalm was 
hushed, but a tremulous sobbing voice 
was close behind her—and lo! a she- 
goat with her two little kids at her feet ! 
Wild heights,’ thought she, ‘do these 


creatures climb, but the dam will lead 
down her kid by the easiest paths; for 
oh! even in brute creatures what is the 
holy power of a mother’s love!’ And, 
turning round her head, she kissed her 
sleeping baby, and for the first time she 
wept. 

Over-head frowned the front of the 
precipice, never visited before by human 
hand or foot. No one had ever dreamt 
of scaling it, and the golden eagles knew 
that well in their instinct, as before they 
built their eyrie, they had brushed it with 
their wings. But all the rest of this 
part of the mountain side, though scarr- 
ed, and seamed, and chasmed, was yet 
accessible, and more than one person in 
the parish had reached the bottom of 
‘the glead’s cliff.’ Many were now at- 
tempting it, and ere the cautious mother 
had followed her dumb euides a hundred 
yards, though among dangers, which, al- 
though enough to terrify the stoutest 
heart, were traversed by her without a 
shudder, the head of one man appeared, 
and then the head of another, and she 
knew that God had delivered her and 
her child in safety into the care of their 
fellow-creatures. Not a word was spo- 
ken, eyes said enough; she hushed her 
friends with her hands, and with uplifted 
eyes pointed to the guides sent to her by 
heaven. Small green flats, where those 
creatures nibble the wild flowers, became 
now more frequent ; bolder lines, almost 
as easy as sheep-paths, showed that the 
dam had not led her young into danger ; 
and now the brushwood dwindled among 
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the straggling shrubs, and the party stood 
on a little eminence above the stream, 
and forming part of the strath. There 
had been trouble and agitation, much 
sobbing, and many tears, among the mul- 
titude, while the mother was scaling the 
cliffs. Sublime was the shout that ech- 
oed afar, the moment she reached the 
eyrie, and now that her salvation was 
sure the great crowd rustled like a wind- 
swept wood. 

And for whose sake was all this alter- 
nation of agony? A poor humble crea- 
ture, unknown to many even by name, 
one who had but few friends, nor wished 
for more; contented to work all day 
here, there, any where, that she might 
be able to support her aged mother and 
her little child, and who on Sabbath took 
her seat in an obscure pew set apart for 
paupers in the church ! 

‘Fall back, and give her fresh air,’ 
said the old minister of the parish ; and 
the circle of close faces widened around 


POOP 


her, lying as in death. ‘Gie me the 
bonnie bit bairn into my arms,’ cried first 
one mother and then another, and it was 
tenderly handed round the circle of kis- 
ses, many of the kind-hearted creatures 
bathing its face in tears. ‘ There’s no a 
single scratch about the puir innocent, 
for the eagle, you see, maun hae stuck 
its talons into the lang claes and the 
shawl. Blind, blind indeed must they 
be who see not the finger of God in this 
thing.’ 

Hannah started up from her swoon, 
looking wildly round, and cried, ‘ O, the 
bird, the bird? the eagle, the eagle! 
The eagle has carried off my bonnie wee 
Walter. Is there nane to pursue?’ A 
neighbor put her baby into her bosom, 
and shutting her eyes and smiting her 
forehead, the sorely bewildered creature 
said in a low voice, ‘Am I awake, oh 
tell me if 1 am awake, or is a’ this the 
work ‘of a fever and the delirium of a 
dream !’ 


li ln i i i i i i i i 


Aneedotes of the Lion. 


Some years since a lion was kept in 
the menagerie at Dresden, in Poland, 
between whom and his attendant such a 
good understanding subsisted, that the 
latter used not to lay the food which he 
brought to him before the gate, but car- 
rie] it into his cage. Generally the man 
wore a greer jacket; and a considerable 
time had elapsed, during which the lion 


had always appeared very friendly and 


erateful whenever he received a visit 
from him. 

Once the keeper, having been to church 
to receive the sacrament had put on a 
black coat, as is usual in that country 
upon such occasions, and he still wore it 
when he gave the lion his dinner. The 
unusual appearance of the black coat 
excited the lion’s rage; he leapt at his 
keeper, and stuck his claws into his 
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ANECDOTES OF THE LION. 


shoulder. The man spoke to him gently, 
when the well-known tone of his voice 
brought the lion in some degree to recol- 
lection. Doubt appeared expressed in 
his terrific features; however, he did not 
quit his hold. An alarm was raised: the 
wife and children fan to the place wjth 
shrieks of terror. Soon some grenadiers 
of the guard arrived, and offered to shoot 
the animal, as there seemed, in this criti- 
cal moment, to be no other means of ex- 
tricating the man from him; but the keep- 
er, who was attached to the lion, begged 
them not to do it, as he hoped he should 
be able to extricate himself at a less ex- 
pense. For nearly a quarter of an hour 
he capitulated with his enraged friend, 
who still would not let go his hold, but 
shook his mane, lashed his sides with his 
tail, and rolled his fiery eyes. At length 
the man felt himself unable to sustain 
the weight of the lion, and yet any seri- 
ous effort to extricate himself would have 
been at the immediate hazard of his life. 
He therefore desired the grenadiers to 
fire, which they did through the grate, 
and killed the lion on the spot; but in 
the same moment, perhaps only by a con- 
vulsive dying grasp, he squeezed the 
keeper between his powerful claws with 
such force, that he broke his arms, ribs, 
and spine; and they both fell down dead 
together. 


In the beginning of the :ast century, 
there was in the menagerie at Cassel, a 
lion that showed an astonishing degree 
of tameness towards the woman that had 
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the care of him, This went so far, that 
the woman, in order to amuse the com- 
pany that caine to see the animal, would 
often rashly place not only her hand, but 
even her head, between his tremendous 
jaws. She had frequently performed this 
experiment without suffering any injury ; 
but having once introduced her head into 


the lion’s mouth, the animal made a sud- 
den snap, and killed her on the spot. 


Undoubtedly, this catastrophe was unin- 
tentional on the part of the lion; for prob- 
ably at the fatal moment the hair of the 
woman’s head irritated the lion’s throat, 
and compelled him to sneeze or cough ; 
at least, this supposition seems to be con- 
firmed by what followed: for as soon as 
the lion perceived that he had killed his 
attendant, the good-tempered, grateful 
animal exhibited signs of the deepest 
melancholy, laid himself down by the 
side of the dead body, which he wouid 
not suffer to be taken from him, refused 
to take any food, and in a few days pined 
himself to death. 





In the year 1791, at which period the 
custom of baiting wild beasts still exis- 
ted in Vienna, a combat was to be ex- 
hibited between a lion and a number of 
large dogs. As soon as the noble ani- 
mal made his appearance, four large 
bull-dogs were turned loose upon him, 
three of which, however, as soon as they 
came near him, took fright, and ran a- 
way. One only had courage to remain 
and make the attack. ‘The lion, how- 
ever, without rising from the ground 
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RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF KARNAK, 
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THE RUINS OF KARNAC IN EGYPT. 17 


upon which he was lying, showed him, 
by a single stroke with his paw, how 
greatly his superior he was in strength ; 
for the dog was instantly stretched mo- 
tionless on the ground. The lion drew 
him towards him, and laid his fore-paws 
upon him in such a manner that only a 
small part of his body could be seen. 
Every one imagined that the dog was 
dead, and that the lion would soon rise 
and devour him. But they were mis- 
taken. The dog began to move, and 
struggled to get loose, which the lion 
permitted him to do. He seemed mere- 
ly to have warned him noi to meddle 
with him any more; but when the dog 


“Ss 


attempted to run away, and had already 
got half over the enclosure, the lion’s 
indignation seemed to be excited. He 
sprang from the ground, and in two 
leaps reached the fugitive, who had just 
got as far as the paling, and was whi-’ 
ning to have it opened for him to es- 
cape. The flying animal had called the 
instinctive propensity of the monarch of 
the forest into action: the defenceless 
enemy now excited his pity; for the 
generous lion stepped a few paces back- 
ward, and looked quietly on, while a 
small door was opened to let the dog 
out of the enclosure. 





We suppose our little readers, most#f them at 
least, have read about the wonderful enter- 
prise of Belzoni, who visited the beautiful 
ruins’ of Egypt, and dug out of the sand of 
ages monuments and pillars, which he af- 
terwards transported to England. In his 
visit to Karnac, one of these desolate cities 
of Egypt. he was almost enchanted with the 
grandeur he beheld. Our large plate will 
give a faint idea of the size of the temples, 
and the following extract from the bock en- 
litled Betzont in Eoyer, some idea of this 
traveller’s feelings on the spot. 


In a distant view of the superb ruins 
of Karnac, nothing can be seen but the 
towering propyle, high portals and ob- 
elisks, which, projecting above the vari- 
ous groups of lofty palm-trees, present 
a magnficent spectacle. But when he 
entered the avenue of sphinxes, which 


The Ruins of Karnae in Egypt. 


leads to the great temple, he was in- 
spired with equal solemnity and awe. 


The worship of the ancient Egypt- 
jans was remarkable for superstition. 
They worshipped idols of wood and 
stone; and these sphinxes represent li- 
ons with heads of rams, the symbols of 
strength and innocence, the power and 
purity of their gods. It was their enor- 
mous size, and the idea of what they 
were intended to represent, that struck 
Belzoni as he approached the avenue. 
He had never before entered it alone, 
without being interrupted by the noise 
of the Arabs, who seldom leave the trav- 
eller an instant; and the colossal and 
other gigantic statues, obelisks, immense 
colonnades, the pillars of which are 
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THE SKATING SOLDIERS OF NORWAY. 


some twenty and some thirty feet in cir- 
cumference ; paintings, which still re- 
tain an incomparable brilliancy; gran- 
ite and marble lavished in the structure ; 
stones of astonishing dimensions form- 
ing the magnificent roofs; and thou- 
sands of prostrate columns which liter- 
ally strew the ground, made him remain 
a lonig time motionless with rapture ; 
and he more than once felt inclined to 
prostrate himself before monuments, the 
erection of which seemed to surpass the 
genius and the powers of man. 

How much I should have enjoyed 


i i i i 
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wandering with Belzoni in that magnif- 
icent place! I have often thought so 
when looking at the view of it. J think 
Rollin very justly observes, that ‘ Egypt 
seemed to place its chief glory in rais- 
ing monuments for posterity.’ 

So much for Belzoni’s Ruins, once 
the splendid temples of Egyptian super- 
stition. A long time after their fall the 
Christians built beautiful Cathedrals in 
England, many of which are now in 
ruins. Among them is one in Wales, 
a picture of which we now present on 
the preceding page. 
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The Skating Soldiers of Norway, 


Norway, during a considerable part 
of the year is covered with snow ; and 
her winters, which in other countries 
are of short duration, extend to five or 
six months, and in the most horthern 
parts to a much longer period. During 
this time it is impossible to leave the 
beaten roads, for the purpose at least of 
travelling; and waen fresh snow hap- 
pens to fall, even the communication by 
means of them is stopped, till the sledg- 
ing is able to be continued by means of 
a machine, which, being dragged by 
horses along the road, restores the for- 
mer track, by clearing away the snow 
in part, and flattening and levelling the 
remainder. The thinness, however, of 
the population, widely scattered over 
such an immense extent of country, ren- 
ders it in many places impossible to 


keep the roads open by these means. 
It was natural, then, that the Norwegi- 
an should devise some mode by which 
to leave his hut, generally far removed 
from roads, and traverse the forests in 
various directions, with sufficient celeri- 
ty to follow the chase, his favorite occu- 
pation. For this purpose he devised 
the skies, or snow-skates, which consist 
of two thin narrow pieces of fir, of un- 
equal lengths, the foremost part being 
The lon- 
gest, which measures about seven feet, 
is used on the left foot; and the other, 
which is about two feet shorter, on the 
right. The latter is called aander, from 
the right foot being used more than the 
Both skates 
are about three inches in width, and an 
inch in thickness, in the centre, where 


pointed and turned upwards. 


left, particularly in turning. 
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20 THE SKATING SOLDIERS OF NORWAY. 


the foot is placed; which is firmly bound 
to the skie by loops at the side, made of 
willow, or fibres ef fir-roots, to which 
are fastened leathern thongs. The skies 
are smeared with tar and pitch, and the 
underside is hollowed in the centre into 
a groove, to prevent their slipping later- 
ally, and to enable the skieloder, or ska- 
ter, to keep a straight course. 
Notwithstanding the obstacles which 


the nature of the country, particularly 


during winter, would seem to throw in 
the way of an invading enemy, Norway 
has often been attacked during this sea- 
son ; and as the use of the skie has been 
known to the natives from the earliest 
times, it was natural to think of form- 
ing a military corps of skaters, and. fur- 
nishing riflemen with the skie, in the 
use of which the mountaineers display 
such astonishing ease and celerity. Du- 
ring the former wars with Sweden, all 
the Norwegian light troops have occa- 
sionally made use of skies; a certain 
portion, however, of them have been 
more particularly trained to the use of 
these kind of skates, under the denom- 
ination of the skielober signifying liter- 
ally skate runners. 

The uniform of the regiment is green, 
like that of the other rifle corps; though 
the men, upon ordinary occasions, also 
wear an undress jacket of a coarser kind 
of cloth, the color of which is gray; and 
they are likewise provided with a pecu- 
liar kind of gaiters, in order to protect 
their feet the more effectually from the 
snow. 


The arms of the skielober are a rifle, 
to which is attached a broad leathern 
strap passing over the shoulder, and a 
short sword. He carries with him be- 
sides, a staff (skiestoken,) seven feet in 
length, and rather more than an inch in 
diameter. This, which is held in the 
right hand, is armed at one end with an 
iron spike, and above it is placed a cir- 
cular piece of wood. The use of the 
former is to penetrate the frozen snow, 
and of the latter to prevent the staff sink- 
ing in, giving thus a firm support to the 
bearer. The skiestok, or skiestav, as it 
is called, is likewise, as has been before 
observed, of considerable use to the skie- 
lober, in enabling him to moderate his 
speed, make sudden wheels, and pre- 
serve the necessary balance during the 
descent of steep declivities. 

The engraving represents a company 
of the Skating-Soldiers, formed in three 
ranks, which, in the act of advancing, 
are commanded to charge. The first 
rank is running forward in the act of fir- 
ing, followed by the others, which are 
in like manner afterwards advanced. 
When the skieldder is about to fire, as 
the left foot is put down, the staff fs 
stuck into the snow on the right hand, 
which affords him a rest at the same 
time for his rifle. 

The real superiority of the Skating- 
Soldiers, is chiefly shown when the en- 
emy halt after a long march. Whatev- 
er precautions may then be taken, they 
are in constant danger from troops, 
which have no occasion for path or road, 
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and traverse with indifference marshes, 
lakes, rivers, and mountains. Even in 
those parts where the ice is too feeble to 
bear the weight of a man, the skielober 
glides safely over by the mere rapidity 
of his motion. No corps, therefore, can 
be so proper to reconnoitre in winter, to 
give information of the movements of 
an enemy, and to perform in fact, the 
functions of a courier. 

Their provisions ahd baggage are tran- 
sported on light wooden sledges (skie 
kyelke,) which one man alone draws 
with ease, by the help of a leathern 
strap passing over the right shoulder. 
These are also extremely serviceable in 
conveying such as may have been se- 
verely wounded. 

Many instances are related of the as- 
tonishing speed with which the skielober 
have forwarded intelligence from one 
part of the country to another. One in 
particular has been recorded. When 
the Swedish monarch, Charles the 12th, 
was shot during the siege of Frederik- 
shald, in Norway, and messengers were 
to be sent with the intelligence to differ- 


ent parts of the kingdom, some skielo- 


ber, which were with the army, volun- 
teered to run on skies to Drontheim, a 
distance of more than 400 English 
miles, and they reached that place twelve 
hours before a messenger, despatched 
at the same time, and who had used the 
greatest possible expedition. 
Drontheim was at this time invested 
by a corps of the Swedish army, a- 
mounting, it is said, to 7000; and which, 


upon the intelligence being received of 
the death of the king, broke up: their 
quarters, and commenced their retreat. 
The winter season had commenced, the 
cold was extreme, and this ill-fated corps 
had to make their way across the moun- 
tain-chain exposed to the severity of a 
northern climate, and destitute of shelter. 
They were closely followed by 200 of 
the skieloher, intent only upon harassing 
their retreat, and little thinking, proba- 
bly, of the catastrophe which was about 
to spare them further pursuit. One 
night had been more than usually se- 
vere: the following morning, on the skie- 
lober coming up with them in order to 
make their usual attacks, the extraordi- 
nary and melancholy spectacle present: 
ed itself of an army frozen to death; 
and every morsel of wood, even the 
very stocks of their muskets, having 
been burnt to warm themselves. A bat- 
talion of Finlanders alone, it is said, es- 
caped, from their having endured the 
severity of the cold better than the 
Swedes. 


—~" 


NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


The King of Light, father of aged Time, 

Hath brought about that day, which is the prime 
To the slow gliding months, when every eye 
Wears symptoms of a sober jollity ; 

And every hand is ready to present 

Some service in a real compliment. 

Whilst some in golden letters write their leve, 
Some egpeak affection by a ring or glove, 

Or pins and points (for ev’n the peasant may, 
After his ruder fashion, be as gay 

As the brisk courtly sir,) and thinks that he 
Cannot, without a gross absurdity, 

Be this day frugal, and not spare his friend 
Some gift, to show his love finds not an end 
With the deceased year. POOLE’S ENG, PARNASSUS, 
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JANUARY.. 

Come, Mary, put on your bonnet and 
cloak, tie your fur tippet close round your 
throat, and wear your lined gloves and 
those thick double-soled shoes ;—there ! 
that will do; now are you all ready? 
— Well then, we will set off on our ram- 
ble. 

But where is Trippy ? he will be de- 
lighted to go with us.—Let us call him; 
Trip—Trip—Trip— oh ! here he comes, 
running round the house.— Want to 
walk, Trip? —‘ Bow wow wow’— that 
means yes—Down, sir, down—how he 
jumps on us ;—that is to show his pleas- 
ure ;—see him catch up that stick in his 
mouth, and run on, wagging his tail and 
trying to. bark out his delight ;—Trip 
loves dearly to take a ramble. 

Which way shall we go to-day ?— 
Into the woods?—or up the road ¢—~or 
down to the village?—-The ground is 
frozen hard, so that the walking is very 
good, only these ruts, made by the cart 
and carriage wheels in wet weather, are 
disagreeable and rough to the feet, now 
that they are frozen again. But it is 
pretty good walking in the fields; so 1 
think we had better go across ;—and 
what do you say to a slide on the pond ? 
— The ice will be firm enough to-day. 

On with you, then, this way, through 
garden, and down the little road along 
the edge of the wood, and into the field? 
through that gate opposite the cottage.— 
The air is rather sharp this morning; but 
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Rambles in the Country. 


how calm, and bright, and sunny, every 
thing looks;—and see how beautifully 
that blue smoke rises up from the cottage 
chimney ;—there is scarcely a breath of 
wind to blow it on one side or the other. 

Now we are off the hard road, and you 
can have a nice run in this open mead- 
ow. Don’t be afraid of the cows; they 
are too busy trying to pick up a little fod- 
der from the dry brown grass, to mind 
you. But see! Trippy is looking back 
at us, to ask if he shall drive them out of 
our way. The cows do not like him, 
they put down their heads and try to 
hook him with their horns. ‘ Bow wow 
wow ’—There! he has sent them over 
to the other side of the brook. That’sa 
good dog! See how he wags his tail, 
as much as to say, ‘ Have not] done you 
good service.’ 

‘Now for a jump over this stone wall; 
stop a moment, here is a breach in it, and 
some rough steps, which Thomas made 
last summer on purpose for our accom- 
modation. Here we are in another field; 
this is high ground; what are all these 
bushes among the rocks? Look! they 
are barberry bushes; here are several 
clusters of barberries hanging on them 
still; but the frost has touched them and 
they are all withered and collapsed. 
There is quite a foot-path worn along 
here in the grass: it was made by peo- 
ple, taking like us, a short cut to the oth- 
er road. 

‘Ah! now we must pass through this 
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farm yard, but the owner of it will have 
no objection, I think. Trip! Trip! no, 
no, sir,—you must not bark at the hens.* 
Poor things! how frightened they are! 
— And now we are in sight of the pond. 
There it is! on the opposite side of the 
road. I see smoke curling up through 
the trees; who can have made a fire 
here? O! there is a party of boys, ska- 
ting. They have been collecting dry 
branches and sticks from the wood close 
by, and they have built a fire on the ice ; 
we cannot see it from here, for that jut- 
ting point of land is in the way. 

Let us walk round the edge of the 
wood and look at the skaters! How 
gracefully they move along! and how 
swiftly too! That tall boy with the fur 
cap is an excellent skater. How power- 
fully he strikes out, and how steadily he 
moves onward! it seems as if something 
invisible was drawing or pushing him 
smoothly and rapidly over the ice. But 
those small boys do not get along so well : 
some of them have a long stick or pole 
in each hand; that is to keep them steady, 
and helps them to preserve their balance. 
Ah! there is one down flat on his back ; 
the rest all laugh, and he does not seem 
to mind it; but sometimes these falls are 
dangerous and even fatal, so they ought 
to take care. 

Now we are half round the pond, and 
here is their fire, close to the shore. 
Some of the boys are bringing fresh fuel 
from the wood to feed it, others are kneel- 
ing down strapping or unstrapping their 
skates, and all talking, laughing, and 


shouting. Whata busy merry scene itis! 

And do you see that big black-and- 
white Newfoundland dog running round 
among them ? he seems to enjoy the fun 
as much as any one. It is a good plan 
to have him here; for if the ice should 
break, and any of the boys should fall 
through, he might save thein from drown- 
ing.—But I hope he will not fight with 
Trip; for Trip is only a spaniel, and 
much smaller than the Newfoundland 
dog, and I am afraid he would get the 
worst of it. No, Ido not think they will 
fight, for the large dog is very good na- 
tured, and too magnanimous, | am sure, 
to attack one weaker than himself. 

Now let us go round to the other side 
of the pond, and up into the little cove 
out of the way of the skaters; there you 
can have a nice slide on the ice. Take 
hold of my hand and I will keep you 
from falling. O! you want to run by 
yourself! very well! There you go, 
down flat on your back! Are you hurt ? 
not much & suspect: Well, now then 
take my hand once more and that will 
support you. 

‘There, that will do; you are quite 
tired and out of breath; but the exercise 
has brought a nice rosy color into your 
cheeks. Let us see Trip take a slide 
now. I will throw him some of these 
loose pieces of ice,—there he goes, cha- 
sing them over the pond; now he has 
reached them, but he cannot keep his 
footing, and away he slides far off be- 
yond them, just as you do after a good 
run. It is very funny, is it not? to see 
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him on the ice. He takes little mincing 
steps, just like an affected young lady in 
the street. 

Now if you have had sliding enough, 
we will go round the cove, and so home 
by the little narrow road on our left. 
And while we are walking along, I will 
tell you something about ice. 

First then, what is ice ? ‘ frozen water,’ 


you say; but what causes the water to 


freeze and become so hard and solid ?— 
You do not know? listen then while I 
try as well as I can to explain this to you. 

You have seen the little grains or 
particles of sugar and salt when crushed 
or pounded very fine. Well! water is 
made up of millions upon millions of 
such particles, or molecules, as the phi- 
losophers call them, round and smooth, 
like the bubbles you blow with your 
pipe in soap suds; but so small, that 
you could not see them with the best 
microscope. In warm weather, the heat 
gets in between these little globes or 
molecules, and keeps them all loose and 
apart, like the grains of sugar in a 
bow! ;—but when the cold weather comes 
on, they are drawn or pressed close to- 
gether, by a power which is called the 
attraction of cohesion; just like the 
Same sugar pressed down with a heavy 
weight. This makes the water take up 
less room for a little while ; but by and 
by, the particles of it begin to form in- 
to crystals—that is, larger particles, not 
round, but with sides and corners to 


them ; these corners sticking out, pre- 
C yan. 1843. 
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vent the crystals from coming very 
near each other, and thus the water be- 
gins to swell again and take up more 
room; but the crystals do stick together 
or adher¢ at the corners, and so, at last, 
the water is all made up of these crys- 
tals, or in other words, is frozen. But 
in deep water, a pond like this for in- 
stance, only a part of the water is turn- 
ed into ice, and as the air between all 
its little erystals makes the ice lighter 
than water, it floats on the’top instead 
of sinking to the bottom. Now, what 
do you think is the use of this? To 
slide and skate on? Why! that may be 
one use of it, because God is so good 
and kind that he consults the pleasure 
and happiness even of little boys and 
girls; but the principal reason for this 
arrangement, is, to keep the water warm. 
You look surprised, but itistrue. This 
coat of ice is spread over the water, just 
like a blanket, to keep it warm, so that 
the fish and other creatures who live in 
it may not be chilled and frozen to death. 
If the ice had been made so heavy as to 
sink to the bottom of the water, then, 
more water would nave frozen and sunk 
down, and so on, till the whole pond 
was a hard solid mass of ice, and then, 
what would become of all the poor little 
fish. And even in summer, the heat 
would not have been able to melt much 
of this hard body; perhaps, only a little 
of it on the top, and so we should soon 
have no water at all. So you see how 


wisely and benevolently God has made 
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every thing in this world, for our com- 
fort, and for the comfort of all the liv- 
ing creatures which exist. And when 
you look at water or ice, you will now 
be able to think of some of the curious 
contrivances by which He has made 
them just as they ought to be, and just 
as it is best they should be made. 
When you are older, you will be able 
to learn and understand much more a- 
bout these things than I can tell you 
now. But here we are, in sight of 





home, and you will be glad to run in 


and warm your fingers at the bright bla- 
zing fire in the parlor. It is quite as 
pleasant to walk in winter as in sum- 
mer; don’t youthinkso? Perhaps you 
are like the little bby who wished that 
every season would last forever; but I 
think that each is pleasant in its turn, 
and the change is pleasant too,—and so 
we have reached our own door at last, 
and the end of our ramble. 
Boston. W. 


POPOV LOO 


Winter Travelling in Russia. 
From the CABINET, a new work, just published. 


THe annexed engraving, illustrative 
of winter travelling, was taken from a 
sketch, after a painting, by Orloffski, a 
Polish amateur artist, of distinguished 
talent, whose pencil was devoted exclu- 
sively to subjects connected with the pe- 
culiarities of Russian costumes and sce- 
nery. At his death, the pictures form- 
ing his gallery, as well as a splendid 
and unique collection of the costumes, 
arms, and armor, of ancient Russia, and 
of the nomade tribes subject to her do- 
minion were purchased by the emperor, 
and now adorn the Hermitage,—one of 
the imperial palaces in St. Petersburgh. 

Those who have been accustomed on- 
ly to the fine roads,—the rapid and reg- 
ular conveyances,—the clean, comforta- 


“dle inns of England, can form but a 


very inadequate idea of the miseries at- 
tending a continental journey, more 


particularly in Russia, where, with the - 


exception of the Chaussée from Moscow 
to St. Petersburgh, the roads are exe- 
erable; the springless vehicles the 
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most agonizing that can be imagined; | 
and the post-houses so dirty, so comfort- | 


less, that the writer of this article has 


frequently passed the night in the open : 


air, in his travelling-carriage, rather 
than be exposed to the filth, the swarms 
of vermin, and the disgusting effluvia 
that would have annoyed him within. 


Excepting those on the great road al- | 


ready mentioned, there are no stage- 
coaches in Russia. The traveller is 
consequently reduced to the alternative, 


either of purchasing an equipage, or | 
taking the rude vehicles of the country, | 


and changing them at every stage. 


His first preliminary before starting f 


is, to give notice three days previously 
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of his intention, to the head police-offi- 
cer of his quarter, who gives him a cer- 
tificate, attesting that he has no unli- 
quidated debts, or any law-suit pending : 
he then procures from the bureau of the 
‘Grand-master of the Police,’ a passport, 
without which he would not be allowed 
to pass the city gates. His next step is 
to arrange the modes of conveyance: 
of these he has the choice of two. Up- 
on the payment of a stated tax, amount- 
ing to about a farthing per mile for each 
horse, he may obtain a government or- 
der, called a pardoroshnee, entitling him 
to demand relays at every station, for 
which he will pay for hire about three- 
fourths more for every horse. At each 
post-house, he will find a government- 
officer called a ‘ Smotretel,’ or over-look- 
er, whose duty it is to enregister his 
name, and furnish the horses, which the 
peasants are bound to supply. Or, he 
may contract with a class of men called 
Vémshtchikee, who will undertake to con- 
vey him to his destination within a spe- 
cified time. The former plan is gener- 
ally adopted by those to whom the tri- 
fling additional expense is not an ob- 
ject; the latter method is, from its nov- 
elty, perhaps, not unworthy of notice. 
The Yémshtchikee are generally, 
but not exclusively, freedmen, or crown 
vassals, who, together with other immu- 
nities, enjoy an exemption from milita- 
fy service, upon condition of contract- 
ing with the government for the regular 
supply of horses for its couriers, and for 
post-office duty. They frequent, when 


in the cities, places called ‘ postoyalee 
droree,’ or post-yards, situate in the prin- 
cipal streets entering the town. To 
these the traveller goes,—they assemble 
round him in great numbers,—he states 
the distance he wishes to be conveyed, 
and inquires the sum for which they 
will contract to take him ;—a consulta- 
tion follows, and a price is named, gen- 
erally as much again as they intend to 
take ;—he offers what he thinks a fair 
sum ;—another and another eager con- 
sultation,—and at last after long bargain- 
ing, the contract is made. He starts, 
and is driven two or three stages by the 
individual with whom he contracted, 
who then disposes of his bargain on the 
best terms he can to another, reserving 
to himself the difference,—the amount 
of which alone the traveller pays him. 
The same transfer is made at intervals 
upon the journey. Sometimes several 
may wish to take the contract: the ques- 
tion is then decided by lot, in a very sin- 
gular way; one throws his whip into 
the air,—another seizes it in falling, and 
the two then grasp it alternately, hand 
over hand, till they reach the end, when 
he who last has hold of it is declared 
the winner. 


‘The Vémshtchikee are a fine race of © 


fellows; some of them, with their dark 


clustering hair, their ample beards, their | 


sun-burnt features, and their brawny 
necks, would form studies for a Salva- 


tor Rosa,—there is an air of bold frank- 
ness about them which is highly pleas- ~ 
ing. They have several melodies pecur | , 
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liar to themselves, which they sing al- 
most without intermission the whole 
stage. 

In fine weather, and over good roads, 
there is something delightfully exhila- 
rating in sledge travelling: snugly en- 
veloped in furs, whilst 

~ + 6 © © © » « » of Lhe vault is blue 

Without a cloud; and white ‘without a speck, 

The dazzling splendor of the scenes below, 
the traveller glides swiftly along the lev- 
el snow, enlivened by the tinkling of 
the sonorous bell, attached to an arch 
that rises over the head of the centre 
horse, and cheered or soothed, as his 
mood may be, by the wild, yet plaintive 
song of his Yémshtchik driver. 


Cheerless as may be imagined 


; . The deserts tost in snow, 
And heavy loaded groves 


of this frigid climate, yet they are not 
without their charms. In clear frosty 
weather, day-break, on a vast plain, is 
pre-eminently beautiful. The sober 
gray of dawn, first faintly streaked in 
the east, with a pale red tinge that grad- 
ually deepens into crimson, till the sun, 
lifting his broad growing dise above the 
horizon, pours his level beams on the 
unsullied purity of the snowy scene, 
that blushes and sparkles in his glance, 
as, glittering like gems upon its surface, 
countless icy crystals catch and refract 
his rays. In peculiar states of the at- 
mosphere, the air is charged with innu- 
merable atomic congelations, that dance 
and glisten in the sun-hbeams like minu- 
test diamonds, tinged faintly cf all the 
prismatic colors. They might almost 
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be fancied stray particles of frozen light, 
so brilliantly vivid, yet so impalpably 
delicate are they, the reader cannot fail 
to have remarked, that when a stream 
of sun-light is permitted to fall into a 
darkened room, it appears filled with 
mote-like particles incessantly in move- 
ment; let him then imagine the whole 
cireumambient air filled with these, all 
glittering like little gems, and he will 
have some conception of this beautiful 
atmospheric phenomenon. 

The forest, too, has its attractions. 
The snow, hanging in heavy masses on 
the pine-tree, and weighing down its 
branches, presents a striking contrast to 
the gloomy verdure of its dark foliage. 
The elegant weeping birch-tree is anoth- 
er object of interest, assuming the ap- 
pearance of a delicate petrefaction, as 
the gracefully-slender fibres terminating 
its branches, droop to the very ground 
beneath the weight of their lucid cover- 
ing. 

With the approach of Spring, the 
scene changes. Beneath the increased 
power of the sun, the snow loses its re- 
splendent whiteness—the gem-like icy 
crystals are dissolved—the fir is stript 
of its snowy mantle—the birch of its 
glossy covering. The great roads, be- 
coming almost impracticable, are desert- 
ed, and sinuous bye-tracks are made o- 
ver the adjacent plains, or through the 
forests that skirt the road; these, ina 
short time, are intersected by furrows, 
as regular as those of a ploughed field, 
but much deeper; their torturing mo- 
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notony, is, indeed, sometimes varied by 
the succession of deep holes, filled with 
half-melted snow, through which the un- 
happy traveller is whirled, plunging and 
splashing at every step. Fancy, read- 
er, for a moment, the luxury of being 
driven in a taxed-cart, or dragged on a 
hurdle, over the frozen ridges cf a 
ploughed field for the space of some five 
or six hours, and you will have some 
slight notion of the pleasures of travel- 
ling in Russia in the spring of the year. 
All this might be endured with compla- 
cency, if the cleanly comforts of a de- 
cent inn could be calculated upon at the 
end of the stage,—no such thing is to 
be found in the whole empire, out of the 
principal cities. The only substitute is 
the peasant’s, or yemshtchik’s house, or 
the post-house; the latter is perhaps 
preferable, as there the traveller may 
probably get a leathern sofa, on which 
to rest his aching and almost dislocated 
bones; beds are quite out of the ques- 
tion, and refreshments of any kind al- 
most equally so. 

The Russian nobility in travelling, 
take with them everything that is neces- 
sary for the roads; bedding, rugs, pro- 
visions, culinary utensils, wax tapers, &c. 
with pastiles for fumigation, the latter a 
very necessary precaution, where the ol- 
factories have not altogether lost “their 

sensitiveness. ‘They are invariably ac- 


companied by their cook,—as in the ma- 
jority of places, actually nothing is pro- 
curable, excepting black bread of the 
coarsest description, egg 


s, and some- 


GOTLOBB THE PRINTER. 


times milk; unless, indeed, the travel- 
ler be content to partake the peasant’s 
luxury—boiled grain, eaten with hemp- 
seed-oil, as black and as thick as trea- 
cle, or a dish called shtchée, a kind of 
cabbage-soup im which float a few strag 
gling strips of beef. 

It must be distinctly observed, howev- 
er, that these remarks do not apply to 
the line of road between the two capi- 
tals, on which the inns are respectable. 
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ONE GF THE FIRST OF PRINTERS. 


On the 28th of January, 1794, died John 
Gottlob Immanuel Brietkopf, a celebrated type 
founder, printer and bookseller of Leipsic. 

His frinting-office and letter-foundery ac- 
quired very high reputation. It contained 
punches and matrices for 400 alphabets, and 
he employed the types of Baskerville and Di- 
dot. Finding that engraving on wood had 
given birth to printing, and that the latter had 
contributed to the improvement of engraving, 
he transferred some particulars, in the prov- 
ince of the engraver to that of the printer; 
and represented, by typography, all the marks 
and lines which occur in the modern music, 
with all the accuracy of engraving, and even 
printed maps and mathematical figures with 
movable types; though the latter he consider- 
ed as amatter of mere curiosity: such was 
also another attempt, that of copying portraits 
by movable types. He likewise printed, with 
movable types, the Chinese characters, which 
are, in general, cut in pieces of wood, so that 
a whole house is often necessary to contain 
the blocks employed for a single book. He 
improved type-metal, by giving it that degree 
of hardness. which has been a desideratum in 
founderies of this kind; and discovered a new 
method of facilitating the process of melting 
and casting. From his foundery he sent types 
to Russia, Sweden, Poland, and even America. 
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The Proud Baron. 


? ’Twas a Baron bold, Till the stern old walls 
pe In the days of old, Of the castle-halls 
Who lived in his grand estate ; Were echoing back the sound. 


While his vassals bowed 
As the rich and the proud 
Came in at his castle-gate. 


’Twas a dark, cold night, 
But the halls were light, 
And the feast on the board was warm, 


And around his hearth When there came that way, 
There were sounds of mirth With his locks of grey, 
> And revelry, night and day: A wanderer ‘mid the storm. 
And over his board Then he stood before 


Was the red wine poured, 


g, lofty d 
Where the sumptuous banquet lay The strong, lofty door, 


And mournfully asked for bread— 


¥ For they did not think, By the fire a seat, 
o In those days of drink, But to warm his feet, 
How the gift of the generous vine And a pillow to rest his head. 


Might be misused, 
And the mind abused, 
Or drowned in the sparkling wine 


But the menial came 
In his master’s name, 
With pitiless air and tone; 
And the laughter rung, And hastening straight 
As from tongue to tongue From the castle-gate, 
The story or jest went round, He bade the old man be gone. 





So cruelly spurned, 
The wanderer turned 
Away from the lordling’s door, 
With a tearful eye, 
And his heart swelled high, 
That soon was to ache no more. 


And he feebly went : 
Till his numb limbs bent” 
And he fell by the highway-side. 
‘When the morning shone, 
He was cold as stone, 
Where houseless and lone he died ! 


When the death was told 
To the Baron bold, 

With horror for conscious guilt, 
A shivering came 
O’er his haughty frame 

As if cited for blood he’d spilt. 


And his pride and power, 
From that self-same hour, 
Seemed stricken with swift decay 





THE LEMING. 


By the angry eye 
Of the Judge on high, 
And withering all away. 


His splendor and wealth— 
His spirit and health— 
Were suddenly undermined, 
Till reason had flown 
_ From her shaken throne, 
And ruins were left bebind. 


He wandered around, 
On the stranger’s ground, 
And oft, in the wintry storm, 
While his tall old plume 
Threw an air of gloom 
O’er his shrunk, and shivering form. 


And he seldom spoke, 
While he wrapped his cloak 
To muffle him in its fold ; 
But he sometimes said, 
As he bowed his head, 
‘Poor Baron! he’s faint and cold,’ 
Newburyport, Dec. 1842. H. FP. GOULD. 





History of the little Lemming. 


Tue native country of this animal, 
so singular for its migrations, appears 
to have been the mountains of Norway 
and Lapland, and the name Lemming 
is that applied to it by the inhabitants 
of those regions. The length of its body, 
not including the tail, is about five inch- 
es, while the tail itself is not above half 
an inch. Its hair is very fine and thick, 
and irregularly marked with different 
colors, but its skin is so extremely thin, 
as to render it unfit to be manufactured 
into fur. The front of the head is black, 


as well as the neck and shoulders; the 
rest of the body is of a reddish color, 


marked with black spots of different 
forms: the upper lip is cleft like that of 
the rabbit’s. 

At times, these animals descend from 
the mountains in immense troops, and 
commit dreadful havoc. Their manners 
have been described by many historians, 
and the particulars they have related 
are so extraodinary, that if the veracity 
of these authors was not above suspi- 
cion, we might be induced to consider 
the facts related as so many fables. 

The times selected for these little crea- 
tures to begin their journeys are quite | 
uncertain. Their appearance is as sud- 
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den as their numbers, and before the 
least precaution can be taken, without 
’ warning of any kind, the ground is sud- 
denly seen covered with these mischiev- 
ous mice, and every blatle of grass dis- 
appears before them. They march in 
columns, in a direct line, angno obsta- 
cle is sufficient to arrest their progress. 
They cross rivers, ascend the steepest 
hills, and wherever they proceed, leave 
behind them famine and desolation. As 
if not content with the destruction of 
every thing on the surface of the earth, 
they burrow in the soil, and destroy e- 
ven the roots of the herbage. Happily, 
their ravages are confined to the open 
country, as they carefully avoid enter- 
ing the dwellings of man. It has been 
said that they infect the grass over which 
they pass, and that when it springs up 
again, it is injurious to the cattle that 
feed on it. But this can hardly be the 
case, as their flesh is eaten by the Lap- 
landers, who say it resembles that of the. 
squirrel. 

The Lemmings defend themselves 
with great fury when attacked, seizing 
the stick of their assailant, and even 
springing upon his person; they will 
then suffer themselves to be beaten to 
death before they relinquish their hold. 

These formidable migrations are sup- 
posed to originate from an unusual mul- 
tiplication of their tribes in their moun- 
tainous haunts, together with a defect of 
food, and perhaps, they are instinctively 
taught to be aware of unfavorable sea- 
sons ; at least it has been observed, that 


MARY’S COMPLAINT OF WINTER. 








their chief movements are performed in 
those autumns which are succeeded by 
severe winters. ‘The femalessometimes 
produce their young on the march, and 
carry them in their mouths, and on their 
backs. The Lemmings usually perform 
these migrations about twice or three 
times in the space of twenty years. | 





Winter, 


I po not like this heavy snow, 

Nor the sharp winds which fiercely blow, 
So dreary and so chill. 

The trees look naked, wild and bare, 

The plants I rear’d with so much care, 
The frost will surely kill. 


1 cannot in the meadows play, 

And pluck the fragrant hawthorn spray, 
The woodbine, or the rose ; 

The cold my little feet benumbs, 

Pinches my fingers and my thumbs, 
And much annoys my nose. 


I wish that summer were not past, 
I wish it would for ever last, 

With all its warmth and bloom; 
Then I should not be forced to stay, 
The whole of this dark, dismal day, 

Within this gloomy room. 


My Mary, if the Winter’s gloom 

Did not succeed the Summer’s bloom, 
You soon would wish for change : 

’Tis Winter's gloom which makes you prize 

The Summer flowers and cloudless skies, 
When in the fields you range. 


God knows and grants what suits us best ; 
Let us submit to his behest, 

Who rules the day and night ; 
The seasons in their course he guides, 
In this and ev’ry thing besides, 
He orders what is right. 
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Why the Coach came in late, 


Ella. Wuat can have happered to the 
coach ?—it is now four hours past its 
time. 

Tom. I should think it has been over- 
turned. 

MrW. Perhaps the road was flooded. 
I believe I can hear it—I can see it. It 
is our coachman, but the coach is not ours. 
Pray, Tom, go and ask ? 

Tom. (returning.) One of the wheels 
caught fire at Royston. 

Esther. Nonsense, Tom ! a wheel can- 
not take fire. 

Amelia. Can it, father? 

MrW. What do you think, Miss ? 

Amelia. | think it cannot. 

Ella. 1 think it can; for J] have read 
of some Indians, who lighted all their 
fires by rubbing one piece of wood vio- 
lently against another. 

Mr W. Can you give us a familiar il- 
lustration ? 

Tom. Yes, very readily; for, when I 
ran down stairs yesterday, with my hand 
upon the mahogany hand-rail, it became 
so warm that I thought I had burnt my- 
self. 

MrW. There can be no doubt of the 
fact. I suppose they forgot to oil or 
grease the wheels. 

Tom. Could not a j&nt be contrived, 
that should contain oil? Might not the 
axletree rotate in a sort of socket full of 
oil ? 

Mr W, I believe such things are made : 
but leaving the coach and its wheel, how 


is it that the human joints never become 
hot from friction ? 

Tom. O, do tell us something about 
ourselves! I do love to hear about joints, 
or bones, of sinews. 

MrW. The joints of the whole ani- 
mal creation have often filled me with 
wonder and admiration; they are of ev- 
ery sort and of every kind, from the sim- 
ple ball and socket of the shoulder-joint, 
to the more complicated movements of the 
spine, or back bone. There are two or 
three contrivances in every joint, that de- 
fy all human imitation. 

Tom. Will you tell us about the shoul- 
der ? for that seems never at rest. 

MrW. If I take the leg bone of a 
sheep, and strike it hard against another 
bone, I chip a piece off, or split one or 
both. When I recollect how many falls 
all of you, especially Amelia and Cedric, 
have had, and how violently the bones 
of your shoulder joints must have been 
driven together—if there had not been 
something placed there for the purpose, 
your joints must have been useless to you 
both. What is this substance ? 

Tom. Is it fat ? 

Mr W. No. When veal bones are 
boiled, you must have noticed .a white 
shining substance, that falls off the ends 
of the bones ; this is cartilage, and this 
is the material that covers the ends of 
bones ; nothing can be smoother. 

Tom. But the smoothness does not 
prevent the injury. 
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36 DO THE STARS MOVE ? 


Mr W. Certainly not; it is its second 
property—its elasticity—that prevents the 
shock. When you see it again on the 
table, observe the difference between it 
and bone,~by trying to perforate them 
with a pin. But the most beautiful con- 
trivance is the apparatus for oiling a hu- 
man joint. The whole is enclosed in a 
bag, the inside of which secretes joint- 
oil, or synovia, just as the spittle-gland 
does saliva, or the eye-gland a4ear. 





Who ran? the Man or the Tree? 
Mr W. Sit\c that little song again, Ce- 


dric—sing it again, my darling boy. 
Cedric. I cannot. 
Mr W. What was he singing, Ella, 


when I entered the room ? 
Ella.— 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are! 
Up, above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky ! 


Mr W. Very pretty indeed! Have 
you not all felt the same wonder, when 
you have seen the blue vault of heaven 
studded with these little stars 2 

Tom. I have, very frequently, father ; 
and I find it, very difficult to understand 
how it is that these stars do not move. 
I watched them last night, and could see 
them rising, one after another, above the 
honzon. Still, I know it is our earth 
that moves, and not the stars. 

Amelia. You may say what you please, 
but I know the stars move, for I have 
seen them. I stood at our window last 


night, looking at the seven stars, called 
Ursa Major; they were just above the 
weathercock of the church. In half an 
hour they were two or three yards above it, 

Elia. And I watched three pretty little 
stars over a chimney, and they soon were 
above it. 

Mr W. And I once sat in a gig, whilst 
the horse was running away; and all 
the trees took fright, and ran away too. 

Ella. Father! father! 

MrW. And I, at another time, sat in 
a railway carriage, and the steeples and 
lamp-posts all rushed past us, at the rate 
of twenty miles per hour. 

Ella. But they only seemed to run 
away. 

Mr W. I recollect, this very winter, ri- 
ding my black pony into a running stream 
of water, and, turning her head up the 
stream, was astonished to find that, as 
she was drinking, | was riding down the 
stream, tail first; and I only discovered 
that I was standing still, by taking my 
eyes off the running water, and fixing 
them on the bridge. 

Amelia. What have all these to do 
with the stars ? 

MrW. Just this:—that if I, at nine- 
and-thirty years of age, could not tell 
whether the trees, and steeples, and lamp- 
posts were running or standing still, lit 
tle girls may |é&rn, that the little twink- 
ling stars, like my trees, never move, but 
that it is the earth on which they are 
placed, as I was in the gig, and the rail- 
way carriage, that causes the appearance 
of motion. 
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Natural History 





Tus animal is well known by the A- 
merican backwoodsman, as well as to 
the sportsman on the shores of the ocean 
and rivers. In the far west he is some- 
times vulgarly called a ‘coon’ and a- 
mong the early Dutch settlers a ‘ hara- 
coon.’ But in all places and in all situ- 
ations he is the same hardy, sagacious, 
prowling nocturnal visitant to those 
haunts where his sustenance is easiest 
to be procured. His limbs are muscu- 
lar and short; his body is stout, and his 
back arching. He has most of the cun- 
ning of the fox, but not commonly the 
same propensity for visiting human hab- 
itations. and henroost:. or their vicinity, 
though he has no aversion to the like 
kinds of food or prey to which Reynard 
has such strong predilections. The rac- 
coon is also fond of fish, oysters, and 
most kinds of shell fish, when he is lo- 
cated near them; for this purpose he 
visits the beaches and banks of rivers 
during the night in séarch of this kind 
of easy and unresisting prey. He finds 
the shell of the oyster open, and adroit- 
ly seizes it before the poor fish can close 
its shell. It sometimes happens how- 


of the Raccoon. 


ever, that the oyster, by suddenly clo- 
sing its shell, performs much the same 
office as a raf-trap, and catches the rac- 


coon’s paw between the closed shells; . 


the biter in this case gets bit ; the catch- 
er raccoon is caught, and in that case 
either by the rising of the tide, or his 
exposure at daylight to human sight, is 
himself ‘caught in his own gin.’ A 
large oyster will not let the thief go, 
and the raccoon is either held on the 
spot, or limps off with this troublesome 
appendage hanging to his paws. His toes, 
though long, sharp, and powerful, are 
calculated for digging, and are almost 
useless for grasping or holding on. He 
therefore holds his prey at arms’ length 
whilst feeding between his two paws, 
like a squirrel ; sitting upon his haunches 
like the same animal, or like the bear. 
His tail, like that of the fox, is long, full, 
and bushy ; and owing to the length of 
his paws, in South America, his Span- 
ish name implies ‘the fox with the 
stretched hand.’ 

The sense of smell in the raccoon is 
very acute, and his sight, like that of the 
ow] or the bat, rather obtuse and adapted 
for twilight or night rather than sun- 
shine or day, during the lapse of which 
he sleeps most of the time, in his secret 
retreats, rolled up in the form of a ball, 
with his head between his thighs. 

Our young readers perhaps never 
saw one of these creatures coiled up 


like a hoop or hedgehog, and suppose 
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they only inhabit the far west. This is 
a mistake. I have seen and killed 
young raccoons two-thirds grown,within 
a mile or two of Boston.. They were 
about the size of acommoncat. Where 
there are young raccoons there must be 
old ones; but the young animals had 
not learnt to hide themselves during the 


day like their old parents, and incau- 


tiously went to sleep exposed to view in 
the cleft of a rock, with their heads be- 
tween their haunches. 

The raccoon is found from Canada to 
Louisiana, and from Louisiana to the 
extremity of South America and the 
West Indies. His food varies with his 
place of abode. In the West Indies he 
likes fruits, sugar-cane, and maize or 
Indian corn, and it would be supposed he 
subsisted on nothing else; but through- 
out America, in all his abodes, he is par- 
ticularly fond of poultry, eating howev- 
er only the head and sucking the blood 
of his victim. He has one very curi- 
ous habit, which is, that of plunging his 
food, before eating it, into water, and has 
therefore in some places been called the 
washer. 

When tamed, he is very fond of sweet 
things, or has a ‘liquorish tooth’ as the 
saying is. He will even drink cider, 
wine and alcohol, and become intoxica- 
ted like the monkey and the hog, and 
some other swinish animals or bipeds 
who ought to know and do better. He 
is very sportive and mischievous, and so 
restless and curious, that his paws, ex- 
cept when he is asleep, are ever in mo- 


tion in a critical examination of every 
thing that comes in his way. Perhaps 
the imperfection of his eyesight during 


the day, causes him to substitute or call 


in the aid of the sense of feeling. by the 
use of the delicate, accurate, discrimi- 
nating touch of his fore-paws. 

Were we not well acquainted with 
the ingenuity, versatility and cunning of 
this animal, we should doubt some re- 
ports respecting him. He accommodates 
himself to all manner of living. He 
is an inland animal, roving in the woods, 
and living upon birds and small ani- 
mals of Tennessee, or he is a sea-shore 
animal, hunting and subsisting on oys- 
ters. He even shows much dexterity in 
taking crab-fish. The crab is an am- 
phibious animal, living partly on land, 
but generally in the water. The rac- 
coon soon finds out his haunts, and stands 
frequently on the side of a pond or 
swamp and hangs his tail over the bank 
into the water. A crab taking the tail 
for a delicate morsel, swallows or bites 
this deceptive bait, and the raccoon with 
a sudden jerk, performed with all the 
skill of a first-rate angler, pulls the crab 
on shore. \ In devouring his newly ac- 
quired meal he shows equal dexterity. 
A crab it is well known walks sideways, 
and can retreat either way right or left, 
but never backwards and forwards. 
The raccoon therefore is very careful to 
get the crab into his mouth crosswise, 
and thus avoids the nippers of this shell- 
fish, the grip of which like those of the 
lobster is far from agreeable. 
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WILLIAM Tlf. AND MARY. 


Tuovcn William was elected to the 
throne of England, Ireland maintained 
its allegiance to James, who went thith- 
er, where he raised a large army, and 
fought a battle with William on the 
banks of the Boyne; the battle was long 
and bloody ; William gained the victo- 
ry, and James went to St. Germain’s in 
France, where he remained until his 
death. He was renowned among the 
Roman Catholics for his humility and 
piety, for he submitted to severe pen- 
ances and mortifications. Before he di- 
ed, James exhorted his son to have more 
regard for religion than for any worldly 
advantages. At his particular request, 
he was buried privately in the church 
of the English Benedictines at Paris. 

William, when settled on the throne, 
endeavored, at first, to preserve as much 
as was left of the royal prerogative; but 
the parliament maintained their ground 
so firmly, that he was gbliged to submit 
to their decisions ; in return, they grat- 
ified his darling wish, by furnishing him 
with supplies to enable him to carry on 
wars, with a view to preserving the bal- 
ance of power in Europe. 

Queen Mary unfortunately caught the 
small-pox, and died, in the 33d year of 
her age, and sixth of her reign, (1694,) 
to the inexpressible grief of the king. 
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Mary was tall and well-proportioned, 
had agreeable features, with a counte- 
nance which expressed at once mildness 
and dignity; she had a good understan- 
ding, an even temper, and great piety ; 
but was thought to be deficient in natu- 
ral affection towards her father and her 
sister; her highest ambition seems to 
have been to show herself a zealous 
Protestant, and an obedient wife. On 
her death-bed she refused to see the 
princess Anne; but sent her-a forgiving 
message. After the queen’s death, an 
apparent reconciliation took place be- 
tween the king and the princess, and he 
allowed her the palace of St. James for 
her residence: but there were great jeal- 
ousies and disgust under these exteriors 
of friendship and esteem. 

The king’s health now declined very 
fast; but he endeavored to conceal his 
illness; and repair his health by exercise. 

On the 2ist of February, as he was 
riding from Hampton-Court to Kensing- 
ton, his horse fell under him, and he 
himself was thrown to the ground with 
such violence as to break his collar-bone. 
He seemed however to be in a fair way 
of recovery till the lst of March, when 
his knee appeared to be inflamed : 
the 4th he was seized with a shivering 
and other bad symptoms, and on the Sth 
of the same month, 1702, expired. 

William III. was, in his person, of a 
middle stature, thin, and of a delicate 
constitution, subject to an asthma and 
continual cough from his infancy; he 
had an aquiline nose, sparkling eyes 
and a large forehead. He was certainly 
a great warrior, but not a pleasing com- 
panion. He was religious, temperate, 
generally just and sincere; but his 
boundless ambition made him inattentive 


to many dutapgy He had no children. 
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The Publishers of Parley’s Magazine to their Young Friends. 


WE offer you the congratulations of the 
season, wishing you a merry Christmas, 
and happy New Year, and success in all 
your rational anticipations of enjoyment du- 
ring 1843. 


Another year has closed. It has gone to 
join the years that have rapidly passed away. 
The same fate will surely attend the year 
upon which we have entered ; it was so or- 
dained before the world began; eternal wis- 
dom ordered this flight of days and seasons 
and months and years for blessed purposes, 
and His decrees are never ordered amiss. 
But the same infinite wisdom also provided 
that happy or happier years should succeed. 
May this new-come year be to all of you 
both joyful and happy. 


If you have passed the departed year in 
rectitude of life; if you have done your du- 
ty to God and man, your parents, brothers, 
sisters, playmates and society; if you have 
made becoming proficiency in knowledge 
and goodness, you need not regret that a- 
nother year has sped on its course to eternity. 
Form to yourselves a resolution that in this 
year, as your knowledge and means have 
increased, you will hold on to your integ- 
rity and honor through every temptation. 


A new volume of our little work has 
commenced. This is a fine opportunity for 
new subscribers to forward their names. In 
our last year’s work we endeavored to amuse 
our young icaders in a variety of ways and 
on numerous subjects. We took them by 
the hand as it were, and traversed in retro- 
spect. In our wanderings we ascended 
glaciers ; we hunted the polar bear; we en- 
countered the sirocco in the burning sands, 
and the wild boar and crocodile in their na- 
tive haunts. In narration we visited Sel- 


kirk on the island of Juan Fernandez, and 
ingpo in the Ce- 


accompanied Johnson t 


lestial Empire ; and, in order to elucidate nat- 
ural history, we not only described what was 
curious and rare, but even fabulously allowed 
some of the animals the use of speech to tell 
their own stories. We have with our young 
readers navigated distant seas and climbed 
the Peter Botte mountain and the Andes. 
But we have not room to mention the tithe 
of our doings and wanderings. 


Besides the fabulous, we have told what 
wastruein a great variety of pleasant ways. 
We have made the kings of England, from 
William I. to James II. pass in brief review 
before you. And have endeavored to illus- 
trate all our stories and narratives, whether 
true Or imaginary,with engravings. The eye 
has at once been gratified by the figure, and 
the mind by the description of objects, render- 
ing them both intelligible and enticing. In 
the year that has just begun the number and | 
size of these engravings will be greatly in- 
creased. Six oreight large plates and some 
small ones will be given with every number. 
These plates alone will be worth double the 
cost of the work; but will be given without 
any addition to the present low price. 


In speaking thus confidently of the em- — 
bellishments of the new volume, we promise 
an equally satisfactory improvement in the 
reading part of the columns of Parley’s 
Magazine; and that the work shall be wor- 
thy in every respect the patronage of our 
numerous youthful customers. 


The Quarterly Parts will hereafter be 
discontinued, and Numbers will be sent to 
those quarterly subscribers who wish them. 
Our short History of the Kings of England 
will be continued to queen Victoria, because 
many of our patrons desire it. We have 
but one word more—Please to remember 
the One Dollar in advance, which any post- 
master will send for you through the mail. 
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The Blind Musician, 


‘Aun! who comes here?’ old Raymond cried, 
As lone he sat by the highway-side, 

Where Frisk jumped up at his knee in play; 
And his white locks went on the air astray; 
While his worn-out hat lay on the ground, 
And his light violin gave forth no sound— 
‘Ah! who comes here with voice so kind 

To the ear of a poor old man who’s blind ?’ 


*T was a gladsome troop of bright young boys, 
With hearts all full of their play-day joys, 

As their baskets were of nuts and cake, 

And fruits, a picnic-treat to make. 


' For they were out for the fields and flowers, 


The grassy lane and the woodland bowers; 
And the course they took first led them by 
Where the lone one sat with a sightless eye. 


They saw he’d a weary, hungry look; 
And each from his basket quickly took 
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A part of its precious picnic-store, 

And tried the others to get before, 

As on, with their ready gifts, they ran, 
To reach them forth to the poor old man; 
And said, ‘Good sir, take this and eat, 
While resting thus on your mossy seat. 


‘Heaven bless you, little children dear !? 

Old Raymond cried, with the starting tear, 

As they took their cup to the fountain’s brink, 

And brought him back some clear, cool drink. - 
And Frisk looked up with a grateful eye, 

When they dropped in his mouth some crust of pie: 
For he, good dog, was his master’s guide, 

By a cord to the ring of his collar tied. 


‘And now, would you like to hear me play,’ 
Said the traveller, ‘ere you go your way? 
O, I did not think that aught so soon 
Could put my sad old heart in tune. 

ioe But you have touched it at the spring, 
And it seems as if it could dance and sing. 
Your kindness makes my spirit light 
Till I hardly feel that I’ve lost my sight.’ 


He took up the violin and bow, 

And made his voice with their music flow; 
And the children, listening, sat around, 

As each to the place by a spell were bound. 
While thus they were fastened on the spot, 
And their first pursuit almost forgot, 

They felt they could ask no pleasure more, 
And their picnic frolic at once gave o’er. 


{ 
| 
{ 
' 


And there they staid till the sun went down, 

When they led the blind man safe to town, 

While Frisk went sporting along the way, 

To speak his thanks by his joyous play. 

And they found him a room with the table spread 

And a pillow to rest his hoary head. 

Then, feeling their pence and time well-spent, 

They all went back to their homes content. H. F. GOULD. 
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The ‘Tabernacle, 


In our future numbers for this year we mean to treat our young readers to a 
great many beautiful views of the scenery and architecture of various parts 


of the world. 


We have pictures of public buildings, churches, cathedrals, 


remarkable mountains, trees, anima!s, ceremonies and customs, which we hope 
will tend to make our little work still more popular than it is, and impart a 


fund of useful information at a very trifling expense. 


As some persons, called 


Millerites, from one Mr. Miller the preacher of the end of the world, are now 
erecting in Boston a large building which they call a Tabernacle, we will give 
you a picture and description of another kind of Tabernacle made by Moses. 


At Sinai, Moses erected a tent, and 
called it the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, because the Hebrews repaired thith- 
er to worship God, after the idolatry of 
the golden calf, Exodus, xxxiii. 7—10. 
Soon after, Moses received a pattern of 
a tabernacle in the mount, with precise 
instructions respecting the materials, 
workmanship and furniture. The exe- 
cution of this work was committed to 
Bezaleel and Aholiab, whom the Lord 
had inspired with wisdom and skill for 
the very purpose. The court, or enclo- 
sure in which the tabernacle was placed, 
was 175 feet long and 87 wide. This 
enclosure was formed by curtains sus- 
pended on 56 pillars, set in large sock- 
ets of brass, and filleted with silver. 
The only entrance into this court was 
from the east, where was suspended a 
rich veil of blue, purple, and scarlet, 
suspended on four pillars, and was 35 
feet in breadth. Within this court 
was erected a brazen altar for burnt-of- 
ferings, and bloody sacrifices of every 
kind ; and here also meat and drink-of- 
ferings were presented, according to the 





law of the Lord. This altar was not 
more than 84 feet square, for the con- 
venience of conveyance through the wil- 
derness. Near the altar stood the laver, 
which was also of brass, and was made 
of the brazen mirrors which the women 
of the congregation consecrated for this 
purpose. Its use was for the purifica- 
tion of the priests when they officiated 
at the altar and in the sanctuary. Not 
far from the west end of the court was 
placed the tent or tabernacle, consisting, 
first, of forty-eight boards of Shittim- 
wood, plated over with gold,each thirty- 
two inches broad, and inserted in 96 
sockets of silver, and supported by 5 bars 
of the same wood, also covered with 
gold, and fastened to the boards by gol- 
den rings. This edifice was 52 feet 
long, and 35 in breadth. Upon the 
frame, described above, were suspended 
several coverings, consisting of curtains 
of different kinds. The innermost con- 
sisted of ten curtains of fine twined lin- 
en, and purple, and scarlet, and blue, 
embroidered with figures of cherubim 
of cunning work: over these were exe 
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tended eleven curtains of goats-hair, 7. e. 
of the cloth made of goats-hair. Then, 
an outward covering of ram-skins, dyed 
red, and blue. The exterior covering 
is supposed to have been placed in a 
sloping direction to turn off the rain. 
The tabernacle was divided into two 
compartments ; the holy, and most holy 
place. The entrance into the holy place 
was by ‘a curtain of blue, and purple, 
and scarlet; and between the holy and 
most holy place, a separation was made 
by another curtain of very precious ma- 
terials and cunning workmanship. In 
the holy place there were three articles 
of furniture, the candlestick, table of 
show-bread, and altar of incense. The 
candlestick was made of a talent of pure 
gold, and was furnished with seven 
lamps, beautifully ornamented. This 
was placed on the south: on the north 
was the table of show-bread, made of 
Shittim-wood, and covered with gold: 
on this table, twelve leaves of bread 
were laid in order, every Sabbath morn- 
ing. The golden altar occupied the 
middle of the apartment, exactly before 
the veil. Within the sanctum sancto- 
rum or most holy place, there was de- 
posited nothing but the ark of the cove- 
nant, and its appurtenances. This was 
a chest of the same precious wood out 
of which other parts of the sacred furni- 
ture were made, covered completely 
with gold, and furnished with rings and 
staves for the convenience of being car- 
ried. Within the ark, were the two ta- 
bles of the law, Aaron’s rod, and the pot 
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of manna: and in the side was deposited 
the autograph of the law. The lid was 
called the propitiatory, or mercy-seat, and 
was beaten at the end into two cheru- 
bim, with their faces towards the mercy- 
seat, and with their wings extended over 
the ark. Between these cherubim, and 
immediately over the mercy-seat, was 
the shechina, or visible glory, or sign of 
the presence, or indwelling of Jehovah. 
This was no other than the pillar of fire 
and cloud which entered the sanetuary 
and took up its residence there. It has 
been calculated that the gold, employed 
in the erection of the tabernacle,would be 
equal to $787,500, the silver to $169,740, 
the brass to $S46; so that the round 
sum was more than $958,100. For the 
annual expenses of the tabernacle, be- 
side the votive offerings which were ex- 
tremely valuable, there was a tax of 
half a shekel (55 cents) on each indivi- 
dual above twenty years of age. 

The tabernacle was so constructed as 
to be taken to pieces, and put together 
again, as occasion required. This was 
indispensable ; it being designed to ac- 
company the Israelites during their trav- 
els in the wilderness. As often as they 
removed, the tabernacle was taken to 
pieces and borne in regular order by the 
Levites. Wherever they encamped, it 
was pitched in the midst of their tents, 
which were set up in a square form un- 
der their respective standards, at a dis- 
tance from the tabernacle of 1200 yards; 
while Moses and Aaron, with the priests 
and Levites, dwelt between them. 


















































































































































































































































































































































REMAINS OF THE ROYAL PALACE AT ELTHAM, 
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English Scenery. Royal Palace at Eltham. 


Some persons ‘have lately discovered 
in an old building, called Eltham pal- 
ace in England, remarkable underground 
passages ; the remains probably of the 
tyranny which prevailed in that country 
many years ago. A writer in a late 
magazine has given some account of the 
old palace, the remains of which are 
represented in the opposite cut. We 
will copy a few of the most remarkable 
notices of the events connected with the 
place. 

Eltham is a place of high antiquity. 
In 1270, it is recorded, that king Henry 
the third kept his Christmas here, with 
great state, according to the custom 
which prevailed for many centuries in 
England. 

It was afterwards occupied by Edward 
the second ; and in 1315, his queen, Is- 
abel, was delivered of a son, subsequent- 
ly known by the name of John of Elt- 
ham, after his birth-place, to which the 
palace no doubt owes its local name a- 
mongst the peasantry, of king John’s 
Barn. 

From this period until the reign of 
Henry the eighth, Eltham continued to 
be a favorite abode of royalty. Parlia- 
nents were frequently held there, and 
many interesting events are recorded in 
its history. Edward the fourth we are 
told, ‘to his great cost, repaired his 
house at Eltham :’ indeed, it would ap- 
pear that he rebuilt a considerable por- 
tion of the edifice. In 1482, this mon- 


arch kept his Christmas here publicly, 
with princely hospitality; two thousand 
persons being feasted at his cost daily. 
Hasted states, that ‘Henry the seventh 
built a handsome front to this palace, 
towards the moat, and was usually res- 
ident here ; and most commonly dined 
in the great hall, and his officers kept 
their tables in it.’ 

With the close of the reign of Henry 
the seventh, the decline of Eltham pal- 
ace may be said to have commenced ; 
for Henry the eighth only occasionally 
resided there; although he continued on 
two occasions to keep up the good old 
English mode of passing Christmas. 
Eltham was not finally abandoned until 
1612, when James the first spent a short 
time under its roof. 

Eltham palace was undoubtedly one 
of the most perfect specimens of a cas- 
tellated mansion ever erected in this coun- 
try. Its situation, on an eminence, in 
some measure protected it against any 
sudden attack, whilst the recent discov- 
ery of the commencement of a series of 
subterranean passages, probably of very 
great extent, evinces the care that was 
bestowed in providing means for the se- 
curity of the inhabitants, in case of trea- 
son or other emergency. 

The writerzof this article, accompa- 
nied by some friends, lately explored 
these passages. We descended a ladder 
below a trap-door, in the yard, on the 
south front of the hall, and entered a 
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subterranean room, ten feet by five, from 
whence a narrow arched passage, of a- 
bout ten feet m length, conducted us 
to a series of passages, with decoys, 
stairs, and shafts, some of which are 
vertical, and others on an inclined plane, 
which were once used for admitting air, 
and for hurling down missiles, or pitch- 
balls, with deadly effect in case of at- 
tack, according to the mode of defence 
practised in the old time. Much skill 
is observable in the construction of these 
shafts, for they verge and concentrate 
at points where weapons from above 
could assail the enemy the most success- 
fully. About 500 feet of passage have 
been entered and passed through, in a 
direction west, and under the moat for 
200 feet. The arch is broken into in 
the field leadmg from Eltham to Mot- 
tingham, but still the brick-work of the 
arch can be traced further, proceeding 
in the same direction. The remains of 
two iron gates, completely rusted, were 
found in that part of the passage under 
the moat, and large stalactites, formed 
of lime, hung down from the roof of 
the arch, which sufficiently indicate the 
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lapse of time since these passages were 
entered. The height of the passages 
varies materially, arising probably from 
the imperfect clearance of the rubbish ; 
in some places they reach nearly six 
feet, whilst in others they are considera- 
bly under five feet. There is a tradi- 
tion, that at Middle Park, through which 
the passages are believed to run, there 
were several under-ground apartments, 
of sufficient extent to accommodate six- 
ty horses. 

Our feelings and impressions whilst 
traversing these gloomy vaults, leading 
to an unknown distance, shut out from 
the cheerful light of day, and perhaps 
not trodden by the foot of man for sev- 
eral centuries, until a short time before 
our visit, were vivid and interesting. 
We had before us a realization, at all 
events in one instance, of the tradition- 
ary stories appertaining to so many 
old mansions and hitherto 
disbelieved; romantic and undefinable 
thoughts and recollections passed across 
our mind, and for the moment, we were 
transvorted in imagination, to THE PAST. 


castles, 





Norris Castle, Isle of Wight. 


Tere is certainly no part of Eng- 
land which presents such a vast variety 
of attractions as the Isle of Wight. 
The peculiarly healthy character of its 
climate, the singular beauty of its varied 
Scenery, as well as the great facilities 
here afforded for the enjoyment of the 





sea, are amongst the causes which bring 
together, year after year, crowds of vis- 
iters to its shores. 

This castle occupies a most beautiful 
part of the woodland tract, which ex- 
tends on the northern side of the island, 
along the shores of the Solent Sea from 
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East Cowes to St. Helen’s. it was o- 
riginally built by lord Seymour, and pro- 
fessing to be in imitation of an ancient 
castle of the Norman style, is of no small 
dimensions. 

Seated on the steep descent of the 
coast to the Solent Sea, it perhaps com- 
mands a view of that strait, superior in 
beauty to’ any other point in the island. 
To the east, Portsmouth, crowded with 
shipping is in full view, and the richest 
line of the woody coast of the island 
from Barton to Nettlestone, appears in 
long and varied perspective. To the 
north, the Southampton river is seen in 
its whole extent, and the town of South- 
ampton, with its spires and _ towers, 
though at more than ten miles distance, 
is no inconsiderable object. 
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The house, with its clustering towers, 
in every point of view, particularly when 
seen from the sea, is a striking and com: 
manding object, and a splendid addition © 
to the scenery of the coast. 

Few persons, upon viewing the castle 
from a little distance, would imagine it 
to be a mere modern production; for the 
massive towers by which it is surmoun- 
ted, rising as they do from amongst the 
mantling woods which surround it, pre- 
sent to the eye a semblance of the ut- 
most grandeur and strength; and whilst 
the materials, of which the edifice was 
constructed, were purposely prepared to 
show a weather-stained appearance, the 
rapid growth of*the ivy that envelops 
some of its loftiest portions, serves to 
give itan air of most venerable antiquity. 





The Tolmen, or Tribute Stone, 


THE accompanying engraving exhib- 
its a view of an insulated rock, popular- 
ly termed a Cromlech,or Crooked Stone, 
as the word signifies, standing on a moor 
in Cornwall, and called by the people of 
the country ‘The Tolmen.’ The sur- 
rounding scene is wild in the extreme, 
the whele moor being thickly covered 
with enormous blocks of granite, form- 
ing altogether a subject worthy of the 
pencil of a Salvator Rosa. 

The origin of these rude monuments 
of ancient times is buried in the darkest 
obscurity, though all antiguaries appear 
to agree in attributing them to the Dru- 





ids, but are much divided in their opin- 
ions as to the purposes for which they 
were erected, some supposing them to 
have been sacrificial altars, others con- 
sidering them as monuments erected 
over the ashes of illustrious persons. 
The circumstance of stone chests hav: 
ing been discovered under some of them, 
favors this latter opinion. It is not im- 
probable but that they might have been 
used for both the above-mentioned pur- 
poses, and also as the presidial chair, or 
seat of the chief Druid at their grand 
national assemblies. 
We learn from Cesar that the Druids 
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were the judges, and arbiters of all dif- 
ferences both public and private, and 
that they held an assembly every year, 
at a certain place in the middle of the 
country, and consecrated for the purpose, 
where they took cognizance of murders, 
inheritances and boundaries, and de- 
creed rewards and punishments. 

It is probable that this annual meet- 
ing took place at Stonehenge, and that 
inferior tribunals were held periodically 
in remote districts, where these stones 
are found, and as has been before ob- 
served, they probably served as the pre- 
sidial chair; and as sacrifices were of- 
fered up at their religious assemblies, 
the victim was also slain upon them. 
There is a hollow of the diameter of 
about eighteen inches scooped out on the 
summit of the Tolmen, which might 
have been intended as a receptacle for 
the bloed as it flowed from the victim. 


What most fully establishes the fact 
that these monuments are the works of 
the Druids, is, that they are found only 
in those countries where Druidism pre- 
vailed, namely, in Gaul, Germany, and 
Britain ; its chief seat in the latter coun- 
try being the Isle of Anglesey, the an- 
cient Mona. 

The ‘ Tolmen’ points due north and 
south, 1s 33 feet in length, 18 feet in 
width in the widest part, and 14 feet 6 
inches in depth, 97 feet in circumfe- 
rence, and is calculated by admeasure- 
ment, to contain 750 tons of stone. 

The word Tolmen comes from two 


British words, toll, tribute ; maen, stone, 
Tribute Stone. 


Bishop's Palace, 


In our last number we presented a 
beautiful picture of a now ruined build. 
ing called the Bishop’s Palace. Truly, 
the bishops in old times lived in great 
state and splendor! We will givea 
short account of the place where it is 
situated, which we omitted before. 

Sr. Davin’s is a city in Wales, though 
of very little importance. The houses 
are small and meanly built. It was 
once the seat of an archbishop, and Wil- 
liam the conqueror with his army made 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of the beau- 
tiful cathedral. In clear weather the 
mountains of Ireland are visible from 
the bishop’s palace, and the passage over 
the Irish Sea may be performed in one 
short day: on which account William 
Rufus, who had penetrated far into 





Wales, on seeing Ireland from these 
rocks is reported to have said, ‘I will 


summon hither all the ships of my realm, 
and with them make a bridge to attack 
that country.’ Which speech being re- 


lated to Murchard, prince of Leinster, — 
he paused awhile, and answered, ‘ Did 


the king add to this mighty threat, Jf 
God please ?’ 


he had made no mention of God in his 


speech, rejoicing in such a prognostic, | 


he replied, ‘ Since that man trusts in hu- 
man, not divine power, I fear not his 
coming.’ 


And being informed that — 
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The Boy on the Main Truck ; or a Leap for Life, 


On board our vessel a degree of stillness, 
unusual for a man-of-war, prevailed among 
the crew. It was the hour of their evening 
meal; and the low murmur from the gun- 
deck had an indistinct and buzzing sound, 
which, like the dreamy hum of bees on a 
warm summer-noon, rather heightened than 
diminished the charm of the surrounding 
quiet. The spar-deck was almost deserted. 
The quarter-master of the watch, with his 
spyglass in his hand, and dressed in a frock 
and trewsers of snowy whiteness, stood aft 
upon the taffrel, erect and motionless as a 
statue, keeping the usual look-out. A group 
of some half-dozen sailors had gathered to- 
gether on the fo’castle, where they were su- 
pinely lying under the shade of the bulwarks; 
and here and there, upon the gun-slides a- 
long the gangway, sat three or four others,— 
one, with his clothes-bag beside him, over- 
hauling his simple wardrobe ; another work- 
ing a set of clues for some favorite officer’s 
hammock; and a third engaged, perhaps, in 
carving his name in rude letters upon the 
handle of a jack-knife, or in knotting a lan- 
iard with which to suspend it round his neck. 

On the top of the boom-cover, in the full 
glare of the level sun, lay black Jake, the 
jig-maker of the ship, and a striking speci- 
men of African peculiarities, in whose single 
person they were all strongly developed. 
His flat nose was dilated to unusual width, 
and his ebony cheeks fairly glistened with 
delight, as he looked up at the gambols of a 
large monkey, which, clinging to the main- 
stay, just above Jake’s woolly head,was chat- 
tering and grinning back at the negro, as if 
there existed some means of mutual intelli- 


gence between them. It was my watch on 
deck, and I stood awhile leaning on the main 
fife-rail and amusing myself by observing 
the antics of the black and his congenial 
playmate: but at length, tiring of the rude 
mirth, I walked towards the taffrel, to gaze 
on the more agreeable features of the scene 
I have attempted to describe. Just at that 
moment a shout and merry laugh burst upon 
my ear, and looking quickly round to ascer- 
tain the cause of the unusual sound on a frig- 
ate’s deck, I saw little Bob Stay ) as we called 
our commodore’s son) standing half-way up 
the main-hatch ladder, clapping his hands, 
and looking aloft at some object which seemed 
to inspire him with a dealof glee. A single 
glance to the main-yard informed me of the 
occasion of his merriment. He had been 
coming up from the gun-deck, when Jocko, 
perceiving him on the ladder, dropped sud- 
denly down from the main-stay, and running 
along the boom-cover, leaped upon Bob’s 
shoulder, seized his cap from his head, and 
immediately darted up the main-topsail-sheet, 
and thence to the bunt of the mainyard, 
where he now sat, picking threads from the 
tassel of his prize, and occasionally scratch- 
ing his side, and chattering, as if with exul- 
tation at the success of his mischief. But 
Bob was a sprightly, active little fellow: 
and though he could not climb quite as nim- 
bly as a monkey, yet he had no mind to lose 
his cap without an effort toregain it. Per- 
haps he was the more strongly incited to 
make chase after Jocko, by seeing me smile 
at his plight, or by the loud laugh of Jake, 
who seemed inexpressibly delighted at the 
occurrence, and endeavored to evince, by 
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tumbling about the boom-cloth, shaking his 
huge misshapen head, and sundry other gro- 
tesque actions, the pleasure for which he had 
no words. 

‘Ha, you rascal Jocko, hab you no more 
respec for the young officer, den to steal his 
cab? Webring you to de gangway, you 
black nigger, and gib you a dozen on de bare 
back for a tief? 

The monkey looked down from his perch 
as if he understood the threat of the negro, 
and chattered a sort of defiance in answer. 

‘Ha, ha! Massa Stay, he say you mus’ 
ketch him ’fore you flog him; and it’s no so 
easy for a midshipman in boots to ketch a 
monkey barefoot.’ 

A red spot mounted to little Bob’s cheek, 
as he cast one glance of offended pride at 
Jake, and then sprang across the deck to the 
Jacob’s ladder. In an instant he was half- 
way up the rigging, running over the rat- 
lines as lightly as if they were an easy flight 
of stairs, whilst the shrouds scarcely quivered 
beneath his elastic motion. In a second 
more his hand was on the futtocks. 

‘Massa Stay,’ cried Jake, who sometimes 
being a favorite, ventured to take liberties 
with the younger officers ; ‘Massa Stay, you 
best crawl through de lubber hole—it take 
a sailor to climb de futteck shroud.’ 

But he had scarcely time to utter his pre- 
tended caution, beforeBob was in the top. The 
monkey, in the meanwhile, had awaited his 
approach, until he got nearly up the rigging, 
when it suddenly put the cap on its own 
head, and running along the yard to the op- 
posite side of the top, sprang up a rope, and 
thence to the topmost backstay, up which it 
ran to the topmost cross-trees, where it again 
quietly seated itself, and resumed its work of 


picking the tassel to pieces. For several 
minutes I stood watching my little messmate 
follow Jocko from one piece of rigging to 
another, the monkey, all the while, seeming 
to exert only so much agility as was neces- 
sary to elude the pursuer, and pausing when- 
ever the latter appeared to be growing weary 
of the chase. At last, by this kind of ma- 
neeuvring, the mischievous animal succeeded 
in enticing Bob as ‘high as the royal-mast- 
head, when, springing suddenly on the royal 
stay, it ran nimbly down to the fore-to-gal- 
lant-mast-head, thence down the rigging to 


the foretop, and leaping on the foreyard, it ~ 
ran out to the yard-arm, hung the cap onthe | 


end of the studding-sail-boom, and there ta- 
king its seat, it raised a loud and exulting 
chattering. 


chase, sat down in the royal cross-trees, 
while those who had been attracted by the 


sport, returned to their usual avocations or 


amusements. The monkey, no longer the 
object of pursuit or attention, remained but 
a little while on the yard-arm, but soon ta- 


king up the cap, returned in towards the “ 
slings, and dropped it down upon the deck. | 

Some little piece of duty occurred at this 
moment to engage me for a few moments, 


and as soon as it was performed I walked ait, 


and leaning my elbow on the taffrel, gave a 
myself up to the recollection of scenes very | 
different from the boyish pantomime I had _ 


just been witnessing. Soothed by the low 


hum of the crew, and by the quiet loveliness E 


of every thing around, my thoughts had 
travelled far away from the realities of my 


situation when I was suddenly startled bya | 
cry from Black Jake, which brought me on ~ 


Bob by this time was complete- 
ly tired, and unwilling, perhaps, to return 
to the deck to be laughed at for his fruitless 
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_ Dreadful temerity ! 
© tostoop, what could he take hold of to steady 
> his descent ? 
> small and fearful platform upon which he 
stood, and beneath that, a long, smooth, na- 
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a crushed and shapeless mass. Such were 


look! Massa Scupper,’ cried he, ‘ Massay the thoughts that crowded through my mind 


Stay is on de main-truck !’ 

A cold shudder ran through my veins at 
the word. I cast my eyes up—it was too 
true! The adventurous boy, after resting 
on the royal cross-trees, had been seized with 
a wish to go still higher, and moved by one 
of those impulses which sometimes instigate 
men to place themselves in situations of im- 
minent peril, where no good can result from 
the exposure, he had climbed the skysail- 
pole, and, at the moment of my looking up 
was actually standing on the main-truck! 


4 a small circular piece of wood on the very 
~ summit of the loftiest mast, and at a height 
> so great from the deck that my brain turned 
dizzy as I looked upathim. The reverse 


of Virgil’s line was true in thisinstance. It 


_ was comparatively easy to ascend—but to 
~ descend—my head swam round, and my 
stomach fell sick, at the thought of the per- 
> ils comprised in that one word. 


There was 
nothing above him or around him but empty 


© air—and beneath him nothing but a point, 
' a mere point—a small unstable wheel, that 


seemed no bigger from the deek than the but- 


> ton on the end of a foil, and the taper sky- 


sail-pole itself scarcely larger than the blade. 
If he should attempt 


His feet quite covered up the 


ked spar, which seemed to bend with his 
weight, was all that upheld him from de- 
struction. An attempt to get down from 
that ‘bad eminence,’ would be almost cer- 
tain death; he would invariably lose his e- 
quilibrium, and be precipitated to the deck 


as I first raised my eyes, and saw the terri- 
ble truth of Jake’s exclamation. What was 
to be done in the pressing and feartul exi- 
gency? To hail him, and inform him of the 
danger, would be but toensure his ruin. In- 
deed I fancied that the rash boy already per- 
ceived the imminence of his peril; and I half 
thought I could see his limbs begin to quiver. 
Every moment I expected to see the dread- 
ful catastrophe. I could not bear to look at 
him, and yet could not withdraw my gaze. 
A film came over my eyes and a faintness 
over my heart. The atmosphere seemed 
to grow thick, and tremble and waver like 
the heated air round a furnace; the mast ap- 
peared to totter, and the ship to pass from 
under my feet. I myself had the sensations 
of one about to fall from a great height, and 
in a sudden effort to recover myself, like 
that of a dreamer who fancies he is shoved 
from a precipice, I staggered up against the 
bulwarks. 

When my eye was once turned from the 
object to which they had been riveted, my 
sense and consciousnesscame back. I looked 
round—the deck was already crowded with 
people. The intelligence of poor Bob’s te- 
merity had spread through the ship like 
wild-fire—and the officers and crew were all 
crowding to the deck. Every one, as he 
looked up, turned pale, and his eye became 
fastened on the truck—like that of a specta- 
tor of an execution on the gallows—with a 
steadfast and unblinking, yet abhorrent gaze, 
as if momently expecting a fatal termination 
to the suspense. No one made a suggestion 
—no one spoke. Every feeling, every fac- 
ulty, seemed absorbed and swallowed up in 
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one deep, intense emotion of agony. Once tiny was foiled. By no outward sign did he 
the first lieutenant seized the trumpet, as if ‘show what was passing within. His eye 


to hail poor Bob, but he had scarce raised it 
to his lips when his arm dropped again, and 
sunk listlessly down beside him, as if from 
sad consciousness of the inutility of what he 
had been going tosay. Every soul in the 
ship was now on the spar-deck, and every 
eye was fixed on the main-truck. 

At this moment there was a stir among 
the crew about the gangway, and directly 
after, another face was added to those on the 
quarter-deck—it was that of the commodore, 
Bob’s father. He had come alongside in a 
shore-boat, without having been noticed by 
a single eye, so intense and universal was 
the interest that had fastened every gaze 
upon the spot where poor Bob stood trem- 
bling on the awful verge of fate. The com- 
modore asked not a question, uttered not a 
syllable. He wasa dark-faced, austere man, 
and it was thought by some of the midship- 
men that he entertained but little affection 
for his son. However that might have been 
it was certain that he treated him with pre- 
cisely the same strict discipline that he main- 
tained towards the other young officers, or if 
there was any difference at all, it was not in 
favor of Bob. Some, who pretended to have 
studied his character closely, affirmed that 
he loved his boy too well to spoil him, and 
that, intending him for the arduous profes- 
sion to which he had himself risen to fame 
and eminence, he thought it would be of ser- 
vice to him to experience some of its priva- 


still retained its severe expression, his brow 
the slight frown which it usually wore, and 
his lip its haughty curl. Immediately on 
reaching the deck, he had ordered a marine 
to hand him a musket, and with this, step- 
ping aft, and getting on the look-out block, 
he raised it to his shoulder, and took a delib- § 
erate aim at his son, at the same time hail- 
ing him, without a trumpet, in his voice of 
thunder : | 

‘Robert!’ cried he, ‘jump! jump over. 
board! or I'll fire at you.’ 

The boy seemed to hesitate, and it was 
plain that he was tottering, for his arms 
were thrown out like those of one scarcely 
able to retain his balance. The commodore} 
raised his voice again, and, in a quicker and 
more energetic tone, cried,— 

‘Jump! ’tis your only chance for life.’ 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
before the boy was seen to leave the truck, 
and spring out into the air. A sound, be 
tween a shriek and a groan, burst from ma- 
ny lips. The father spoke not—sighed not 
— indeed he did not seem to breathe. For 
a moment of intense interest a pin might 
have been heard to drep on deck. Witha 
rush like that of a cannon-ball, the body de 
scended to the water, and before the waves 
closed over it, twenty stout fellows, among 
them several officers, had dived from the 
bulwarks. Another short period of anxious 7 
suspense ensued. He rose—he was alive, 


his arms were seen to move!—he struck out 
towards the ship !—and despite the diseipline 
of a man-of-war, three loud huzzas, and an 
outburst of unfeigned and unrestrainable joy 7 
from the hearts of our crew of five hundred 


tions and hardships at the outset. 

A The arrival of the commodore changed 
the direction of several eyes, which turned 
on him, to trace what emotions the danger 
of his son would occasion. But their scru- 
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men, pealed through the air, and made the 
welkin ring. 

Till this moment, the old commodore had 
stood unmoved, 

The eyes that, glistening with joy, now 
sought his face, saw that it was ashy pale. 
He attempted to descend the look-out block, 
but his knees bent under him; he seemed to 
gasp for breath, and put up his hand, as if 
to tear open his vest; but before he accom- 
plished his object, he staggered forward, and 


a 


. Scenes in Mexico. 


Tue churches of Mexico are very nu- 
merous ; an American gentleman coun- 
ted within the city 105 cupolas, spires, 
and domes. ‘The actual number of the 
churches is about 60; of these the most 
remarkable is the Cathedral, which cov- 
ers an immense space of ground, stand- 
ing on the same spot where stood the 
great Temple of Montezuma, when Cor- 
tez took the city. Its appearance is cu- 
rious. One portion is low, and of bad 
Gothic architecture ; the remaining part 
is built in the Italian style, and decora- 
ted with statues and a variety of orna- 
ments. ‘The interior is highly embel- 
lished ; but there is nothing grand in its 
general effect, though immense riches 
have been lavished on it. Its wooden 
carvings are beautifully executed, but it 
is altogether a very gaudy church. The 
centre is filled with ponderous erections, 
and the high altar is monstrous large. 
The centre is occupied by a ballustrade, 
which is said to be made of a composi- 


tion of brass and silver, and adorned 
E res. 1843. 


would have fallen on the deek, had he not 
been caught by old Black Jake. He was 
borne into his cabin, where the surgeon at- 
tended him, whose utmost skill was required 
to restore his mind to its usual equability and 
self-command, in which he at last happily 
succeeded. As soon as he recovered from 
the dreadful shock, he sent for Bob, and had 
a long confidential conference with him; 
and it was noticed when the little fellow left 
the cabin that he was in tears. 


The Cathedral. 


with a great many figures. The metal 
howefer is considered so valuable, that 
a silversmith offered to construct a new 
rail of solid silver of the same weight 
in exchange for it. ‘The equestrian sta- 
tue which once stood in front of the ca- 
thedral,the republicans have demolished. 

There has been published within a 
few weeks an interesting book, written 
by a Scotch lady, Mme. Calderon,. the 
wifé of the Spanish ambassador to Mex- 
ico. entitled “ Life in Mexico.” From 
these volumes we shall make a few ex- 
tracts; one concerning the Cathedral ; 
which is represented on the next page. 
She observes, “ we entered the edifice 
for the first time. Not a soul was in 
the sacred precincts this morning but 
miserable leperos (beggars) in rags and 
blankets, mingled with women in rag- 
ged rebosos (a shaw] over the head)—at 
least a sprinkling of iadies with mantil- 
las was so slight, that I do not think 
there were half a dozen in all. The 
floor is so dirty that one kneels with a 
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feeling of horror, and an inward deter- 
mination to change our garments after- 
wards as speedily as possible. Besides, 
many of my indian neighbors were en- 
gaged in an occupation which I must 
leave to you to imagine; in fact, reliev- 
ing their heads and bodies of swarming 
colonists, which infest them continually. 
I was not sorry to find myself once more 
in the pure air after mass ; and have 
since been told that, except on peculiar 
occasions and at certain hours, few la- 
dies perform their devotions in the Ca- 
thedral.” 

It is in the outer wall of this cathe- 
dral that is fixed the curious Calendar 
Stone, vulgarly called ‘ Montezuma’s 
Watch,’ by which the ancient Aztecks 
used to designate the months of the year. 
It is circular in form, and consists of a 
mass of porphyry, weighing more than 
24 tons; in the centre is a hideous head, 
sculptured in relief, representing ‘the 
sun in h's four motions ;’ around this is 
a double row of hieroglyphics, behind 
which again there are cther circles in 
relief. At a little distance from it, and 
sunk in the earth, so as to leave only its 
surface exposed, is the famous Stone of 
Sacrifices, on which it has been sup- 
posed that the human sacrifices were 
performed in the ancient temple of Mex- 
ico. ‘It is in a complete state of pres- 
ervation,’ says Mr. Ward, ‘and the little 
canals for carrying off the blood, with 
the hollow in the middle, into which the 
piece of jasper was inserted, upon which 
the back ef the victim fested while his 
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breast was laid open, and his palpitating 
heart submitted to the inspection of the 
high priest, give one still, after the lapse 
of three centuries, a very lively idea of 
the whole of this disgusting operation. 

Mme. C. relates two stories in her 
volumes about one of the old Viceroys, 
which we will now extract for the edi- 
fication of our readers. 


The Just Viceroy. 


A apy of fortune, owing to some 
combination of circumstances, found her- 
self in difficulties, and in immediate 
want of a small sum of money. Don 
——— being her compadre, and a respec- 
table merchant, she went to him to state 
her necessities, and offered him a case 
of valuable jewels as security for repay- 
ment, provided he would advance her 
eight hundred dollars. He agreed, and 
the bargain was concluded without any 
written document, the lady depositing 
her jewels and receiving the sum. At 
the end of a few months, her temporary 
difficulties being ended, she went to her 
compadre’s house to repay the money, 
and receive back her jewels. The man 
readily received the money, but declared 
to his astonished comadre, that as to the 
jewels, he had never heard of them, and 
that no such transaction had taken place. 
The Sefiora, indignant at the merchant’s 
treachery, instantly repaired to the pal- 
ace of the Vice-King, hoping for justice 
from this Western Solomon, though un- 
able to conceive how it could be obtained. 
She was instantly received by Revillag 
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igedo, who listened attentively to her 
account of the circumstances. ‘ Had 
you no witnesses?’ said the count. 
‘None,’ replied she. ‘ Did no servant 
pass in or out during the transaction ?’ 
‘No one.’ The viceroy reflected a mo- 
ment. ‘ Does your compadre smoke 2?’ 
‘No, sir,’ said the lady astonished at 
this irrelevant question, and perhaps 
the more so, as the count’s aversion to 
smoking was so well known, that none 
of his smoking subjects ventured to ap- 
proach him without having taken every 
precaution to deaden any odor of the 
fragrant weed which might lurk about 
their clothes or person. ‘ Does he take 
snuff?’ said the Viceroy. ‘ Yes, your 
excellency,’ said his visiter, who proba- 
bly feared that for once his excellency’s 
wits were wool-gathering. ‘That is 
sufficient,’ said the viceroy; ‘ retire into 
the adjoining chamber and keep quiet— 
your jewels shall be restored.’ His ex- 
cellency then despatched a messenger 
for the merchant who immediately pre- 
sented himself. 

‘I have sent for you,’ said the viceroy, 
‘that we may talk over some matters in 
which your mercantile knowledge may 
be of use to the state.’ The merchant 
was overwhelmed with gratitude and 
joy; while the viceroy entered into con- 
versation with him upon various affairs 
connected with his profession. Sudden- 
ly the viceroy put his hand first in one 
pocket, then in the other, with the air of 
a man who has mislaid something. 


‘Ah!’ said he, ‘My snuff-box. Ex- 
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cuse me for a moment while I go to 
fetch it from the next room.’ ‘Sir,’ 
said the merchant, ‘ permit me to have 
the honor of offering my box to your 
excellency.’ His excellency received it 
as if mechanically, holding it in his 
hand and talking, till pretending some 
business, he went out, and calling an of- 
ficer, desired him to take that snuff-box 
to the merchant’s house, asking his wife 
as from him, by that token, to deliver 
to the bearer a case of jewels which he 
had there. The viceroy returned to the 
apartment where he had left his flattered 
guest, and remained in conversation 
with him until the officer returned, and 
requesting private speech of the viceroy, 
delivered to him a jewel-case which he 
had received from the merchant’s wife. 

Revillagigedo then returned to his 
fair complainant, and under pretence’ of 
showing her some rooms in the palace, 
led her into one, where amongst many 
objects of value, the jewel-case stood 
open. No sooner had she cast her eyes 
upon it than she started forward in joy 
andamazement. The viceroy requested 
her to wait there.a little longer, and re- 
turned to his other guest. ‘ Now,’ said 
he, ‘ before going further, I wish to hear 
the truth concerning another affair in 
which you are interested. Are you ac- 
quainted with the Senora de ° 
‘Intimately, sir—she is my comadre.’ | 
‘Did you lend her eight hundred dollars 
at such a date?’ ‘I did.’ ‘Did she 
give you a case of jewels in pledge ?’ 
‘Never,’ said the merchant, vehemently. 
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‘The money was lent without any se- 
curity ; merely as an act of friendship, 
and she has invented a story concerning 
some jewels which has not the slightest 
foundation.’ In vain the viceroy begged 
him to reflect, and not by adding false- 
hood to treachery, force him to take 
measures of severity. The merchant 
with oaths persisted in his denial. The 
viceroy left the room suddenly, and re- 
turned with the jewel-case in his hand ; 
at which unexpected apparition the as- 
tonished merchant changed color and 
entirely lost his presence of mind. The 
viceroy ordered him from his presence, 
with a severe rebuke for his falsehood 
and treachery, and an order never again 
to enter the palace. At the same time 
he commanded him to send him the next 
morning, eight hundred dollars with five 
hundred more; which he did, and which 
were by the viceroy’s order, distributed 
amongst the hospitals. His excellency 
is said to have added a severe repri- 
mand to the lady, for having made a 
bargain without writing. 


The Indian and the Golden Ounces. 


Another story which I recollect, is as 
follows: 

A poor Indian appeared before the 
viceroy, and stated that he had found 
in the street a bag full of golden ounces, 
which had been advertised with the 
promise of a handsome reward to the 
person who should restore them to the 
owner ; that upon carrying them to this 
Don he had received the bag, 
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counted the ounces, extracted two, which 
he had seen him slip into his pocket ; 
and had then reproached the poor man 
with having stolen, part of the money, 
had called him a thief and a rascal, and 
instead of rewarding, had driven him 
from the house. With the viceroy there 
was no delay. Immediate action was 
his plan. Detaining the Indian, he des- 
patched an officer to desire the atten- 
dance of Don with his bag of 
ounces. He came, and the viceroy de- 
sired him to relate the circumstances, 
his practised eye reading his falsehood 
ata glance. ‘ May it please your excel- 
lency, I lost a bag containing gold. 
Tae Indian now in your excellency’s 
presence brought it to me in hopes of a 
reward, having first stolen part of the 
contents. I drove him from the house 
as a thief, who, instead of recompense, 
deserves punishment.’ 

‘Stay,’ said the viceroy, ‘there is some 
mistake here. How many ounces were 
there in the bag you lost?’ ‘ Twenty- 
eight.’ ‘And how many are here?’ 
‘But twenty-six.’ ‘Count them down. 
Isee itisas yousay. The case is clear, 
and we have been all mistaken. Had 
this Indian been a thief, he would never 
have brought back the bag, and stolen 
merely two ounces. He would have 
kept the whole. It is evident that this 
is not your bag, but another which this 
poor man has found. Sir, our interview 
is at an end. Continue to search for 
your bag of gold; and as for you, friend, 
since we cannot find the true owner, 
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sweep up these twenty-six pieces and 
carry them away. They are yours.’ 
So saying, his excellency bowed out the 
discomfited cheat and the overjoyed 
rustic.” 


Chureh of Our Lady. 


At a short distance from Mexico, on 
the rocky hill of Tepayacac, stands the 
church of Nwestra Senora de Gauda- 
lupe—Our Lady of Gaudalupe, which 
is celebrated throughout the whole of 
Mexico for its miraculous origin, and 
the possession of an equally miraculous 
picture of the Virgin. The absurd le- 
gend occupies a huge folio volume ; it 
may be briefly noticed in a few lines, 
thus. Soon after the conquest, a vision 
of the Virgin appeared to an Indian 
peasant, and’ erdered him to go to the 
bishop of Mexico, relate what he had 
seen, and order the prelate to build a 
chapel on that very spot in her honor. 
The man approached the episcopal pal- 
ace, but was intimidated by the state 
and magnificence that surrounded the 
bishop, and retired accordingly without 
obeying the orders he had received. On 
his return he again saw the vision, which 
rebuked him for his disobedience, and 
delivered a,more positive command. The 
peasant asked for some token, to show 
that his mission was authentic : he was 
ordered to climb to the summit of the 
rock, and told that he would there find 
the sign which he required. ‘The man 
obeyed, and though it was in the midst 
of winter, he found the heretofore des- 


olate spot covered with flowers. He 
gathereg some, went instantly to the 
palace, obtained admittance, related all 
that had happened, and then presented 
the flowers. The tale was instantly 
eredited, a procession to the rock set 
forth, and the picture was discovered. 
The church was immediately built, and 
munificently endowed. 

Such is the ridiculous fable which is 
implicitly believed by the inhabitants of 
this country, as the real history of the 
origin and foundation of the church of 
Our Lady of Gaudalupe. So strong is 
its influence, that even to this day oiier- 
ings are sent from every part of Mexico 
to this shrine of the Virgin. The first 
chapel was built at the top of the hill: 
a large one at its foot is now the, princi- 
pal one, and within its walls the picture 
is preserved. Several chapels have been 
erected at diflerent times by individuals, 
and the whole collection presents rather 
a rich appearance. It is difficult to say 
to what style of architecture it belongs, 
as all pretensions to uniformity are de- 
stroyed by the numerous capellas (or 
chapels) erected in the vicinity of the 
principal edifice, by the more wealthy 
votaries of the virgin. One of them is 
very remarkable ; having been built to 
commemorate an escape from shipwreck, 
it has assumed as much as possible the 
form of the sails of a ship. Our read- 
ers, may perhaps, perceive it in the en- 
graving, which is copied from one of the 


plates in Mr. Ward’s work. 
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The Gypsies. 


Tue Gypsies have borne a prominent 
part in the romantic literature of our 
age, and no one can forget Sir Walter 
Scott’s great and mysterious character 
of Meg Merrilies. But what many peo- 
ple seem to forget, and some, perhaps, 
are really ignorant of, is the part which 
these wandering tribes still actually per- 
form in real life. France has not es- 
caped their incursions. They are often 
met with under the side-arches of the 
bridges, in deserted Mayets*, and in ev- 
ery place where they can pitch their 
tents without being driven from it by 
suspicious owners. They may often be 
seen grouped round a fire in the open 
air, over which, boils a kettle filled with 
bones and other scraps thrown away by 
the butchers, or snatched from the mouths 
of their dogs. 

The men sleep all day, and roam a- 
bout at night; the wretched ragged 
women beg, and the children amuse the 
passengers by clacking their teeth in ca- 
dence. Allare distinguished by misery, 
by dirtt, and by a love of wandering. 


* A kind of summer house in the vineyards, to which 
the citizens of Nismes and other towns in the south of 
France, repair in the summer on Sunday evenings, with 
their families ; they are generally painted green and yellow. 


t One striking exception to this general habit was ex- 
eniplified in the case of a family, the mother of whom 
experienced a long and most suffering illness. She re- 
fused to leave the tent for a comfortable house, provided 
for her by some charitable friends, saying, that as she 
had never slept under a roof, she was convinced she should 
die of suffocation, if she tried the experiment. During 
several months which she lingered on, confined to her 
bed, the devoted attention of her family to her was exem- 
plary, and the cleanliness and delicacy of their manners 


A copper-colored skin, perfectly black 
hair, peculiar and marked features, pro- 
claim them all to spring from a distant 
and foreign origin; they live without 
fire or fixed habitation, without faith or 
form of worship; their almost incom- 
prehensible dialect seems a mixture of 
different languages, from which they 
have gleaned during their wanderings, 
and when the curious stranger questions 
them,, they reply that their pilgrimage 
is not yet finished. 

We have often heard of several sav- 
age virtues which distinguish the Gyp- 
sies ; I much fear that these virtues ex- 
ist only in the imaginations of novelists, 
and that if we follow these wandering 
tribes more closely, they will only afford 
us a sad spectacle of the lowest degra- 
dation. Nevertheless, they cannot have 
entirely escaped the influence of the law 
of conscience written in the hearts of all 
men; nor that of Christianity which 
surrounds and protects them. 

During several months, I observed a 
poor Gypsy woman who had fixed her 
abode at the foot of the rampart of the 
citadel of Nismes. Every time I went 
to the county gaol, in the exercise of my 
ministry, a little boy of seven years old, 
who seemed to belong to her, endeav- 
ored to attract my attention by his ab- 


such as might have done honor toa palace. These par- 
ticulars were related by the clergyman of the parieh in 
which they had pitched their tent, who with his sisters, 
were unwearied in their attendance on her, and also by 
the medical man who visited her. 
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surd contortions, and almost unintelligi- 
ble language. The mother remained 
by her half-extinguished fire-side, shiv- 
ering with cold, half-naked, concealing 
so young an infant in a cloth, that it 
is most probable these ruins saw its 
birth. 

This woman was still young, with all 
the. characteristic features and dress of 
her race. Her husband, for it appears 
that notwithstanding the customs of this 
peoplet, they were married, had been 
condemned to prison; she had followed 
him from a great distance on foot, spent 
with fatigue, carrying her eldest child 
on her back, and she was come to live 
as near her husband, as walls and guards 
would allow her; there she waited, coun- 
ting the days for his deliverance: she 
lived upon charity,. and as soon as the 
compassionate stranger threw her some 
pence, she might be seen running with 
joy to the grating, entreating the porter 
to give the poor prisoner the scanty pit- 
tance of public charity. On the day of 
his liberation, several members of the 
tribe were seen coming joyfully to wel- 
some their brother, and take his family 
far away, to seek a country where the 
laws were less strict, and men less vig- 
ilant. 

On the 5th of August, 1830, died an 
individual of whom the ‘ Oxford Journal’ 
gives the annexed account ;— 

The mortal remains of an aged fe- 
male, belonging to this singular race of 
people, were on Thursday last consigned 

} In England, marriage is general among the Gypsies. 


to the earth in Highworth church-yard, 
attended by a great concourse of spec- 
tators, attracted to the spot by the nov- 
elty of the spectacle. The interment 
was conducted with the greatest deco- 
rum, the interest of the scene being 
heightened, instead of damped, by the 
incessant rain which fell in torrents on 
the venerable uncovered locks of the 
husband. He acted as chief mourner on 
the occasion, and with his numerous off- 
spring forming the procession, was by 
‘the pitiless storm assailed, unmoved’. 
They appeared fully impressed with the 
awful solemnity of the last duty they 
were about to perform for one who had 
been a wife and a mother for nearly 
threescore years and ten. When living, 
she was a perfect ‘Meg Merrilies’ in ap- 
pearance, and it is even said that she 
was the identical person whom Walter 
Scott had in view when he wrote that 
inimitable character in Guy Mannering. | 
Be this as it may, for considerably more 
than half a century she exercised her 
oracular powers in propounding the 
‘good or bad fortune’ of all the fair-go- 
ing damsels of the country round. She 
had inspired many a love-lorn maid, not 
merely with hope, but with a ‘ dead cer- 
tainty’ that the joys of Hymen should 
be hers in less than one fleeting year; 
and the Delphic oracle never imparted 
half the satisfaction to its anxious en- 
quirers that our aged sybil invariably did 
to hers. True it is, however, that her 
powers of divining good fortune in some 
measure depended on the generosity of 
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her applicants; and while, for a shilling, 
or less, some poor maidens were con- 
strained to put up with the promise mere- 
ly of ‘a gentleman with a one-horse 
shay,’—the boon of half a crown would 
purchase a ‘lord with a coach and six.’ 
Often at ‘fair time’ she was seen to re- 
tire with some expecting lass to a remote 
corner of Highworth churchyard, when, 
like a second Cassandra, ‘ big with the 
mysteries of fate,’ she would unfold her 
anxious enquirer’s future destiny ; her 
predictions might not ‘always’ come 
true to the exact letter, still while there 
was life there was hope, and who would 
not purchase a year of such hopes for 
the trifling sum of half a crown ?—be- 
sides, even in this case, the verifications 
of her predictions were only in unison 
with those of our great high priest of 
astrologers, Francis Moore, who wonder- 
fully contrived that every thing should 





come to pass ‘the day before, or the day 
after.’ It should have been stated be- 
fore, that she made her mortal exit in 
a lane in the vicinity of Highworth, and 
that, in the coffin with her remains, 
were enclosed a knife and fork, and 
plate ; and five tapers (not wax we pre- 
sume) were placed on the lid, and kept 
constantly burning till her removal for 
interment; after which ceremony, the 
whole of her wardrobe was burnt, and 
her donkey and dog were slaughtered 
by her nearest relatives, in conformity 
to a superstitous custom remaining a- 
mong her tribe, derived, perhaps, from 
the éast, where, on the demise of a per- 
son of distinction, the whole of their ap- 
pendages both living .and dead, are de- 
stroyed, in order that the defunct may 
have the benefit of their services in the 
next world. It is said that a memorial 
is to be erected to her memory. 





Who filled the Coal Hole ? 


Amelia. | Have got acuriosity. Who 
can tell me where it came from—from 
air,.or earth, or sea? 

Tom. Let me seeit. O! I know it 
came from the bottom of the sea. 

Amelia. That it did not, master Tom. 
With all your knowing, you are wrong 
this time ;— it came out of the fire, last 
night. 

Elia. 1 know it did, for I heard a 
great noise in the fire, and this piece 
flew out. 


Tom. I still say it came from the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

Amelia. Father, will you look at this 
piece of something, that Ella has picked 
up, and tell us where it came from ? 

MrW. About sixty thousand years 
ago—it might be more or less—this lit- 
tle fragment was carried by fresh water 
into the salt sea, or inland lake. 

Tom. Sixty thousand years! Why, 
father! the earth is but six thousand 
years old. 
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Mr W. Prove that, my learned Theban. 


Tom. Were not Adam and Eve crea- | 


ted six thousand years since ? 

Mr W. The Bible tells us so, and I 
believe it. 

Tom. Well then, five days before that 
event, the earth was formed, with all its 
birds, and beasts, and fishes. 

MrW. No one has a greater rever- 
ence for that sacred book than I have ; 
and until Cuvier, and Sedgewick, and 
Buckland, published their books, I be- 
lieved, as you do, that the earth was but 
six thousand years old. God could have 
created it in a second; but I think, that 
an examination of the different strata, 
as they are called, proves that he did 
not. So much for the age of your cu- 
riosity, Amelia. Let us see what we 
can make of it. The outer portion of 
it is a sort of white cinder—the centre, 
unburnt coal. It is about an inch thick. 
Examine the edges closely, and tell me 
what you see. 

Elia. It looks like the leaves of a lit- 
tle book. 

Tom. May I try if it will split with 

my pen-knife ? 
Mr W. Certainly. But do it carefully. 
_ Tom. It splits beautifully. I can di- 
vide it into thin scales, as thin as wri- 
ting-paper. 

Mr W. What does that prove ? 

Tom. That it was slowly deposited. 

Mr W. What makes you think so ? 

Tom. Last year, when we dug our 
turf, I saw this very thing, and you told 
me that it was owing to the vegetable 


matter being slowly deposited. 

MrW. Before we proceed, fetch up a 
piece of the said turf’: there are some 
in the cellar, wet—they will show it best. 

Tom. Here is one. 

Mr W. Now, you all know that this 
was dug out of the earth. 

Ella. We saw it. 

MrW. And you know this turf is 
composed of twigs, and leaves, and flags, 
and branches of trees. 


Ella. O yes: I have seen them a 


thousand times. 

MrW. Now, Tom, try to split this 
turf this way. 

Tom. It will not split. 

MrW. Then try the other way. 

Tom. I can pull it into thin plates, 
and with my knife I can divide it into 
very thin sheets. 

MrW. Now, Amelia’s ‘curiosity’ is 
composed of vegetables, similar to this 
piece of fen-turf. : 

Tom. Then all coal is vegetables. 

MrW. Not all. Bring me the mi- 
croscope. Let usexaminea layer. O! 
how very beautiful! I can distinctly 
trace the veins of a leaf. 

Ella. O! let me see!—do let me see! 
I can see little twigs. 

MrW. Having proved it to be partly 
vegetable, the next question is, how it 
was carried to its bed? Kenneth, what 
carried my turf into the Isle of Ely ? 

Kenneth. Nobody—it grew there. 

Mr W. Not much of it. Some reeds 
and flags grew through it, but the great 
bulk was carried there. Guess again. 

















Ken. Was it water ? 
MrW. It was. Time was, when En- 
gland was one vast forest. Every leaf 
and twig that fell was floated by the 
mountain torrent, to the nearest sea or 
lake. The Isle of Ely, being low, had 
large quantities of these dead vegetables 
brought to it every winter. There are 
certain parts of England, called Fens, 
or Lowlands. What do you understand 
by Fen ? 

Tom. The low part of a country, 
through which water from the higher 
land runs. 

MrW. Your definition is good, but 
not very good. ‘A low part through 
which water runs from the higher lands,’ 
is a better definition of a large river than 
afen. Try again. 

Tom. A fen is the natural channel for 
the overflowings of rivers, or, in other 
words, for floods. 

MrW. That will do. Now, when the 
autumnal frosts have killed the leaves, 
and the winds have blown down the rot- 
ten twigs, the coal begins to run down 
the hills by a thousand little streamlets. 

Amelia. O! what nonsense ! 

MrW. Thank you, miss: it is not the 
first time my sense has been called non- 
sense. I repeat it—when the leaves fall, 
and the rains come down in torrents, 
then the full and brimming river runs 
over, and the coal begins its travels. # 

Ella. Then the coal does not grow in 
the coal-pits ? 

MrW. No, Ella. This piece of coal 
grew on a tree. 
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Kenneth. Coal grow on a tree! 

Mr W. Yes, grew on a tree—at least, 
a good part of it: and this piece of turf 
also grew on trees: but, as our coal has 
commenced its travels, we must sail 
down with it. Where do you think the 
greatest supply of coal came from— 
from the mountain or the valley ? 

Amelia. From the valley. 

Ella. From the mountain. 

MrW. Ella is right: it is almost 
wholly fromthe mountain-forests. Tom, 
tell me why ? 

Tom. Because the leaves of the trees 
in the valley remain where they fall, 
sheltered frem the roaring wind, and 
untouched by the mountain cataract. 

Mr W. Very true, but rather fine. It 
requires a strong and rapid current to 
carry twigs, and branches, and leaves ; 
and, as the streams of a valley are slug- 
gish, they are left to die where they fall, 
to form the future soil. 

Tom. The greatest coal-beds ought, 
therefore, to be found in the vicinity of 
mountains. 

MrW. And so they are. Cumber- 
land and Wales are not very flat coun- 
tries. But we must still pursue our coal. 
When the rivers, laden with mountain- 
twigs and leaves, have overflowed their 
banks, they deluge the adjacent country, 
and the waters becoming stagnant, the 
leaves and twigs are left upon the land, 
as the waters subside and enrich it. 

Tom. Do they become fens ?—and can 
turf be dug there ? 

MrW. No. A fen, like the Isle of 
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70 ACCOUNT OF THE CEYLON ELK. 


Ely, is a large flat slope, where the wa- 
ters ran so slowly, that the twigs and 
leaves rested there in large quantities. 

Tom. Then our turf would have been 
at the bottom of the sea, in the state of 
coal ? 

Mr W. It would have been at the bot- 
tom of the sea, certainly; but I presume 
it requires many thousand years to con- 
vert it into coal. It requires the pres- 
sure of many millions of tons of water 
per square yard. How many glutinous 
sea-weeds must die, and how many dead 
fish may mingle with the mass, ere it 
becomes coal, I know not; but when it 
is actually coal, the past tells us that 
there are mighty heavings underneath, 
and the setting free of some imprisoned 
matter, and the breaking asunder of coal- 
seams, yards thick; and this is all that 
man may enjoy the luxury of warmth. 

Tom. Do not animals require it ? 


















Mr W. Never,except they are brought 
by man from their natural climate, 
‘The fool hath said in his heart, There 
is no God’—none other could. Of all 
the objects in nature, that tell us how 
God cared for man, there are none more 
vast, more astonishing, than the coal. 
fields. We look upon the forest, and 
love it for its beauty; autumn throws 
an increased loveliness over the land- 
scape; winter brings down the withered 


leaf, the frail emblem of human life, 


and we sigh over the shortness of its 
duration; it is borne away by the tore 
rents, and is, by us, forgotten. But itis 
not forgotten. It has gladdened our eye, 
and nourished its parent stem; it now 
becomes subservient to the wants of mil- 
lions yet unborn; and, for aught we 
know, of millions born after the lapse of 
millions of years. Astronomy has noth- 
ing more wonderful than this. 





The Ceylon Elk. 


Ir is said that next to the elephant, 
the most remarkable animal is the elk, 
of which there is a species, I imagine, 
peculiar to the island of Ceylon. It 
differs from the common elk, in having 
a short thick mane, that covers the neck 
and throat. 

When full-grown, it measures about 5 
feet from the extremity of the fore-hoof 
to the top of the shoulder. Its color is 
dark-brown, except on the neck, belly, 
and hind part of the thighs, where it 
approaches nearly to black. The habits 
of this animal are gregarious, though it 


is occasionally met with alone in the 
woods. Its appearance betokens gentle 
ness, and even timidity, but it is, never 
theless, tenacious of a stranger’s ap 
proach; and at a particular season it is 
extremely dangerous to go near it. It 
is very difficult to tame, for though play: 
ful and harmless while young, as soon 
as it begins to have a consciousness of 
if power, it becomes wild, and so impa: 
tient of restraint, that it cannot be rec: 
onciled even to its keeper. The female 
precisely resembles the male, except 
that it is smaller, and has no horns. 
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Anecdotes of Wolves, 





WE have few wolves remaining in New 
England, and these are principally confined 


to mountains. 
the country, every town swarmed with them. 
It is surprising how completely we have got 
rid of these troublesome neighbors, whilst 
many countries in Europe still abound with 
them, and even in France and Germany, 
many of them frequently commit their dep- 
redations. 

In Norway the following very simple con- 
trivance has entrapped many a wolf: Ina 
circle of about six or eight feet in diameter, 
stakes are driven so close to each other that 
a wolf cannot creep through, but which are 
yhigh enough to prevent his leaping over 
them. In the midst of this circle a single 
stake is driven, to which a young lamb or 
kid is bound. Around this circle a second is 
formed, of which the stakes are as close and 
as high as the inner one, and at a distance 
not greater than will permit of a wolf to 
pass conveniently, but not to allow of his 
turning round. In the outer circle a door is 
formed, which opens inward, and rests a- 
gainst the inner circle but moves easily on 
its hinges, and fastens itself on shutting. 
Through this door the wolves enter, some- 
times in such a number as to fill the enclo- 
sure. The first wolf now paces the circle in 


order to discover some opening through 


t 


But at the first settlement of 


which he can get at the lamb. When he 
comes to the back of the door which is in his 
way, he pushes it with his muzzle, it closes 
and fastens, he passes by, and goes the round 
for the second time, without being able either 
to enter the inner circle, or to retreat from 
the outer. At length he begins to perceive 
that he is a prisoner, and his hideous howl- 
ing announces to those who have contrived 
the trap that he is taken, who immediately 
come and despatch him. It is said that this 
sort of trap is also used for foxes, and even 
occasionally constructed on a small scale for 
mice. 

The wolf still continues to infest the nor 
theru regions of Europe, and those countries | 
where dense forests are not yet cleared. It 
was extirpated much earlier in England 
than in any other country of Europe. An- 
cient chronicles state that, in the tenth cen- 
tury, king Edgar attempted to extirpate 
these animals in England by commuting the 
punishments for certain crimes into the ac 
ceptance of a certain number of wolves 
tongues from each criminal; and in Wales, 
by converting the tax of gold and silver into 
an annual tribute of three hundred wolves’ 
heads. In after times their destruction was 
promoted by certain rewards, and some lands 
were held on condition of destroying the 
wolves which infested the parts of the king: 
dom in which they were situated. In 128], 
these animals troubled several of the English 
counties, but after that period english records 
make no mention of them. The last wolf 
known in Scotland was killed in 1680, and 
in Ireland one was killed in 1701. 

Bounties were offered for the heads of 
these animals in Massachusetts, at the first 
settlement of the country, but, down to the 
year 1757, it is mentioned in the history o 
Ipswich, it was a common thing to hear them 
commence their howling soon, after sunset, 
and it was dangerous to go near the woods 
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The Panther Hunter. 


On the banks of the beautiful Susque- woods and to the storm. He had grown 
hannah, one of the large rivers of North old in the forest ; but, like the aged and 
America, lived some years ago an aged gnarled oak, a vestige still remained of 


man, whose life had been devoted tothe his ancient hardihood. He was one of 
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74 THE PANTHER HUNTER. 


the pioneers of civilization, and one of 
his greatest regrets was that society in 
its march was fast driving the game be- 
fore it. ‘I have seen the foot-prints of 
the Indian and the panther,’ he would 
say to the admiring youngsters, who 
crowded round him to listen to the tales 
of his eventful life, ‘where now the 
fields are white with the harvest; they 
have passed away with the wilderness, 
and my own gray head will. soon lie 
down in the dust. I must not murmur. 
Yet I shall be the last who has witness- 
ed nature in this spot, in her simple and 
solitary grandeur. QO, that I could but 
once again exhibit a panther-skin as the 
trophy of my age!’ 

For years the neighborhood had been 
undisturbed by the presence of any of 
the larger beasts of prey, and the flocks 
of the husbandmen reposed in security 
in the rude but progressively improving 
enclosures, which here and there inter- 
sected what had once been a magnificent 
forest. Yet, strange to say, on the very 
next day to that on which the above con- 
versation took place, the villagers were 
alarmed by a report that a panther had 
been seen on the banks of a river which 
flowed close by. 

The old man’s eyes brightened at the 
intelligence ; he seemed to have shaken 
off his years, as, with a firm and un- 
daunted step, he shouldered his rifle in 
the hope of gaining the object of his 
heart’s desire. ‘I'll find the creature,’ 
said he; ‘I can go to the spot; and if 
an old man’s eyes do not fail him, I 


shall have an easy task. But there is 
no knowing what may take place ; they 
are a dangerous animal.’ And he de- 
parted, accompanied only by his dog. 

The day was fast waning away, and 
the shades of the surrounding trees en- 
veloped the watchful hunter, as he pass- 
ed the margin of almost inaccessible ra- 
vines, eager to discover his prey; but the 
panther appeared not, and he began to 
fear that he was doomed to watch in 
vain. 

At length, leaning his rifle against a 
tree, he commenced partaking of the 
scanty repast with which he had provi- 
ded himself; all was still around him— 


his dog lay quietly at his feet—a few| 


yards beyond him the clear and spark- 
ling waters of the river might be seen 
meandering in loveliness beneath the 
craggy bank or precipice, lifting itself 
towards the skies more than a hundred 
feet. Thitherward the hunter strayéd, 
gazing upon the stream and the valley 
below, crimsoned by the setting sun, 
while thoughts of other days chased one 
another across his brain, as summer 
clouds cast their flickering shadows over 


a harvest field. He was aroused from J 


his lethargy by a rustling among the 
bushes close beside him, and turning 
round, he beheld the panther cross his 
path. He shuddered ; for his rifle still 


leaned against the tree where he had§ 


placed it. and between him and it stood 
the panther ! 

The animal gazed at him for a mo 
ment, and springing into a tree with a 
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growl, it fixed its eyes on the dismayed 
hunter,and its fierce gaze made him shrink 
to the very edge of the precipice. He 
cast his eyes over the abyss—there was 
no retreat—death stared him in the face 
on either side, and he gave himself up 
to the hopelessness of despair. Instinct- 
ively he grasped his open knife in one 
hand, while, with the other he laid hold 
of a small sapling which had fortunate- 
ly taken root and sprung up almost on the 
brink of the precipice. The panther, in 
the meantime, stretched itself along the 
branch on which it had taken its station, 
crouching like a cat ready to spring up- 
on her prey. In this state it remained 
for some time, as if conscious that its 
prey was secure, and as if it derived 
pleasure from keeping its victim in such 
terrible suspense. 

The hunter’s faithful dog, which had 
at first shrunk from the panther, with a 
fear equal to that of his master, now 
took courage, and boldly approached it, 
barking angrily, and leaping towards the 
branch on which it had placed itself. 
Instead, however, of diverting the atten- 
tion of the fierce animal, it seemed only 
to irritate and enrage it. Drawing it- 
self up, with a sudden spring it darted 
at the hunter, who eagerly watched its 
every motion. He gave himself up for 
lost; but at the moment of the animal’s 
spring, with a short convulsive shriek 
of horror, he jumped aside. The sharp 


» claws of the animal fixed themselves in 


his cloak, and he would have gone with 
it over into the dread abyss, but for the 


PHEASANT, AND TURKEY. 75 


hold of the sapling, which he fortunate- 
ly retained. For a moment it seemed 
as if the animal would recover its foot- 
ing, but with an instinctive presence of 
mind, the hunter loosed his grasp of the 
cloak, and the panther dragged it over 
the precipice, and was crushed in pieces 
as it fell from crag to crag towards the 
bottom of the ravine. 

The hunter rushed to the tree, and 
seizing his rifle, made his way to the 
foot of the precipice, and finding his 
huge foe still quivering in the agonies 
of death, he lodged the contents in its 
head. He returned home oxulting in 
his exploit, and exhibited his trophy 
with exulting joy; but the toil and the 
terror which he had endured were too 
much for his aged strength, and his re- 
mains now rest.in the earth, near the 
scene of his past achievements. 





Anecdote of the Pheasant. 


A turkey-cock or gobbler, a common 
cock, and an English pheasant, were 
keptin the same farm-yard. After some 
time, the turkey was sent to another 
farm. Soon after his departure the cock 
and pheasant had a quarrel: the cock 
being a little the largest, and the best 
armed of the two, beat the pheasant, and 
the pheasant disappeared. Inafew days 


he returned, accompanied by the turkey, 
whose residence he had finally discov- 
ered: the two allies together fell on the 
unfortunate cock and killed him. 
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English Scenery. 


In the southern and most picturesque 
part of Oxfordshire, near the base of the 
Chiltern Hills, stands Shirbourn castle. 
When viewed externally there are prob- 
ably few finer existing specimens of the 
castellated architecture of feudal times, 
than the stern and imposing structure 
delineated in our engraving. Our lit- 
tle readers may not understand what is 
meant by ‘ feudal times,’ and we will in- 
form them, that a few hundred years 
ago there were barons in England who 
owned miles of land, which they let out 
to the common people, and on some por- 
tion of which they built a large stone 
castle, and kept a great number of ser- 
vants. These servants they could turn 
into soldiers, as they very often did, to 
go to battle with some, other great baron, 
and there was continual fighting among 
them. The times are different now, 
and most of the old castles are gone to 
ruin. Some few however remain to 
show what strong and gloomy places 
they were, and among these is the one 
drawn in our picture. The whole struc- 
ture is surrounded by a moat or ditch, 
like a canal, of great breadth and depth, 
and is entered by means of three draw- 
bridges, at the end of which is the prin- 
cipal gateway, defended by a massy 
portcullis, which is a great machine like 
a farmer’s harrow, stuck full of mon- 
strous spikes, and can be raised up and 
let down at pleasure. 

Such is the outside cnaracter of this 





Shirbourn Castle: 


memento of a warlike age; which, ex: 
cepting the alterations that have taken 
place in the vicinage and approaches, 
probably in no essential respect differs 
from its appearance in the fourteenth 
century. The surprise of the visiter, 
therefore, may be imagined, when on en- 
tering within its venerable walls, he 
finds the inside fitted up in a style of 
modern elegance and comfort,which des. 
troys every idea of antiquity,and has not 
the slightest correspondence with the out 
side character of the structure. 
mory, a long and spacious room, is ak 
most the only part of the edifice, which 
carries the mind back to the past. The 
‘chair of baronial dignity’ still preserves 
its place in this apartment, on the walls 
of which are suspended many interesting 
pieces of armor, shields, tilting-spears, 
and various kinds of ancient as well as 
modern defensive weapons. The other 
principal rooms are not of very large di- 
mensions, although commodious and 
well-proportioned. There are two ex 
tensive libraries, which are well filled 
with books, and tastefully adorned with 
paintings and sculpture; among the por 
traits is an original of Catherine Parr, 
queen of Henry the eighth. That of 
the gentle and unfortunate queen is ex 
tremely interesting. She is represented 


standing behind a highly embellished 
vacant chair, with her hand on the back. 
Her dress is black, richly ornamented 
The fingers are f 


with precious stones. 
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73 BREAKING A STONE 


loaded with rings, and in one hand is a 
handkerchief, edged with deep lace. In- 
serted in the lower part of the frame, 
and carefully covered with glass, is an 
interesting appendage to this portrait— 


ON A MAN’S CHEST. 


a piece of hair cut from the head of 
Catherine Parr in 1799, when her coffin 
was opened at Sudley castle. The hair 
corresponds with that in the picture, 
which is auburn. 


Q 
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Feats of 


Most of the feats performed by jug- 
glers, when properly examined, and strip- 
ped of their false coloring, prove to be 
either illustrations of some well-known 
property of matter, the application of me- 
chanical power in an unusual way, or 
mere simple deceptions. 

These observations may be illustrated 
by a curious performance which took 
place in London some years back. The 
exhibitor, a strong athletic man, allowed 
a large stone to be laid on his chest, and 
broken to pieces by sledge-hammers, 
without appearing to suffer either pain 
or inconvenience. The performance of 
this’ feat would appear to require Hercu- 
lean strength and great endurance; but 
it was founded simply on a correct knowl- 
edge of the result produced by striking 


‘a large body with a smaller one. 


To understand the deception of break- 
ing the stone with the sledge-hammer, 
we must consider the power of resist- 
ance possessed by different bodies when 
brought into contact with each other. 

The force with which two bodies 
strike each other when brought into con- 
tact by some impelling power, depends 
upon two circumstances; namely, the 


Strength. 


speed with which they are driven for 
ward, and the weight of the bodies them. 
selves. Thus, two bodies of equal 
weights, and moving towards each other 
with equal speed, would, when they 
came together, strike each other with 
equal force; but if, although the weight 
was the same, one of these bodies was 
moving with four or fivé times the speed 
of the other, then the quickest moving 
body would strike the slowest mover 
with four or five times the force than 
would otherwise have been the case. © 
If we wish the slowest mover of two § 
bodies to resist the blow of the quickest, 
it is necessary that the weight of the 
slowest should exceed that of the quick 
est, by as many times as the speed of 
the former exceeds that of the larger. 
If this be done, the striking force of the 
small body would be exactly balanced 
by the resistance of the larger, and both 
would remain at rest. If, therefore, the 
larger body be two hundred times the 
weight of the smaller, and at rest, then, 
although the speed of the smaller in 
creased its striking power to twenty 
pounds, still, on account of the great dif 
ference between twenty and two hun 
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80 LIFTING A MAN BY HIS HANDS AND FEET. 


dred, the blow would only be felt at a 
short distance from where it was given ; 
and this arises from what is called the 
inert power of resistance to the larger 
body, which is always in proportion to 
its weight, whether at rest or in motion. 
It is then by the application of these 
laws, so as to produce the object of the 
last experiment, namely, to cause a large 
body, when at rest, to be struck by a 
smaller, that this feat is performed. 
Suppose the hammer to weigh twenty 
pounds, and the stone on the breast to 
weigh two hundred pounds, the man 
would not feel the blow. At times, an 
anvil has been employed instead of a 
stone, but the breaking of the stone by 
the blows of the hammer, produces an 
appearance of greater difficulty in the 
experiment ; and if the stone be well se- 
lected, no great force is necessary to 
se the fracture of its whole substance. 
he chief difficulty to the performer 
is the bearing, for any length of time, 
so heavy a weight as the stone or anvil 
on his chest ; but a man in good health 
can support, for a moderate time, a much 
greater weight than is usually supposed, 
if, before the weight is placed on his 
chest, he takes a deep inspiration, and 
keeps his muscles in a state of power- 
ful action. 
The following singulat experiment 
is given in Dr. Brewster’s own words. 
‘One of the most remarkable exper- 
iments relative to the strength of the 
human frame, is that in which a heavy 
man is raised with the greatest ease, the 





instant his own lungs, and those of the 
persons who raise him, are inflated with 
air. This experiment was, I believe, 
first shown in England a few years ago, 
by Major H. who saw it performed in a 
large party at Venice, under the direc- 
tion of an officer in the American navy. 
The heaviest person in company lies 
down upon two chairs, his legs being 
supported by one and his back by the 
other. Four persons, one at each leg, 
and one at each shoulder, then try to 
raise him, and they find his dead weight 
to be very great, from the difficulty they 
experience in supporting him. When 
he is replaced in the chair, each of the 
four persons takes hold of the body as 
before, and the person to be lifted gives 
two signals by clapping his hands. At’ 
the first signal he himself, and the four 
lifters, begin to draw a long and full 
breath, and when the inhalation is com- 
pleted, or the lungs filled, the second 
signal is given, for raising the person 
from the chair. To his own surprise, 
and that of his bearers, he rises with 
the greatest facility, as if he were no 
heavier than a feather. 

On several occasions I have observed, 
that when one of the bearers performs 
his part ill, by making the inhalation 
out of time, the part of the body which 
he tries to raise is left as it were behind. 
At Venice, the experiment was performed 
in a much more imposing manner 
The heaviest man in the party was rais+ 
ed and sustained upon the points of the 
fore-fingers of six persons. 














In our country we do not need bread fruit, 
nor, if we took a fancy to it, would it grow 
in our climate. We already enjoy a plenty 
of all kindsof bread. But this tree and its 
fruit are considered as a great blessing in the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean ; and it grows 
in great plenty at Tahiti or Otaheite, one of 
the Sandwich islands. Its branches 
spread widely, with large leaves, and it 
grows to the height of about 40 feet. Its 
fruit is oval like an egg, and its foliage is 
luxuriant and beautiful. The fruit is about 
eight inches long, with a smooth green out- 
er rind, which covering is as bitter as the 
green outside husk of a hazel-nut or shag- 
bark. The part eaten is between the core 
and the rind. The fruit cannot be long 
kept, unless it is baked. It has an acid taste 
which persons not used to eating it consider 
unpleasant at first; but it serves the natives 
of Otaheite both for vegetables and bread. 
The tree is also used for timber and fuel ; the 
bark for canoes; and the islanders would 
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The Bread Fruit Tree, and the Ship Bounty. 


find it difficult to subsist without the fruit. 
It is cooked in various ways, sometimes with 
milk and sometimes baked. A milky juice 
issues from incisions or slits in the tree,which 
serves as glue or paste. It has been trans- 
planted with great care to the West Indies, 
where it thrives very well, but the blacks 
prefer the old native plantain, and have 
strong prejudices against this new-comer, 
The English planters grow fond of it and 
consider it as a great delicacy, using it prin- 
cipally in the form of puddings. It is very 
white, if duly gathered and prepared. 

* God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.’ 
He has provided for the wants of all his chil- 
dren. In all parts of the earth where one 
luxury is wanting, some useful substitute has 
been found. His care is equally extended 
to the savage as the civilized world, to man 
and beast, fish and fowl, the insect that 
creeps and the eagle that soars. And the 
natives of the Pacific islands thank God that 
he made the bread-fruit tree, on which, if all 
other resources failed, they could still live 
and thrive. Three of the trees will support 
a man a whole year, without his laboring a 
day. 

There is a very interesting narrative con- 
nected with the bread-fruit. Upon its dis- 
covery by captain Cook in the South Sea isl- 
ands, it was represented to the British gov- 
ernment that the introduction of it into the 
W.Indies would be of great benefit to the in- 
habitants, particularly to the poor slaves, as 
an article of food; accordingly, in the year 
1787, a vessel was fitted out in the most com- 
modious manner for the reception of the 
plants, and placed under the command of 














82 THE MUTINY ABOARD THE SHIP BOUNTY. 


lieutenant Bligh, who had previously sailed 
with captain Cook round the world. 

There were, besides the captain, thirty- 
four persons, and also two intelligent botan- 
ists, who went for the purpose of collecting 
specimens of various plants in the South Sea 
islands, and of taking care of the bread-fruit 
cuttings during the voyage. — 

The Bounty sailed from Spithead on the 
23d of December, and, after meeting with 
a severe storm, put into Teneriffe, in order 
to refit. From this place she sailed on the 
10th of January, 1788, and struggled for 
nearly a month with tempestuous weather. 
She was then obliged to bear away for the 
Cape of Good Hope; but, at last, came to 
anchor in Matavai Bay, in the island of 
Otaheite. 

The natives soon came aboard, some with 
pigs, as presents, and some with plantain 
trees, as tokens of peace. Captain Bligh 
went on shore, and was received with joy 
by the poor savages, who would insist upon 
clothing him in the Otaheitean fashion, and 
showed him every mark of respect and 
friendship. 

The Bounty staid four months at Mata- 
vai, and received on board upwards of one 
thousand plants. She then made sail to a- 
nother island, called Annamooka, where the 
captain and crew carried on a brisk trade 
with the natives in yams, plantains, hogs, 
fruits, and other productions. The ship 
now steered away, bidding an affectionate 
farewell to the kind and simple-hearted isl- 
anders. 

All things seemed now prosperous; but, 
just as the captain was congratulating him- 
self with the success of his mission, he was 


early one morning awakened by Fletcher 
and Christian, one of the mates, with three 
others, who tied his hands behind his back, 
and threatened him with instant death, if 
he spoke or made the least resistance. They 
then pulled him out of bed, forced him on 
deck, and placed him under a guard. 

Christian, who was the leader of the mu- 
tiny, now ordered the boatswain to hoist the 
launch out, and captain Bligh, with nineteen 
persons, were forced into it. The mutineer 
threw into it a few bags of bread, a joint or 
two of pork, a little wine, spirits, and water, 
and left its crew out in the open sea to shift 
for themselves, and get back to England as 
they could. 

The captain first tried to land on some of 
the islands nearest to him, but they were in 
habited by an unfriendly people; one of his 
men was murdered in making the attempt, 


and the whole crew narrowly escaped. He | 
then bore away for Timor, a distance of § 


twelve hundred leagues, across an ocean 
whose navigation was scarcely known, ex 
posed both to the dangers of the deep and 
to famine, their little store only allowing 
them to serve out one ounce of bread, and 
a quarter of a pint of water, a day. 

But the captain end his crew passed 
through still greater privations. They were 
obliged, in one storm, to throw overboard all 
the superfluous clothes, spare sails, and ropes. 
They encountered several tempests ;—some 
times the sea broke over the boat, and they 
were seldom dry. The allowance of food 
was gradually reduced, and that of rum 
withheld. One bird they caught, about the 
size of a pigeon, was divided into eighteen 
portions, and greedily devoured ; but at last, 
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in spite of all their misery, and after a vari- 
ety of adventures and privations, almost un- 
exampled, on the eleventh of June, captain 
Bligh announced to his famished crew the 
pleasing intelligence, that, by observation of 
longitude, he found they had passed the me- 
ridian of the eastern partof Timor. At day- 
break on the following morning a cultivated 
coast, finely wooded, appeared before them. 
This was Timor, an island north of New 
Holland. 

Thus, in a voyage of forty-one days, 
through an almost unknown sea, with the 
smallest stock of provisions, did this small 
company run a distance of three thousand 
six hundred and eighteen miles, without the 
loss of a single individual. And to what do 
you suppose this was owing? Why, to or- 
der being preserved among the crew ; by 
their implicit obedience to their superior ; by 
Christian resignation ; by fortitude, and 
courage, and patience. 

These are all moral qualities, and we 
may learn a lesson from this narrative of the 
highest importance to us; namely, that we 
have powers within us, which, if properly 
used, ure superior to all outward cireumstan- 
ces, and which will enable us to subdue many 
evils. Indeed, what is called evil, we must 
look upon rather as wholesome excitements 
to our minds, than as real misfortunes. 
Without the trials of life we should be un- 
able to have a due relish for its pleasures ; 
just as without cold we should know nothing 
of the comfort of heat, or without darkness 
be unable duly to appreciate the benefit of 
light. ’ 

Captain Bligh soon after went to England 
safe and sound, and a vessel was fitted out 
in search of the mutineers. Several were 
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taken, carried to England, and executed. 
From their statement it appeared that quar- 
rels soon sprung up among them after the 
departure of their captain, and several suf- 
fered violent deaths, among whom was Chris 
tian, the instigator of the mutiny. 

For a number of years after, nothing was 
heard of the remainder of the crew ; but, at 
length, two British vessels chanced to fall in 
with Piteairn’s Island, and were astonished 
to find it inhabited; and, more so, to find that 
the inhabitants spoke the English language. 

At last a fine grey-headed old man came 
on board, and confessed himself to be one of 
the mutineers, by name John Adams. His 
little colony consisted of forty-six persons, 
who had a pretty little village. They had 
cultivated the grdund, and formed it after 
the English fashion. They were also peace- 
able, loving, and happy. Why was this? 
you will say—John Adams had found out 
that good government and religion were nec- 
essary ; he had instructed his community m 
their duty to God and man, and taught them 
obedience to a code of simple but efficient 
LAWS. 

A letter has just appeared in an English 
paper,giving a brief account of a late visit to 
this island, by the frigate Curacoa. Most 
of the officers were enabled to land, and were 
received by its interesting inhabitants with 
that welcome which they are ever so ready 
to afford to those who have the opportunity 
of visiting them; indeed the arrival of the 
Curacoa was most opportune, for they had 
been laboring under a severe epidemic, which 
the kind exertions of the surgeon, together 
with a supply of medicines presented to them 
by captain Jones, tended much to alleviate. 
On the second day, they were presented with 
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the stores sent them by the British gov- 
ernment, consisting of a supply of arms and 
ammunition, spades, iron kettles, &c. receiv- 
ing, at the same time, an address from cap- 
tain Jones, in which, after giving them all 
the credit due for their hitherto exemplary 
conduct, he admonished them to continue in 
the ame quiet and peaceable way, as any 
dereliction would withdraw from them the 
support of her Majesty’s government. They 
have increased in number to 114; the oldest 
person on the island being the wife of Chris- 
tian, the chief of the mutineers, and one of 
those Otaheitans, who sailed in the Bounty 
from Otaheite to Pitcairn’s Island; she per- 
fectly recollects the landing of captain Cook 
at Otaheite. 

The Curagoa afterwards visited Owhyhee. 
It was here that captain Cook lost his life, 
and the only monument which marks the 
spot on which he fell, is the stump of an old 
cocoa-nut tree, with a sheet of copper nailed 
on it some years ago by the crew of the 
frigate Imogene. 

An old grey-headed native, who lived in 
a hut close to the spot, intimated to some of 
the officers that he was present at the tragi- 
cal event, and actually went through a kind 
of pantomimic representation of the whole 
scene—the first attack with stones—the re- 
treat of Cook to the boats—his death—the 
fear of the natives when the ship fired upon 
them, which he exemplified by falling down 
and creeping upon his belly behind the near- 
est bush, and then the roasting and eating 
of the body on a hill out of the reach of the 
shot. The representation was too perfect 
to admit of a doubt as to his having been an 
eye-witness, if not an actor in the business. 

A large party of the officers visited the fa- 





VISIT TO THE OWHYEE VOLCANO. 


mous voleano of the Kirauea, situate about 
twenty miles from the anchorage, and deem- 
ed the largest, and in the most active state 
of any in the known world—the circumfer- 
ence of the crater being about thirteen or 
fourteen miles; and its depth a thousand feet 
below the level of the surrounding plain, 
from which it appears to have at once sunk 
perpendicularly down. They descended, 
with a guide, into the great crater, and after 
walking over some miles of its uneven sur- 
face, arrived at a lake of red hot burning la- 
va, of at least three miles in circumierence, 
They returned on the seventh day to the 
ship, highly gratified with the excursion, 
and deeming themselves amply repaid for 
all the inconveniences and severe toil they 
had encountered on their journey. 

We cannot help quoting from the Tour of 
Mr. Ellis what he says about this wonderful 
Volcano. ‘ We expected to see a mountain 
with a broad base and rough sides, composed 
of loose slags or hardened streams of lava; 
but instead of this we found ourselves on the 
edge of a steep precipice, with a vast plain 
before us, 15 or 16 miles in circumference, 
and sunk below us from two to four hundred 
feet. The surface of this plain is covered 
with great stones and volcanic rocks, over 
which it was difficult to walk. After pro 
ceeding some distance we came to the edge 
of the great crater, where a spectacle sub 
lime and appalling presented itself before us 

We stopped and trembled. Astonishment 
and awe rendered us mute, and like statues 
we stood fixed to the spot, with our eye 
riveted on the abyss below. The bottom was 
one vast flood of burning matter, rolling 
and fro its fiery surge and flaming billows 
All around were islands throwing up flames 
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Scotch Scenery. 


Tue Isle of Skye is one of the dargest 
of the western islands of Scotland. The 
coast is bold and romantic; and the cas- 
tle of Dunvegan, which is represented 
in the picture, is situated on the very 
edge of the rocks that overlook the stor- 
my lake. This whole island belongs to 
two Scotch lairds, named Macdonald and 
Macleod, and is principally used for feed- 
ing sheep and cattle. 

The castle is the ancient residence of 
Mr. Macleod, chief of the clan of that 
name, Its dimensions are not imposing, 
but its situation overhanging the water, 
in an unfrequented extremity of a re- 
mote island ; and the traditionary histo- 
ry which attest the truth of the legends, 
give romantic interest to Dunvegan. Sir 
Walter Scott passed a night in this cas- 
tle; and as old castles are said by the 
people round them to be haunted, he was 
put into’ the haunted room to see how he 
would like the chamber. But we had 
better take his account of it. 

‘In the year 1814, I had been ona 
pleasure voyage with some friends a- 
round the north coast of Scotland, and 
in that course had arrived in the salt- 
water lake under the castle of Dunve- 
gan, whose turrets, situated upon a frown- 
ing rock, rise above the waves of the 
loch. As most of the party, and I my- 
self in particular, chanced to be well 
known to the laird of Macleod, we were 
welcomed to the castle with Highland 
hospitality, and glad to find ourselves in 





Dunvegan Castle. 


polished society, after a cruise of some 
duration. The most modern part of the 
castle was founded in the days of James 
VI.; the more ancient is referred toa 
period ‘whose birth tradition notes not.’ 
Until the present Macleod connected by 
a drawbridge the site of the castle with 
the mainland of Skye, the access must 
have been extremely difficult. Indeed, 
so much greater was the regard paid to 
security than to convenience, that in for 
mer times the only access to the mansion 
arose through a vaulted cavern ina rock, 
up which a staircase ascended from the 
sea shore, like the buildings we read of | 
in the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe. 
Such a castle in the extremity of the 
highlands, was of course furnished with 
many a tale of tradition, and many a 
superstitious legend to fill occasional in- 
tervals in the music and song, as proper 
to the halls of Dunvegan as when John- 
soncommemoratedthem. We reviewed 
the arms and ancient valuables of this 
distinguished family—saw the dirk and 
broadsword of Rorie Mhor, and his horn, 
which would drench three chiefs of these 
degenerate days. The solemn drinking 
cup of the Kings of Man must not be 
forgotten, nor the fairy banner given to 
Macleod by the queen of the Fairies. 
Amid such tales of ancient tradition, 
I had from Macleod and his lady the 
courteous offer of the haunted apartment 
of the castle about which, as a stranger, 
I might be supposed interested. Accord 
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88 THE SLEEP-WALKING SAILOR. 


ingly, I took possession of it about the 
witching hour. Except, perhaps, some 
tapestry hangings, and the extreme thick- 
ness of the walls, which argued great 
antiquity, nothing could have been more 
comfortable than the interior of the a- 
partment; but if you looked from the 
windows, the view was such as to cor- 
respond with the highest tone of super- 
stition. An autumnal blast, sometimes 
clear, sometimes driving mist before it, 
swept along the troubled billows of the 
lake, which it occasionally concealed, 
and by fits disclosed. The wavesrushed 
in wild disorder on the shore, and cov- 
ered with foam the steep piles of rock, 
which rising from the sea in forms some- 
thing resembling the human figure, have 
obtained the name of Macleod’s Maid- 
ens, and in such a night, seemed no bad 
representatives of the Norwegian god- 
desses, called Choosers of the Slain, or 
Riders of the Storm. There was some- 
thing of the dignity of danger in the 
scene ; for on a platform beneath the 
windows lay an ancient battery of can- 
non, which had sometimes been used 
against privateers even of late years. 
The distant scene was a view of that 
part of the Quillan mountains which 
are called, from their form, Macleod’s 
Dining Tables. The voice of anangry 
cascade, termed the Nurse of Rorie 
Mhor, because that chief slept best in its 
vicinity, was heard from time to time 


mingling its notes with those of wind. 


and wave. Such was the haunted room 
at Dunvegan, and as such, it well de- 


In the 
language of Dr. Johnson, who has 
stamped his memory on this remote place, 
‘I looked around me and wondered that 
I was not more affected; but the mind 
is not at all times equally ready to be 


served a less sleepy inhabitant. 


moved.’ In a word, it is necessary to 


confess, that of all I heard or saw, the | 


most engaging spectacle was the com- 
fortable bed, in which I hoped to make 
amends for some rough nights on ship- 
board, and where I slept accordingly, 
without thinking of ghost or goblin, till 
I was called by my servant in the mor 


ing. 





The Sailor in a Mist, 


From an English Magazine. 


An honest son of Neptune, travelling 
homewards, having put up at an inn for 
the night,desired the chambermaid to call 
him early the next morning, as he wished 
to proceed on his journey by the coach; 
and added, ‘as I am a very sound sleep 
er, you will most likely be obliged to 
come in and shake me.’ Accordingly 
he left his door unfastened, and soon fell 
asleep. The next morning when he « 
woke, he found the sun was high, and 
the coach must have left him some hours 
behind. Vexation was his first feeling, 
the next was that of vengeance agains! 
the faithless Molly. Accordingly he 
proceeded to inform himself of the time 
of day, that he might tax her accurately 
with her omission, which was aggrava 
ted, in his mind, by every additional 
hour that he had lost; but after groping 
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for some time under his pillow for his 
watch it was not to be found! This ef- 
fectually roused him, and he launched 
at once out of bed, but no sooner found 
himself on his feet, than he discovered 
that his clothes had likewise vanished. 
It was now evident to him that he had 
been robbed ; however a little more rub- 
bing of the eyes convinced him that he 
must have been also stolen himself, as 
the room, bed, and furniture, were all 
strange to him! Indeed, he was posi- 
tive in his own mind, that he had never 
beheld them before. It was equally 
clear to him that he had gone to bed so- 
ber; so being completely puzzled, Jack 
sate himself down on the bed to ‘ make 
a calculation,’ as he often had done at 
sea, in order to discover, if- possible, in 
what precise part of the globe he just 
then happened to be, and how he came 
there. He had read of the enchanted 
carpet, by which persons could be trans- 
ported to the remotest parts of the world 
in the twinkling of an eye; but he nev- 
er had heard that these fairy tricks had 
been played at or near York, to which 
place he had now distinctly traced him- 
self by his ‘log.’ His next thought 
was to ‘ take an observation,’ by looking 
out of the window, but he could observe 
nothing but tops of houses. This view, 
however, rejoiced his sight, for, thought 
he, I am still in a civilized country ; this 
place may be York, where, if my senses 
do not deceive me, I went to bed last 
night; at all events I shall have justice 


done me. But the enigma still remained 
G mar. 1843. 
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unexplained, and poor Jack had no 
clothes to go in quest of asolution. At 
last he spied a bell-rope, and giving it 
a hearty tug, leaped into bed again to 
wait the issue,come whomight. It was 
no enchanter who answered this sum- 
mons, but only poor Molly. 
are there, are you? 


‘So you 
Pray why did you 


‘not call me at seven o’clock, as I desired 


you?’ ‘I did sir, but you did not an- 
swer me.’ ‘Then, why did you not 
come in and shake me?’ ‘I did come 
in, sir, but you were gone.’ ‘I tell you 
I have not been out of bed all night ; 
you must have gone tothe wrong room.’ 
‘No, sir, 1 went to No 22, the room that 
I put you in last night; besides, there 
was your watch under the pillow, your 
impression in the bed, and your clothes 
placed ready for putting on.’ ‘ Then, 
where the deuce am I? and how came I 
here?’ ‘ You are a story higher, sir: 
just over your own room.’ Our hero 
was now satisfied that he had been ram- 
bling over the house in his sleep, and 
had mistaken a story in returning to his 
ownroom. He then recollected that this 
was a trick to which he had been addic- 
ted when a boy, and he devised that the 
fatigue of a long journey had probably 
chiefly contributed to revive his old hab- 
it. The whole affair was now account- 
ed for, and Molly proceeded to fetch the 
clothes of the disenchanted knight, re- 
solving within herself never to trust her 
own door open again, lest it should be 
entered accidentally by some sleep-walk- 
ing traveller. 
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A New History of England for Children, 





Queen Anne 


Was the second daughter of king 
James, by his first wife, lady Anne Hyde. 
Her husband was George, prince of Den- 
mark, and she was 38 years old when 


she ascended the throne. Her first act, 
on coming to the crown, was to declare 
waf against France. The Dutch joined 
with her in this war, and the duke of 
Marlborough was made generalissimo of 
of all the troops, and he won many bat- 
‘tles, and much blood was shed, and ma- 
ny thousand poor soldiers were killed. 
‘This general’s name was Churchill ; 
and he was rewarded by a pension of 
22,000 dollars a year, besides being cre- 
ated a duke, and having a royal palace 
built for him, which was called Blen- 
heim, after the place of his greatest bat- 
tle. Ifever you go to England you can 
see this famous palace, which is deco- 
rated with splendid paintings. 

In this queen’s reign Scotland and 
England became one kingdom, and the 
event was celebrated with great rejoic- 
ings. The act of union took place May 
1, 1707, which was observed as a day of 
public thanksgiving. 

A great many of the Scotch people 


however were opposed to the union, and 
they sent an invitation to James the son 
of James the second, afterwards called 
the chevalier St.George, to come and be 
their king. With the help of France he 


got together some ships and made sail, | 


but was driven back by admiral Byng, 
This person was called the Pretender, 
and he troubled the British nation for 
many years. We shall hear of him a 
gain in the next reign. 

In 1708, Anne’s husband died after 
a lingering illness, and greatly lamented 
by the queen. 

Quarrels and disagreements are ever 
taking place among’ nobles and courtiers, 
One very severe quarrel took place in 
the queen’s presence in 1713, between 
the lady of the bed-chamber, the chan- 
cellor and the high treasurer ; and the 
latter resigned his office. This gave so 
much additional care to the queen be 
fore she could find a suitable successor, 
that she became sick, and lingered till 
the first of August, when she expired in 
her 50th year. 

This queen was in her person of 4 
middle size, well proportioned, her as 
pect rather comely than majestic, her 
voice remarkably sweet, and her whole 
appearance very engaging. She was a 
pattern of domestic virtues, and a mild 
and merciful princess, during whose 
reign no subject’s blood was shed for 
treason. She was zealously attached to 


the church of England, unaffectedly pis 
ous, just, charitable, and compassionate. 
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She foved her people as if they had been 
her own children, and was universally 
beloved by them. In short, she was one 
of the best sovereigns that ever sat upon 
the throne of England, and well deser- 
ved the epithet of the good Queen Anne. 

She had six children, who all died 
in their infancy ; and she was the last of 
the Stuart line, except the Pretender, 
who was her half brother, a papist, but 
who never came to the throne. 





Negro Anecdote, 


Some years ago the boilermen negroes 
on the Mucklefield estate, in Jamaica, 
were overheard by the bookkeeper dis- 
coursing on this subject...‘ the supposed 
superiority of the whites,’...and various 
opinions were given, till the question 
was set at rest by an African from the 
coast of Guinea :—‘ When God make 
de world, him make two man, a nigger 
and a buckra; and him give dem two 
box, and him tell dem for make dere 
choice. Nigger, (nigger greedy from all 
time,) when him find one box heavy, 
him take it, and buckra take tudder; 
when dem open de box, buckra see pen, 
ink, and paper ; nigger box fill up with 
hoe and bill, and hoe and bill for nigger 
eber since.’ 





Egyptian Ruins, 
In our Jan. Number, we presented to 
our readers a picture of some of the ru- 


ins of the former beautiful cities of 
Egypt. Among these ruins did Belzo- 
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ni love to wander, and at Karnac, he 
was struck with wonder to see the large 
pillars still standing which supported 
the temples. The French under Bona- 
parte also visited these ruins, and on the 
following page are the pictures of other 
ruins, called the Memnonium. Some 
travellers think that these are the re- 
mains of a monument erected to the 
memory of a great king; for on one of 
the colossal statues was written this sen- 
tence—“I am Osymandyas, king of 
kings ; if you wish to know how great 
I am, and where I lie, surpass my works!’ 

Belzoni carried to England a Rirge 
stone Head, called the Head of Mem- 
non, and close to the spot where he found 
this head lie the fragments of another 
statue, which has been called the lar- 
gest in Egypt. It was placed in a sit- 
ting posture, and measures 63 feet round 
the shoulders, which is 21 feet across ; 
and 7 feet over the foot. The length of 
the nail of the second toe is about one 
foot, and the length of the toe to the in- 
sertion of the nail is 2 feet. 


On another page we give a picture of 
two statues, called the Sitting Colossi. 


‘Observe how large and high these stones 


appear compared with the camels on the 
ground. A camel is very tall, but his 
long neck stretches only a short way up 
the stone work. The natives of Egypt 
call these statues Shamy and Tamy ; 
and they are supposed to have stood be- 
fore the entrance of an enormous tem- 
ple, which has long since disappeared 
on the plains of Thebes. 
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These Sitting Colossi are on the plain 
of Thebes. Their height is 55 feet 
from the ground ; and they have been 
standing so long a time, that the sand 
has gathered round them nearly 7 feet 
thus their complete height is 60 feet. 

The following are some particulars of 
their dimensions :—across the shoulders 
18 feet—from the top of the shoulders 
to the elbow 161 feet—from the top of 
the head to the shoulder 104 feet—from 
the elbow to the fingers’ end 18 feet— 
from the knee to the plant of the foot 
20 inches—and the length of the little 
finger 41 feet. They are both statues 
of king Amunoph 3d, who came to the 
throne 1430 years before Christ, and of 
course are now about 3270 years of age. 
Two thousand years ago the Roman ge- 





THE TWO COLOSSAL STATUES AT THEBES. 





ographer Strabo visited Egypt, and he 
says, ‘one of the statues is entire, but the 
upper part of the other has fallen from 
its chair. It is believed that once every 
day a sound, as of a moderate blow, pro- 
ceeds from that part of the statue which 
remains on the seat and pedestal. I 
happened to be on the spot with AZhius 
Gallus, and many of his friends and sol- 
diers, about the first hour, when I heard 
the sound; but whether it came from 
the base or from the colossus, or was 
made by some one of those around the 
base, I cannot affirm.’ Its legs are cov- 
ered with inscriptions recording the vis- 
its of many persons, and their testimo- 
ny to the fact of the sound being emit- 
ted. But many folks think it is a decep- 
tion of the priests to impose on visiters. 
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Folding Up: Or, how Buds and Blossoms are Saved. 


MrW. Ar our last meeting, we each 
agreed to fold up a sheet of paper, in 
the form of a letter; and I promised a 
reward to those whose sheet was neatly 
folded up. ‘Tom, let me see yours. 

Tom. Here is mine. 

Mr W. Very well; but it has one un- 
seemly wing. Now, Amelia. 

Amelia. 1 cannot fold it up nicely. 

Mr W. That I see in a moment—two 
wings, and three or four creases. Now, 
Ella, yours. O! worse and worse! I 
have seen such specimens of folding up 
this morning, as would put you all to 
the blush. 

Tom. Where are they ? 

MrW. In the garden. There were 
hundreds, nay, thousands—and, what 
was most extraordinary, was, that all the 
red ones were folded one way, the white 
ones another, and the green ones still 
more curiously. 

Amelia. What time in the morning 
was it? I was in the garden very early, 
and I saw no green, nor white, nor red 
letters there. , 

MrW. The old blindness again! 
Young eyes see that the sky is blue, 
and the grass green, and the moon yel- 
low, and they see nothing besides. [| 
repeat it—I saw at least a thousand-spec- 
imens, folded up in the most perfect man- 
ner—not a wing, not a crease—and all 
were enclosed in an envelope, to protect 
them from injury. 

Tom. You are so fond of mysteries, 


father! We cannot guess. 

MrW. Mysteries indeed, to people 
who walk through a garden with their 
eyes shut. You remember the passion- 
flower. It is said no one ever saw one 
in the very act of bursting open. 

Ella. O! I see now; your thousand 
specimens of beautiful folding up are 
the buds of the leaves and flowers—the 
green leafy bud of the rose-bush, the 
white, of the pear and plum—and the 
red, of the peach. 

Mr W. You are quite right, Ella. 
But let me call your attention to the pas- 
sion-flower ; and, when the mat is taken 
off, and the buds are ready to open, let 
me recommend each one to examine how 
this beautiful flower is packed up in its 
bud. I have examined very many, and 
have been astonished at the wisdom 
shown in the process. What is more 
wonderful is, that every passion-flower 
is folded up precisely in the same manner. 

It is a fine sunny morning: let us go 
into the garden, and look at these beau- 
tiful specimensof packingup. The first 
thing that arrests our attention is— 

Amelia. A crocus. 

Mr W. Let us pull one up. 

Ella. 1 can see no flower. 

MrW. Let us cut open this sheath. 
Ah! there is the flower, closely packed 
together. You now see that some flow- 
ers are folded up in a sheath, to protect 
them from wet. 

Tom. I should have thought the great 
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use of the sheath here, would be to de- 
fend it from cold. 

Mr W. No; I consider all flower-buds 
would be more injured by wet than by 
cold; and there are many beautiful con- 
trivances to keep them from being in- 
jured by it. Here is a gum-cistus— 
you recollect its beautiful flowers; they 
live but a day; but so careful is He who 
made them, that they should live even 
that short time, that there is a special 
protection for them, 

Tom. Is it the gummy matter that 
covers them ? 

Mr W. It is. And I should very 
much like to know whether this gummy 
substance, that causes the water to run 
off the bud of the gum-cistus, be the 
same as that gelatinous substance in 
which seeds are found floating in the 
middle of the sea, ready to cling to any 
rock or timber that is near. 

Tom. | have pulled one of the buds 
from the apricot tree. How shall I see 
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how the leaves are packed together ? 

MrW. By cutting it across; but be- 
fore you do so, observe the outer cover- 
ing—it has a bright varnish upon 1t— 
for what, Kenneth 2 

Kenneth. To’keep it from the wet. 

Tom. Ihave cut it through. How 
beautifully they are folded up! Here is 
a lime-tree bud. O! wonderful !—here 
is the future branch, with all its leaves 
packed up in ene little bud. 

Mr W. I wish I could persuade every 
child who has hitherto walked through 
a garden, without eyes, without thought, 
to take into his hand these little flower- 
buds, and examine them as the works 
of a Being who cares for the safety and 
life of these, his beautiful, but his low- 
est children. If we love a parent for 
her watchfulness and care, ought we not 
also to love Him, who guards the seeds 
of the minutest moss, and who watches 
over the lilies of the field, that no one 
should perish from his land ? 





The Child that was lost in the Woods of New South Wales, 


We copy from a Newspaper printed in Australia, the following authentic narrative, writ- 


ten by one who lives near the spot where the fact occurred. 


It happened in an English 


settlement on Swan River, and sets the disposition of the natives in a very pleasing light. 
Swan River is in New South Wales, in the Pacific Qeean, and the natives are thought to 


be the most abject of any race of savages. 


Axovr half-past‘ seven o’clock on the 
evening of the 11th of December, 1841, 
it was reported to Mr. Norcott, that one 
of Mr. Hale’s children, a boy between 
five and six years of age was missing, 
and that he had not been seen since one 


o’clock on that day, when his brother 
left him on the beach, looking at some 
soldiers who were fishing there. The 
natural conclusion aims the child 
had mistaken his path on returning home, 
and had wandered into the bush. Im- 
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t 
mediate search was made, conceiving 


that he could not have gone far from the 
settlement, and was kept up for two 
hours, indeed till the darkness of the 
night compelled the party to relinquish 
all hope of finding him. 

At four o’clock the next morning Mr. 
Norcott, accompanied by corporal Blyth, 
of the 2lst regiment, Smith of the po- 
lice, and the two natives, Migo and Mol- 
ly-Dobbin, who are now attached to the 
mounted police corps, set out to renew 
the search, fully calculating upon find- 
ing the little boy in less than an hour. 
They soon came upon the track where 
he had been the preceding day, and pur- 
sued it for some distance to the north- 
ward, when it was lost by all but the na- 
tives, who, notwithstanding the wind 
had been blowing very fresh, and had 
rendered the trace imperceptible to an 
unpractised eye, still continued to follow 
it up along the beach for about four 
miles, when they intimated that he had 
turned into the bush; here they still fol- 
lowed him into an almost impenetrable 
thicket, through which they said he must 
have crawled on his hands and knees. 
Their progress was now very slow, in 
consequence of the thick bush,and the 
difficulty of perceiving the track on the 
loose sand; but the acuteness of the na- 
tives, who are certainly most astonish- 
ingly gifted, led them through it; and 
in about an hour's time they regained 
the beach ; t®® boy having made a cir- 
cuit inland of about 400 yards. The 


track was now more strongly marked, 


and was perceptible to the whole party, 
continuing so over a space of about five 
miles, occasionally in and out of the 
bush. At the end of about nine miles 
further, the natives were quite at a fault, 
owing to his having left the beach and 
entered a thicket, through which it was 
with difficulty they could push them. 
selves ; they however persevered, and 
delighted the party by every now and 
then crying out, ‘Me meya! geena!?’ 
meaning, ‘I see the foot-marks.’ Mr. 
Norcott, who was on horseback, finding 
great difficulty in passing through the 
scrub, took a position on a high hill, 
overlooking the untiring progress of the 
natives in the hollowbelow. They were 
then making their way through a perfect 
mass of matted bush; and Mr. .Norcott 
informs us, such was the apparent diffi- 
culty in tracking the child, that he was 
about to despair of success, when, to his 
astonishment, they held up a cap, which 
was known to belong to the boy. This 
circumstance cheered them in their pur- 
suit, and in about half an hour after- 
wards the track directed them again to 
the beach. They proceeded until they 
reached the sand-cliffs, about ten or 
twelve miles from Clarence ; one native 
continuing to walk a little way in the 
bush, in order to be certain that the boy 
had not crossed or left the beach, and 
the other remaining with the party on 
the beach. Here it was ascertained that 
he had again taken to the bush, and they 
found no difficulty in tracking him until 
they came to an elevated spot where the 
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wind had entirely effaced the marks of 
his feet. ‘This was a most anxious mo- 
ment, as even the natives seemed to be 
doubtful whether they would again dis- 
cover the track. Migo, however, de- 
scended the hill, persisting in search a- 
long the plains inland, and after having 
made a circuit of about half a mile, was 
-once more so fortunate as to fall in with 
the track; but notwithstanding they had 
found it, they were sorely perplexed to 
retain it, and were kept near the spot for 
two hours, off and on, losing and again 
discovering it. 

The party had nearly given up all 
hope of seeing the child, when Molly- 
Dobbin pointed out the track on the side 
of a deep ravine. They were then a- 
bout six hundred yards from the beach. 
The natives then went down into the ra- 
vine and commenced hallooing, thinking 
the child might be asleep in the bush, 
and still persevered in pressing through 
the thickest scrub, and the most difficult 
country to penetrate through,which they 
had yet passed; and observing by the 
tracks, that the child had evidently been 
there within a very short period, they 
journeyed on with a better hope of ob- 
taining their object, and restoring the 
lost child to his afflicted parents. No 
sooner were these feelings of gratifica- 
tion excited at viewing the recent foot- 
steps, than at a distance of about 300 
yards, the child was seen lying on the 
beach, its little legs washed by the surf, 
and apparently in a state of insensibil- 


ity. Mr. Norcott galloped up to him, 
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and calling his name, the boy instantly 
jumped up. Another hour, and proba- 
bly the child would have perished, as 
the waves were rapidly gaining on him. 

The joy and delight of the two natives 
is described to have been beyond con- 
ception; and their steady perseverance, 
Mr. Norcott says, was beyond any thing 
he could have anticipated from them: 
when it is considered that they walked 
a distance of nearly 22 miles, with 
their eyes, for ten hours, constantly fixed 
upon the ground, and at the same time 
showing the most intense anxiety to be 
instrumental in rescuing the child from 
its impending fate, we cannot but esteem 
the act, and highly applaud the noble 
disposition of these two savages. 

Mr. Norcott took the child up, and 
placing him on his horse before him, the 
party made the nearest road home, where 
they arrived at nine o’cleck at night, 
havmg been a distance of thirty-nine 
miles, after being out seventeen hours 
without the slightest refreshment. 

It is surprising that the child should 
have got so far, in the manner he must 
have been frequently compelled to force 
himself through the bush. He is not 
three feet high. His clothes were much 
torn, and his body was covered with 
scratches and bruises. 

On the preceding page is a represent: 
ation of a wood in New-South- Wales. 
Two natives are trying to get fire by 
rubbing sticks together. The Grass 


Tree is a curious production, and grows 
nowhere except in these islands. 
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Tue infinite varieties of animal and veg- 
etable life are truly surprising. AIT parts of 
the world abound with them. There is no 





'd end to discoveries, and every new disclosure 
at creates fresh admiration. 
e The Trumpeter-bird is a native of South 
at America; he is about twenty-two inches 
h long, and his legs are about ten inches or 
h half a foot high, covered with small scales. 
His feathers are generally black, but those 
of the neck and part of the breast are of a 
% very glossy gilded green, with a reflection 
a of blue or rainbow colors. 
y The most remarkable property of this 
SS 


kind of bird, consists in the wonderful noise 
s which he often makes; this sound somewhat 
resembles the moanof pigeons, preceded by 














Anecdotes of the Trumpeter Bird. 


a most savage, loud and piercing ery like 


the tones of a trunfpet. Its keepers entice 
the bird to make this trumpet-like sound, ei- 
ther by coaxing it with a piece of bread, or 
by imitating the notes. 
This curious bird when tamed, is very fa- 
miliar. He usurps or occupies the place of 
a dog in some respects, and strides about the 
house on his long green legs, and turns all 
the quadrupeds or four-legged animals out 
of doors, from mere envy of these household 
favorites. When his master or mistress, 
(with whom he always tries to be very so- 
ciable, and sometimes becomes extremely 
troublesome,) sit down to table, he bites or 
torments the cats or dogs in order to engross 
all attention and favor to himself. He fights 
these animals, not with tooth and nail, but 
with his sharp beak, aiming his blow at the 
eye, and avoids all the attacks of his adver- 
saries by his great activity, or in quickly ri- 
sing above them with the aid of his wings, 
and evading their bite. He even sometimes 
take a prejudice against some of the domes- 
tic black slaves or other persons, and bites, 
maltreats, and chases them. To his master 
this curious bird is a staunch friend and com- 
panion, he raises his trumpet-like voice at 
seeing him in the morning, he hops and dan- 
ces round him like a pet dog, he expands and 
shuts his wings, presents his glossy green 
downy neck to be stroked and caressed, and, 
if accustomed to these familiarities, expects 
We have heard 
of a solitary goose taking a fancy to persons 
and marching at their side in solemn gait 
and dignity ; but all the tamed Trumpeters 


as much fondling as a dog. 
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have this propensity, and are such active pe- 
destrians that it is difficult to avoid or outrun 
them. When you step they step, and when 
you take a long stride, they take one of equal 
length. 

Almost all these birds have also a habit of 
following peonle through the streets, and out 
of town, even those they have never seen be- 
fore. If a person enters a house, they pa- 
tiently: wait his return and again join him, 
though he tarries three or four hours. I 
have, says an eminent traveller, betaken 
myself to my heels; but they ran faster, and 
always got before me, and when I stopped, 
they stopped also. 1 knew one that invari- 
ably follows all the strangers who visit his 
master’s house, accompanies them into the 
garden, takes just as many turns there as 
they do, and escorts they: back again; walks 
over the farm, appointing himself a self- 
created body-guard ; and the inhabitants tell 
us that heis sometimes trained to take care 
of sheep, his quick and sleepless eye, and 
his swift foot and delicate hearing when on 
duty all combining to render hima keen 
sentinel. By the help of his wings and ac- 
tive habits, he seems to be here and there 


and everywhere over the whole field at the 
same moment. 


‘Having, says Vosmaer, ‘ reared one my- 
self; had an opportunity of experiencing 
this. Whenl opened its cage in the morn- 
ing, the kind animal hopped round me, ex- 
panding its wings, and trumpeting, as if to 
wish me Good morning. He showed equal 
atfention when I went out and returned. No 
sooner did he see me, when ata distance, 
than he ran to meet me ; and even when I 
was in a boat, and set my foot on shore, he 
welcomed me with the same compliments, 


THE STEAM BOAT AT A WOODING STATION. 











which he reserved for me alone, and never 
bestowed upon others.’ 

The Trumpeter in a wild state lives in 
mountain forests, associated in flocks, suosist- 
ing on fruits, and, like the ostrich of Africa, 
seldom uses his wings except in assisting 
him to make his escape from all pursuers by 
swiftness of foot. 


“Wood Up? 


A Steamer taking in Wood on the Misisssippi. 





The Mississippi River travels five thous 
and miles. The waters come from the dis 
tant regions of a vast continent, where the 
foot of civilized man has never been planted, 
and flow into the ocean at the city of New- 
Orleans. The flood is constantly bringing 
down earth and shrubs and trees, and these 
floating logs are stopped by some obstacle in 
the river, and by and by they form islands, 
on which will grow luxuriant vegetation 
Many of these large trees fasten their roots 
to the bottom of the river, and their branches 
either stand upright, when they are called 
planters ; or swing their head down stream, 
when they are called sawyers. The water 
of the river is so muddy that these snags 
cannot be seen, and hundreds of boats have 
been sunk by running against them. A per 
son sailing on the Mississippi has little to re 
cord by way of incident, and may sail weeks 
without much change of scenery or manner, 
except now and then stopping at a city with 
a dozen log-houses, or hauling in at a place 
where wood has been cut and piled for the 
steamer, and which is called a wooding- 
station. Our cut represents a steam-boat 
going through the operation of Wood-Up. 
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Mermaids. 


Tue stories about mermen and mer- 
maids no doubt in most cases originated 
in mariners seeing arctic walrusses and 


seals. Capt. Scoresby jr. says, that the 
head of a young walrus, seen at a dis- 
tance, without tusks, is not unlike the 
human face. It rears its head out of 
the water to look at ships. Mr. 8S. him- 
self has seen a walrus in such a posi- 
tion, and under such circumstances, that 
it required little stretch of imagination 
to mistake it for a human being; so like 
indeed was it, that the surgeon of the 
ship actually reported his having seen 
a man with his head just peeping out of 
the water. Seals exhibit themselves in 
a similar way. Their heads, at a dis- 
tance, seem like human heads, but the 


resemblance is not so striking as that of 
the walrus. 


The Alpine Horn. 

Tue Alpine Horn is an instrument 
made of the bark of the cherry-tree, and, 
like a speaking-trumpet, is used to con- 
vey sounds to a great distance. "When 





the last rays of the sun gild the summit 
of the Alps, the shepherd who inhabits 


ANECDOTES OF MUSIC AND MERMAIDS. 






the highest peak of those mountains, 
takes his horn, and cries with a loud 
voice, ‘ Praised be the Lord.’ As soon 
as the neighboring shepherds hear him, 
they leave their huts and repeat these 
words. Thesounds are prolonged many 
minutes, while the echoes of the rocks 
repeat the name of God. Imagination 
cannot picture any thing more solemn 
or sublime than this scene. During the 
silence that succeeds the shepherds bend 
their knees, and pray in the open air, 
and then retire to their huts to rest. 
The sun-light gilding the tops of those 
stupendous mountains, upon which the 
blue vault of heaven seems to rest, the 
magnificent scenery around, and the 
voices of the shepherds sounding from 
rock to rock the praise of the Almighty, 
must fill the mind of every traveller with 
enthusiasm and awe. 





POP 


Tue poet says ‘music hath charms 
to soothe the savage breast.’ 

Doubts have often been raised against 
this assertion. A passage in the Life of 
Haydn however illustrates the same be: 
lief, at least with regard to goats and 
sheep. 

‘We were (says his biographer) sur 
rounded by a large flock of sheep which 
were leaving their fold to go to theif 
pasture ; one of our party took his flute 
out of his pocket, and saying, ‘1 am go 
ing to turn Corydon, let us see whether 
the sheep will recognise their pastor,’ be- 
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gan to play. Thesheep and goats which 
were following each other towards the 
mountains, with their heads hanging 
down, raised them at the first sounds of 
the flute; and all, with a general and 
hasty movement, turned to the side 
whence the agreeable noise proceeded. 
Gradually they flocked round the musi- 
cian and listened with motionless atten- 
tion. He ceased playing: still the sheep 
did not stir. The shepherd with his 


staff obliged those nearest him to move ’ 


on, They obeyed; but no sooner did 
the fluteplayer begin his tune again, 
than his innocent auditors again returned 
to him with opened ears and quickened 
attention. The shepherd, out of pa- 
tience, pelted them with clods of earth, 
but not one of them would move. The 
fluter played with additional skill; the 
shepherd, exasperated, whistled, scolded, 
and pelted the fleecy amateurs with 
stones. Such as were hit began to 
march, but others still refused to stir. 
At last, the shepherd was obliged to en- 
treat our Orphetis to cease his magical 
sounds. The sheep then moved off; 
but continued to stop at a distance as 
often as our friend resumed his instru- 
ment.’ 

At Paris a tame crocodile is exhibited 
which is so well-disposed that he is ca- 
tessed with impunity by the show-man, 
who endeavors (although not often with 
Success) to induce visiters to put their 
arms and legs into his formidable jaws 
betwixt the rows of teeth. 


THE TAME CROCODILE AND ELLEN GEE. 





Poetical Puzzle, 


From an English Magazine. 
Dirge to the Memory.of Miss Ellen Gee 
of Kew, who died in consequence of be- 
ing stung in thé eye. 


Peeerless, yet hapless maid of Q! 
Accomplished LN G! 

Never again shall I and U 
Together sip our T. 


For ah, the Fates! I know not Y, 
Sent midst the flowers a B, 

Which venomous stung her in the I, 
So that she could not C. 


LN Xclaimed, ‘ Vile, spiteful B ! 
If ever I catch U 

On jessamine, rosebud, or sweet P, 
U’ll soon your stinging RU. 


I}! send U like.a ram or U, 
Across the Atlantic C, 

From our delightful village Q, 
To distant OYE. 


A stream runs from my wounded I, 
Salt as the briny C, 

As rapid as the X or Y, 
The O1O, or D. 


Then fare thee ill, insensate B! 
Who stung, nor yet knew Y; 
Since not for Durham C 
Would I have lost my I, 


Then bear with tears fair LN G 
In funeral RA, 


A. clay-cold corpse now doomed to B, 
Whilst I mourn her DK. 


Ye nymphs of Q, then shun each B, 
List to the reason Y: 

For should A B C U at T, 
He’ll surely sting your I. 


Now in a grave, L-deep in Q 
LN’s as cold as cold can B; 

Whilst robins sing upon a U 
Her dirge and LEG. 
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Emblem of Civilization. . 


From the manuscript Journal of a Voyage. 


Amone the strange proofs of advan- 
cing civilization into a pagan country is 
the temporary erection of a gallows at 
the Sandyich Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. The occasion is worth relating. 
The crime of murder was committed by 
two of the natives on the person of a 
Spaniard, and merely for the sake of the 
clothes he wore. ‘They were taken im- 
mediately after, and confined to the fort, 
whence one of them contrived to escape. 
They were at first at a loss how to deal 
with the remaining culprit, but were 
persuaded by the consuls and the mis- 
sionary to proceed according to Europe- 
an law. A gallows was in the first in- 
stance constructed. It consisted of a 
rope extended from one cocoa-nut tree 
to another, eighteen feet from the ground, 
and to the centre was attached a block, 
through which was run the halter by 
which the criminal was to be drawn up 
by the natives. The man was brought 
to trial under this gallows, where the 
chiefs and native preachers or mission- 
aries were assembled. While these were 
deliberating and proceeding in the trial, 
altogether doubting the propriety of 
hanging him, the natives, anxious per- 
haps to witness so novel a spectacle, put 
the noose over his head, and saved the 
judges all farther trouble on this subject 
by running him up. Some time after 
this, his accomplice, thinking that all 
was forgotten and forgiven, ventured to 
return from his place of concealment to 


THE SCHOLAR’S ANSWER. 


his own home. He was however ap 
prehended, and again confined in the 
fort, where he remained during our stay, 
As the chiefs cannot be made to under- 
stand why two men should suffer for the 
murder of one, it seemed very probable 
that this man would ultimately be set at 
liberty. 





Never put Pins in your Mouth, 
A daughter of Mr. William H. West, 


of Cabotville, aged about seven years, 
came home the day after the Thanks 
giving of 1840, coughing and crying, 
and said she had swalloweda pin. This 
coughing has continued violent since, at 
many times making her quite sick. 
Several physicians however concluded, 
after a few months, the coughing pro 
ceeded from a disease in the throat. In 
December last, two years after the first 
complaint, in one of her violent cough- 
ing turns, she raised from her throat a 
common brass pin, considerably corro- 
ded. The little girl is now perfectly 
well.— Spring field Chronicle. 

Many a little child is brought to mein 
my room fora little reward of a tract,&e. 
Since I began this scrawl, a sharp little 
girl was brought for this purpose. She 
repeated a short poem extremely well. 
I then said, ‘ Now I must examine what 


you know of the Bible. Who was A- 


braham?’ After some hesitation, she 


answered, ‘I think he was an Exeter § 


man !’—Hannan More. 
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English Scenery. 


In our country we have no ruined cas- 
tles, nor monasteries, nor cathedrals; 
but travellers: from America always 


speak with rapture of the pleasure they 


receive from the sight of these desolate 
and deserted remains of ancient grandeur 
and piety which are common in Europe, 
especially in England. The visiter is 


carried back im imagination to the times 
H APRIL 1843. 


REMAINS OF GUILDFORD CASTLE, SURREY. 

































































Guildford Castle. 


of Edward the Confessor, of Harold the 
last of the Saxon kings, and to all the 
scenes of civil war and monkish super- 
stition, which prevailed many years ago. 
He cannot but remember that his own 
ancestors lived on the spot where these 
warlike buildings are erected, and that 
our country once owned the British 
kings for its sovereigns, as it does the 
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English language for its literature. 
Who does not love to read and hear 
about old castles? Though cruelty and 
murder have often stained their floors, 
still at this distant day memory loves to 
dwell upon the romance that lingers 
about their walls. Poets sing of the 
chivalry of the warriors, and the beauty 
of the ladies, and the bravery of the 
soldiers who defended their country 
against invasion from abroad and '‘rebel- 
lionfrom within. But these times have 
passed away and left nothing but old 
castle-walls to tell what was acted so 
many generations ago. 

Among the most picturesque of the 
ruins now in England is the castle whose 
picture you see above. It was probably 
the site of Saxon grandeur under the 
successors of Alfred the Great, but, af- 
ter the French from Normandy under 
William conquered the country, it was 
repaired and remained a royal residence 
for many years. The walls are still 70 
feet high ; and in the lower story 10 
feet thick. 

The first time this venerahle fortress 
i3 alluded to in history is in 1216, when 
Louis, the Dauphin of France, having 
come hither at the invitation of the bar- 
ons, whose fealty he had received in 
London, got possession of Guildford 
castle. In 1299, the profits of the cas- 


tle and estates were given to Margaret, 
second wife of the reigning king, Ed- 
ward the first, as part of her dowry. 
But very soon afterwards it was used as 
the common county gaol. 


GERMAN INDUSTRY. 


On the wail of a room in the second 
story of the castle are several rude and 
curious figures cut in chalk. The first 
represents St. Christopher with his staff 
in his right hand, and in the left the in. 
fant Jesus. A second is a bishop with 
his mitre: over him is an antique crown, 
and beneath, a poor sketch of our Sa. 
vior on the cross. A third displays 
square pillar the capitals of which has 
Saxon ornaments. A fourth exhibits 
the crucifixion, with a variety of figures 
badly executed. The fifth is a figure of 
a king, in a crown of ancient form, and 
holding a globe in his right hand; and 
near him are the slight traces of another, 
The room is about ten feet by four, and 
about eight or nine feet high. Trad 
tion makes the carvings the work of 4 
great personage confined there, who 


used to beguile the tedious hours of his | 


imprisonment, by amusing himself in 
this manner. 





German Industry, 


Like all the women of Saxony, the 
ladies of Weimar are models of old-fash- 
ioned industry ; whether at home of 
abroad, knitting and needlework know 
no interruption. A lady going to a pat: 
ty may forget her fan, but cannot spend 
half an hour without her working im- 
plements. At Dresden this is carried 
so far that even the theatre is not pro 
tected against knitting-pins. I have seet 
a lady gravely lay down her work, wipe 
whit the tears which some tragic scene 
has brought to her eyes,and immediate 
ly resume her stoeking-wires. 
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Cottages of the Russian Peasantry. 


Ir is a very true remark, that no one 
can feel so fully the blessings of his 
own home as he who is obliged to leave 
it. And it is also as true, that nothing 
will render us so contented with our 
snug, comfortable, quiet homes, as tak- 
ing a view of the abodes of others ina 
similar grade of life in other countries. 
Would you feel the full force of these 
truths, compare your lot, if never so 
poor, with that of the Russian serf whose 
cheerless dwelling we are about to de- 
scribe. 

The houses of the Russian peasantry 
are all so nearly alike, that the descrip- 
tion of one will serve for an idea of the 
whole. It is built of trunks of trees 
stript of their bark, and placed horizon- 
tally one upon the other, the ends mor- 
ticed together, and the interstices caulked 
with dried moss. The gable end of the 
high pointed roof is always to the front, 
and@overhangs the wall two or three feet ; 
it is generally covered in with bark or 
planks, on which is laid loose straw, se- 
cured by long poles fastened across it. 
In some few places they have attempted 
the luxury of thatch. To each house 
is annexed a spacious yard, surrounded 
by open sheds for cattle, the whole closed 
in by large folding doors that open upon 
the road. To the front wall of each 
house is attached a board, on which is 
painted a rude representation of the in- 
strument which its occupant is bound to 


contribute in cases of fire, in order to 
aid in extinguishing it. 

The interior accommodation is limited 
to one room, entered from a dark pas- 
sage by a very low door. Against the 
walls of rudely-hewn timber, unplas- 
tered and grimed with smoke, are ranged 
benches, originally unplaned, but to 
which long use has given a greasy 
smoothness. On the floor, formed of 
loose thick boards, with gaping crevices 
between, lies the accumulated filth of 
years. 

In one corner hangs the sacred lamp 
lighted on festivals before the consecra- 
ted pictures of the patron-saints of the 
family. These representations, as may 
be well imagined, are in general miser- 
ably executed. Sometimes the whole 
surface is incrusted with a thin plate of 
embossed silver, through which the face 
and hands of the figure are alone allowed 
to appear. They are frequently deco- 
rated with palm-branches, or votive of- 
ferings, such as gay-colored embroidered 
ribbons and wreaths of artificial flowers. 
The serf never enters the room without 
bending to these his ‘ Penates,’ crossing 
himself reverently and murmuring an 
ejaculatory prayer; nor will many of 
them slake their thirst with a drink of 
water without doing the same. Their 
kneelings after every meal are fre- 
quentand prolonged. Some of the more 
devout will prostrate themselves on the 
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floor, or touch it with their foreheads, 
ten or twelve times in the course of their 
devotions. 

Nearly one-fourth of the apartment is 
occupied by an enormous stove, the flat 
top of which is the favorite sleeping- 
place in winter, where man and child, 
matron and maid, lie huddled together 
in a mass, divested only of their warm 
out-door clothing. They have no bDla- 
zing hearth around which to gather in 
friendly chat, during the long dreary 
evenings of winter; sleep is the only 
luxury a peasant enjoys, and in this he 
indulges, night or day, whenever he can 
steal an hour from his labors. The 
coarse black bread, their sour cabbage- 
soup, and their boiled buck-wheat, are 
all prepared in this oven. It also an- 
swers the purpose of a vapor-bath, where 
such is not to be found. The method 
of using itis this: the patient, divesting 
Gimself of his clothes, crawls into it, 
carrying with him a vessel containing 
water, which he throws at intervals up- 
on some bricks that have been heated 
for the purpose ; the mouth of the stove 
is closed, and in it he lies, sweltering in 
the steam thus generated, and rubbing 
himself vigorously with a kind of leafy 
broom of birch-branches, till profuse per- 
spiration bursts from every pore. When 
he can no longer endure it, he creeps out 
of the oven, and rolling himself in his 
long sheep-skin coat, gains the snuggest, 
that is to say, the warmest @erner on its 
top, and after a few scratches, indulges 
in his primest comfort, a long sleep. 
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In very many places there are no chim- 
neys, and the smoke is allowed to es- 
cape through crevices in the roof, or a 
hole in the wall; consequently, when- 
ever the stove is,heated, the apartment 
is filled with dense volumes of stifling 
smoke, which render breathing actually 
impossible to those unaccustomed to it. 
The only alternative is to lie down on 
the floor till the fume has passed away. 

The cooking utensils are of the most 
primitive kind; a few unglazed black 
earthen pots of various sizes, in fashion 
such as might have been those in use in 
the days of Rurick, are all they possess. 
Plates, knives and forks, are very rarely 
to be found among them, nor are they 
much needed. On feast-days, (when it 
is indulged in ona large scale) the meat 
is cut in pieces with the huge family 
knife, and placed upon the middle of the 
table on a platter, from which each indi- 
vidual helps himself with a little wood- 
en spoon or ladle with which he is pro- 
vided. . 

Near the stove is suspended an earth- 
en vessel for water, resembling a double- 
spouted tea-pot, and beneath this is a tub, 
into which is thrown the dirty water, 
and any filth that is not destined to rot 
upon the floor. When he washes, it is 
here the peasant does so, by pouring the 
water from the vessel above, and allow- 
ing it to trickle over his hands and face 
into that below; a sort of family towel 
hangs near, and is used for all purposes. 
By-the-by, when clean, that is to say, 
when new, some of these towels are re- 
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ally pretty ; they are sometimes showily 
ornamented with fringes of open lace- 
work, coarsely executed, but, neverthe- 
less, not inelegant in its design. The 
candles in use are home-made, and, be- 
ing composed of unpurified tallow, emit 
the most nauseous smell; sometimes for 
these is substituted an iron dish, in 
which is burnt refuse fat, tallow, or coarse 
oil; the wick is a piece of rope. Inthe 
ruder hovels neither of these are found ; 
instead of them they make use of long 
strips of wood, like laths, which are 
stuck in a crevice of the wall, or fixed 
in a frame, made of an upright stick of 
wood, in the top of which are three 
prongs of iron, between which the lath 
is inserted,—such an one is represented 
on the right hand of the engraving we 
have given. 

The uncertain flickering light of these 
resinous torches produces a highly pic- 
turesque effect,—now feebly glimmering 
through the gloom that invests every ob- 
ject, and then throwing its brilliant glare 
on the savage scene and the wild fig- 
ures of the peasantry. 

The dress of the common serf con- 
sists of a red print shirt, reaching half- 
way down to the knees, with large gus- 
sets of blue under the arms; beneath 
this are worn white trousers of canvass, 
or striped ticking; from the knee down- 
wards, and round the feet, are rolled 
strips of canvass linen cloth, bound with 
acord. ‘Lhe shoes are of birch bark, 
plaited in shreds of about three-fourths 
of an inch in width, much in the way 
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of the old-fashioned list-slippers ; they. 
are immensely large and very ugly, but 
well calculated for winter wear. In 
summer, above this dress he wears a 
‘caftan’ of coarse gray drugget, of the 
kind used among us for covering caré 
pets, but of much inferior quality. In 
winter, a long sheep-skin coat, called a 
‘shooba,’ belted round the waist by a 
sash of crimson worsted. His hat is 
conical, with a broad brim curled up all 
round: it is generally adorned with 
leaden buckles, and occasionally with the 
end of a peacock’s feather. The winter 
cap is high, square, and stuffed with 
feathers for warmth; it is of red or blue 
cotton-velvet, with a band of dark fur 
round the brows.. The whole apparel of 
the female is comprised in two articles,— 
an under garment of linen with wide 
sleeves, reaching to the elbow, and a 
skirt of printed cotton ‘or of plaid stuffy 
of the gayest colors; shoes and stock- 
ings not verycommon. If unmarried, 
the hair is braided in two tresses, which 
hang down to the middle of the back,— 
the ends are tied with a bow of red rib 
bon; if a wife or widow, she wears, in- 
stead of bonnet or cap, which are never 
seen, a cotton handkerchief bound round 
the head. In some districts the women 
wear a kind of coronet, embroidered 
with various devices in different colors, 
and sometimes with beads; this varies 
in almost eyery government or province. 
in some it is high and pointed, rising 
like a horn over the brows, in some 
crescent-shaped, in others square. 
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Russian Scenery. 


On our preceding page is the picture 
of a Russian church in Moscow. It is 
one 9f the oldest churches in Russia, 
and named from some ancient bishop 
‘Basil the Blessed.’ It is a cathedral 
church, and was built in 1554 under the 
reign of an emperor who was called Ivan 
the Terrible. It is said, but we know 
not with how much truth, that this cruel 
emperor so much admired the church 
that he wished not another like it to be 
built in his empire or any where else, 
and to prevent it, ordered the eyes of 
the architect to be put out, saying, ‘I 
wish this edifice to remain a masterpiece 
of his art.’ 

The bulbous cupolas, one differing 
from another, in size and form, are paint- 
ed of the most gaudy colors, green, blue, 
purple, and orange, in alternate stripes 
or compartments, and are surmounted by 
highly-wrought gilded crosses of open- 
work ; the centre cupola alone is richly 
gilt. The body of the building is plas- 
tered, and colored green, over which are 
irregularly traced, lines of dirty yellow, 
intended to give the appearance of rough 
stone-work. The towers are red, scored 
with lines of white; the roof of the 
main building, the spire of the belfry, 
and the pyramidical tops of the porches, 
are all covered with dark-green var- 
nished tiles. 

The posts and mouldihgs of the arch- 
es, the pillars, the pilasters, and, in 
short, all the prominent lines of the 
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building, are white. In compartments 
upon the architraves, the pedestals of 
the columns, and upon the buttresses, 
are rudely painted groups of flowers of 
every agreeable form and color, such as 
Linneus himself would have despaired 
to class. : 

The inside is much in the same ee: 
centric style; besides the principal church 
the building contains nineteen distinet 
chapels, dedicated to different saints, 
During the occupation of Moscow by 
the French, they were appropriated as 
stables. 
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About a Man anda Bear. 


Wuen I was wandering in the back 
woods of North America (says a travel: 
ler,) | came one day upon an old man, 
the most picturesque object I ever saw; 
his dress was of coarse home manufac: 
ture, and was rudely shaped to his large- 
boned person, probably by the hands of 
some female tailor. His clothes were 
torn by wandering among forests, and 
literally hung about him in shreds and 
tatters ; amid the various parts of his 
wearing apparel, several little articles of 
Indian manufacture were to be seen. 
Over his deer-skin leggins he wore the 
mocassins or Indian shoes: in the place 
of a hat, he had a scarlet wampum-belt 
bound round his head, and he smoked 
from an Indian pipe. Notwithstanding 
this curious costume, his countenance 
showed at a glance that he belonged to 
civilized society ; and his friendly salw 











tation, spoken in good English, sounded 
delightful to me, after having ceased to 
hear my native tongue for many weeks. 

The old man sat upon a fallen tree, 
and seemed to have just taken his re- 
past; for his dried venison and Indian 
bread, and yet open wallet, lay before 
him. I needed no second invitation to 
partake his seat; and drawing forth my 
own store of provision, followed his ex- 
ample. 

My old man of the woods was a sur- 
veyor, employed by the American gov- 
ernment to measure and set out tracts of 
land in the back settlements. It was a 
wild and lonely life that he led, and one 
which afforded him continual opportu- 
nity of gaining knowledge of Indian life 
and character, and of observing the hab- 
its of the beasts and birds of the wilder- 
ness, 

The bears, he told me, were the most 
troublesome neighbors he had in his out- 
of-doors life; and he said that he was 
obliged to hang the wallet containing 
his provisions in a tree while he slept, 
otherwise these audacious creatures 
would steal it, even from under his head. 
He was sleeping, he said, one night, 
with his wallet for his pillow, when he 
was awoke by something violently tug- 
ging at it. He started up, and saw in 
the early dawn a shaggy black bear: 
he rose, and opening his bag, threw him 
a large piece of his dried venison, say- 
ing ‘There, take that, and welcome!’ 
The bear snapped it up, and then stood 


Waiting for more: he threw himanother 
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piece, saying, ‘Take that then, and 
prithee begone!’ Again the bear stood 
in expectation. A third time he threw 
him a slice, exclaiming, ‘ Why, thou’st 
no conscience ;—take that, and be satis- 
fied!’ But the bear, still insatiable, 
gulped down the third piece with a great 
swallow, and again stood waiting for 
more. At this, the man’s patience came 
to an end, and heaving up his great 
staff he gave him a lusty blow on his 
head, bellowing at the highest pitch of 
his voice, ‘ Take that then, and be off 
with thee!’ Upon this the bear, utter- 
ing a loud cry, trotted away into the 
woods, and the old man saw no more of 
him ; but after this adventure, he took 
care to hang his provisions far enough 
out of the reach of the bears. 





About a Dog, who could and could 
not reckon time, 


Many persons think that dogs, how- 
ever sagacious, have no notion of the 
recurrence of periods of time, unless 
they are guided by external signs; as, 
for instance, the return of the Sunday 
by the cessation of the week’s labor. 
But there was a dog which was guided 
by something beyond this in his caleu- 
lation of times, and of him I am about 
to give an anecdote. He was a white 
terrier of a good race, and his name 
was Pry; and though active and clever 
in the pursuit of vermin, not remarka- 
bly gifted with any great intellectual 
powers. He belonged to a family of the 
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Society of Friends, who lived in a coun- 
try place, and who were in the habit of 
attending their meeting—their week-day 
meeting, as they called it—on the Thurs- 
day, some two miles off, in a lonely and 
rather wild place. Pry took it into his 
head that he too would attend the meet- 
ing: it was famous sport for him to run 
up and about the wild hollows and deep 
lanes and water-courses that lay between 
his home and the meeting-house ; and 
such an amusement, once a week, would 
not have been denied to him, had he 
been contented to stay quietly in the sta- 
ble with the horses, or lie outside the 
door till his master was ready to return 
home. But Pry had a will of his own, 
and he chose to lie at his master’s feet 
in summer, and before the warm stove 
in winter, while the Friends continued 
their sitting together; and though it 
must be acknowledged that his behavior 
was unexceptionable, still it was looked 
upon as somewhat indecorous to intro- 
duce a dog into so grave a company. 
The family, therefore, well knowing the 
pertinacity of Pry’s temper, gave orders 
that he should be tied up on meeting- 
mornings, and thus kept at home per- 
force. Fora week or two this was done 
to poor Pry’s great discomfort, but at 
length he outwitted them. On these 
mornings he was never to be found ; so 
that he secured his own liberty, and then 
joined his master about half way on the 
road, or rather kept him in view, and 
demurely followed him to the place of 
worship. After a little time longer, 
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when he supposed the discipline to have 
somewhat relaxed, though he would nev. 
er venture his liberty within the house 
on these especial mornings, not even to 
come for his breakfast, he took his sta- 
tion at the top of the village-street, with. 
in sight of the door and windows of his 
master’s house, and there patiently wait- 
ed till he saw signs of setting out, and 
then trotted on in great security and good 
humor. When Pry’s master saw, by all 
these stratagems, and all this doggish 
wisdom, that he was bent upon his pur- 
pose, he made no further opposition, and 
Pry became a regular and authorized at- 
tender of Friends’ meetings. But now 
comes the singularity of the story. A- 
bout once in every two months the meet- 
ing was held at a distant place, which 
the family but rarely attended. The 
dog knew when the regular day of the 
week recurred, and invariably set out, 
trotting by himself to the very meeting: 
house door, which, when he found shut, 
he examined with a curious kind of ca- 
nine wonderment; and then, after hav- 
ing walked over the grave-yard, and 
round and into the stable, without find- 
ing any token of arrival, sedately turned 
back again, and though apparently per- 
plexed and disappointed, soon set his 
nose to the ground, and traced out all 
the wonders of the homeward way. 
Now, that a dog should know when 
it was the meeting day by some exter 
nal signs, as the bringing up of a horse, 
the putting on of his master’s gaiters— 
or perhaps by the conversation of the 
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BARON STEUBEN. 


family—does not seem so extraordinary, 
considering the wonderful instances of 
canine acuteness which we have on rec- 
ord; but that he should actually know, 
without ever mistaking it, when the day 
came—though there was no outward 
sign of preparation—nor even conversa- 
tion about it—certainly was singular. 
The dog, though he had intellect enough 
to know the recurring day in seven, had 
yet not sufficient intellect to discover 
the regular exception, which happened 
about every eighth week. 








Anecdote of the Brave Steuben. 


We often hear and read about this 
American officer, and some young read- 
ers wonder that a man holding a title 
of nobility should be the adjutant gener- 
al of the American army. Frederic 
William Baron de Steuben, one of the 
distinguished foreigners who volunteered 
their services in the cause of liberty, 
during the American Revolution, was a 
major-general in the army during that 
period, and a brave, skilful, and valuable 
officer. He had been an aid-de-camp of 
Frederic the great of Prussia, his native 
country, and possessed a knowledge of 
the military tactics of Europe, highly 
serviceable to the revolutionary army. 

The Baron was rough as the ocean in 
a storm, when great faults were commit- 
ted; but if, in a sudden gust of passion, 
he had injured any one, the redress was 
ample. At a review, near Morristown, 
Lieut. Gibbons, a brave and good officer, 
was arrested on the spot, and ordered in- 
to the rear, for a fault, which it after- 
wards appeared another had committed. 

At a proper moment, the commander 
of the regiment came forward and in- 
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formed the Baron of Mr. Gibbons’s in- 
nocence, of his worth, and of his acute 
feelings under this unmerited disgrace. 

‘ Desire Lieut. Gibbons to come to the 
front, Colonel.’ 

‘Sir,’ said the Baron to the young 
gentleman, ‘the mistake which was 
made, might, by throwing the line into 
confusion, have been fatal in the pres- 
ence of an enemy. I arrested you as 
its author,—but I have reason to believe 
I was mistaken; and that in this instance 
you were blameless. I ask your par- 
don. Return to your command. I would 
not deal unjustly by any; much less by 
one whose character as an officer is so 
respectable.’ 

All this passed with the Baron’s hat 
off—the rain pouring on his venerable 
head! Do you think there was an offi- 
cer, or soldier, who saw it, unmoved by 
affection and respect? Not one. 


oT COS 


The Power of Uabit. 


Tue British ambassador in India, one 
day visited a man who had committed 
murder, and was undergoing the punish- 
ment for it, which was, instead of death 
that he should sleep for seven years on 
a bedstead, without any mattrass, the 
whole surface of which was studded 
with points of iron, resembling nails, 
but not so sharp as to penetrate the flesh. 
Sir George Staunton saw this man in 
the fifth year of his probation, and his 
skin was then like the hide of a rhinoc- 
eros, but more callous; at that time how- 
ever he could sleep very comfortably on 
his ‘bed of thorns,’ and remarked that, 
at the expiration of the term of his sen- 
tence, he should most probably continue 
that system from choice, which he had 
been obliged to adopt from necessity. 
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Captain Cook, in his voyages round the 
world, discovered a large island,which ought 
to be named Cook’s Land, but is called New 
South Wales. The British-nation have 
made a town on that part of the island which 
Cook named Botany Bay, and call it Sid- 
ney. To this place the English have sent, 
year after year, ship-loads of convicts, male 
and female, and the place has become settled 
so fast, and not by the best of people either, 
as to drive the natives who lived on the isl- 
and far into the back woods. 

The time is fast approaching when these 
tribes may disappear altogether from the face 
of the earth ; for the numerous tribes which, 
but a few years ago, were seen to dwell in 
the neighborhood of Sidney, are already 
gone! They were not, however, extermin- 
ated by force, nay, they were not even treat- 
ed harshly or cruelly, but were allowed to 
do as they pleased, and to wander where 
they chose. Some employed themselves in 
catching fish, others in procuring the finest 
oysters, &c. at which they were very expert. 
With these they supplied the town, and were 
either paid in money, or received what they 
desired in exchange, whilst others were too 
lazy to exert themselves, and did nothing 
but beg. It was not, therefore, either’ force 
or oppression that destroyed them, but it was 
the corruption, the debasement, the brutality, 
and the profligacy, which was introduced 
amongst them; it was, in short, because they 
had learnt from the white man his most de- 
structive vices, and had lost what was good 
among their own customs. : 

In order then to describe these blacks in 
their natural state, we must dive into the in- 
terior of the country, where we can behold 
them uncorrupted, uncivilized, untainted, and 
unspoiled. We may there observe that they 
are a peculiar race; perfectly original ; the 
same probably now as they were from the 
beginning ; no s gns or symptoms of improve- 
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ment or invention appear ever to have exist- 
ed amongst them, and the bare necessities of 
life being their only aim, they seem quite 
contented with their lazy independence. 
Their clothing, their weapons, their habita- 
tions or gungas, their manners, customs, 
and ceremonies, their methods of hunting, 
and their amusements, proclaim at once 
their simplicity and their originality. The 
accompanying sketch represents a male and 
female native of Mulwaree Plains in the 
county of Argyle, New South Wales, dress- 
ed in their usual manner. 

The general stature of these tribes is about, 
or perhaps rather less than that of the Euro- 
peans, varying from five feet four inches, to 
five feet seven inches. Many of them are 
well proportioned and very muscular, while 
others are more tall and slender. The men 
in general are by no means bad or inelegant 
figures; there are some amongst them whose 
frames appear very perfect. The women, 
however, do not appear to be so well formed 
as the men, which may be accounted for by 
their constant habit of stooping and digging, 
and the custom of carrying the children on 
their backs, but there are some also who 
appear much more shapely. The clothing 
of the men is very simple, consisting of a 
cloak of opossum-skins, which is worn like 
a gown over the shoulders and fastened by a 
string round the neck; in wet weather, and 
when lying down to sleep, they wear the fur 
part inside. 

Their hair, which is jet black, adds con- 
siderably to the character of their face ; they 
wear it very long, binding it up in a large 
knot or ringlet before and on the top of the 
head, and allowing it to hang down in huge 
locks on both sides of the face and on their 
shoulders. If combed and properly attended 
to, their hair indeed would in some degree 
be ornamental to their persons, but alas, 
being matted and besmeared with all kinds 
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of grease, it becomes coarse and ropy, and 
they use it as we do a towel by wiping their 
hands on it. 

Some tribes, however, to the north of 
Sidney, wear it differently, by tying it up 
above their heads in a conical shape, and 
fastening in the centre a bunch of reeds, 
which rise nearly two feet ; and they are all 
very fond of sticking the feathers of the 
cockatoo and other birds in their hair, by 
way of ornament. But their eyes give the 
strongest marks of expression to their physi- 
ognomy,—large, full, and penetrating, and 
shaded by overhanging brows and long lash- 
es; the very working of the soul is discover- 
able in the vivacity of their eyes, and all the 
softer as well as the more tumultuous pas 
sions are expressed by them. Their color, 
which is of a deep hazel, contributes much 
to enforce the expression. Their quickness 
of sight is very. wonderful, and in this re- 
spect they have frequently been of very 
great service to the settlers and explorers of 
the interior, by tracking and finding for them 
horses and cattle which had wandered astray. 
Show them but the mundowa, or tracks, or 
even the place where the animals were last 
seen, and though the ground be dry and the 
grass withered, they will follow the tracks of 
the same animals, altogether inperceptible to 
Europeans, for many miles, with as much 
accuracy and certainty as a hound will nose 
the hare,—an instance of which we gave 
our readers in the last number of cur mag- 
azine. Drop any thing ever so small, the 
eye of the black will first discern it; throw 
anything, evenso small as a shilling, be will 
perceive its direction and the place of its fall ; 
nay, even throw a stone at him with violence, 
he will avoid the missile either by parrying 
it with a small stick, or by a movement of 
his body. 

Their noses are short and flat, having the 
cartilage perforated, through which they 
sometimes wear a small bone of the kanga- 
roo* the holes of the nostrils are wide, and 


NATIVES OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 





the part dividing the eyes is not raised, but 
sunk } the brow of the forehead projects, the 
chetk-bones are high, the lips rather thick, 
the mouth wide, and the teeth regular and 
of an ivory whiteness. It is a universal 
custom amongst them to extract, at a cer 
tain age, one of the large front teeth of the 
upper jaw; but when this ceremony is per 
formed, and how it is done, and for what 
reason, is not yet known, and remains a 
matter of mysterious curiosity. 

They wear the beard, and in old menit 
often becomes white, so that a white beard 
and black hair may be seen at the same time, 
They also tattoo or cut the skin in stripes of 
about two inches long without any regular. 
ity, and put into the wound some kind of 
juice which makes the flesh swell up a little 
when healed. These stripes are made with 
the edge of a sharp shell, on the back be- 
tween the shoulders, and look like the plaits 
in the back of a lady’s fashionable pelisse. 





Among the wonders of New South Wales 
is a cataract, and though not equal to our 
Niagara, it is yet a surprising fall of water, 
Neither is there much water runs over this 
rock, but the depth is so great as to give the 
whole the appearance of grandeur, worthy 
of notice. The perpendicular height of the 
cliff, or wall of rock, over which the stream 
first pours itself is two hundred feet, and 
then the water leaps from cataract to cata: 
ract into a deep and misty hollow, a thou- 
sand feet lower. It will frighten you at 
first to look into the deep abyss, but when 
you have gained courage to gaze into the 
dark void, your wonder is increased by the 
dreadfully abrupt and steep sides, the fright 
ful depth of the gulf, the whispering echo of 
the place, and the deep hollow sounding of 
the water. When the English nation have 
sent emigrants enough there, to people these 
islands, and the inhabitants increase as here 
tofore, these falls will be objects of much im 
teresting admiration. 
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Spanish ‘Sconery. The Convent of the Escurial, 


We have, for the second time, been reading Capt. A. S. Mackensie’s ‘ Year in Spain,’ and 
‘Spain Revisited,’ and perhaps we were led to do this from the circumstance, that the au. 
thor is the commander of the U.S. ship Somers, the vessel on board of which arose the 
late unfortunate mutiny. We have condensed from his volumes a few particulars of the 
Convent of the Escurial, the Palace in Madrid, and the Palm Tree, which are represented 


in the engravings. 


Tus magnificent building owes its 
existence to king Philip, who, bemg in 
a terrible panic at a great battle, vowed 
if he gained the day to build the most 
magnificent convent in the world. The 
Spaniards name every day in the year 
after some saint, and the battle being won 
on St. Laurence or San Lorenzo day, 
the convent is called San Lorenzo del 
Escorial. Besides, as St. Laurence was 
roasted to death on a gridiron, the archi- 
tect took it into his head to build the 
convent in shape of a gridiron, and he 
represented the several bars by files of 
building, the handle by a portion of the 
church, and even the feet by four small 
towers, which rise at the corners. The 
only comical thing about it is, that the 
gridiron is represented upside down. 

The length of this large stone build- 
ing is 740 feet, and the width 580 feet. 
The superb dome in the centre rises ov- 
er the great chapel, and is supported on 
four square masses of granite which 
rise from the pavement to the roof, and 
which are so vast as to have small chap- 
els in them, where mass is daily said. 
There are four organs, one on each side. 
The altar and tabernacle are very im- 
posing, and excite in the beholder a re- 


ligious awe, which is further increased 
by two statues which are devoutly kneel- 
ing in open niches on either side, with 
their faces turned towards the altar. 
The Pantheon of the Escorial is the 
burial place of the Spanish kings. — It is 
a large round chamber, under ground, 
immediately beneath the altar, and is 
lined with dark marble. The dome of 
this circular chamber is vaulted,and from 
its centre hangs a chandelier of rock- 
crystal. This is never lit save at the 
burial of a prince. Round the wall of 
this chamber are three ranges of niches 
or apartments, one over the other. Each 
of these niches contains a marble coffin 
shaped like a casket, with a moveable 
cover. The empty ones have on them 
bleak scrolls to receive the names of the 
future occupants. There is a deep feel- 
ing of solemnity comes over one while 
viewing this mysterious dwelling place, 
which genius has sought to render wor 
thy to be the last home of the great. 
The court comes to the Escorial eve 
ry fall, and remains there during part of 
October and November. The apart 
ments set apart for the royal family are 
very neat, and every where hung with 
tapestry. One of the halls is painted 
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with battle scenes, and there are beauti- 
ful pictures all over the convent. The 
convent also formerly possessed magnifi- 
cent treasures of gold, silver and precious 
stones, which were plundered by both 
the French and Spanish, during the 
revolution. One item alone was a statue 
of St. Laurence, weighing 450 pounds 
of silver, and 18 of gold. 

The Escorial must prove a dreary a- 
bode to the royal family. Its bleak sit- 
uation on the mountain exposes it to the 
cold and furious winds, whilst the side 
of the declivity on which it stands facing 
the southwest, gives full power to the 
hotsun. The Spaniards say of it ‘you 
are frozen to death in winter, and burnt 
alive in summer.’ There are few trees, 
no rivulets, no fountains, no cultivation, 
no industry, nothing to incite man in 
the choice of a habitation ; nothing, in 
short, but monks, masses, and granite. 

After wandering a whole day through 
‘the convent, we got sight of its most im- 
portant parts. But the giant Chapel 
and the Fantheon made the*deepest im- 
pression on our memory. No one who 
has not seen these can appreciate them ; 
no one who has seen can forget them. 
Indeed there is no end to one’s admira- 
tion in contemplating this stupendous 
edifice. It-cost originally fifty millions 
of dollars, and a great sum every year 
is expended to maintain a set of idle 
monks. ‘The Spaniards show their es- 
‘timation of it, by calling it ‘ The eighth 
wonder.’ How much better to have 
spent this money in rail-roads ! 


BHE PALACE IN MADRID. 








By far the noblest building in Mad. 
rid is the Royal Palace. It consists of 
a hollow square, 470 feet on the outside 
and 140 within. There is no wood em. 
ployed in this building, except in the 
frame of the roof and the doors and win. 
dows. ‘The small oratory of the king js 
perhaps the most beautiful apartment in 
Europe. It is adorned with the riches 
and most elegant marbles, all found in § 
Spain, and a single glance will convince 
one that the marbles of Spain are not, 
surpassed by any in the world. The 
clocks, furniture, tapestry, beds, dressing 
tables, and glasses are.in the highest 
style of magnificence. It will gives 
sufficient idea of this to mention, that in 
one room there are four mirrors thirteen 
and a half feet high by eight feet wide, 
This palace is indeed a noble one. | 
have heard it said, by those who have 
visited the chief capitals of Europe, that 
they had seen none superior to it, ani, 
though Versailles may excel in detail 
as a perfect whole, the palace of Mat 
rid may claim preeminence. 


\ 





Cordova must be ever a delightftl 
place. Most of the houses have a w 
cant lot beside them, which is laid out 
in a garden. | Here flourish in the ope 
air all the fruits and flowers of the tro 
pics. Here the peach, the pear, the ap 
ple, the orange, lemon, fig, and even the 
banana tree, all attain perfection. Bul 
the most singular feature in the gardems 
of Cordova is the lofty palm, which # 
seen towering far above trees, walls ani 
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housetops. The palm is indeed among 
the first objects which the traveller sees 


as he approaches Cordova, and for a 
moment he fancies he is about to enter 
some Asiatic city. 

When the kernel of the date is plant- 
-ed, the leaves continue to unfold in suc- 
cession for four or five years, until at 
length the stem appears above ground, 
of the full bigness it ever acquires ; for 
though it may be measured frequently 
as it rises proudly and perpendicularly 
into the air, it never varies in size. The 
leaves put forth in the spring, and come 
wholly from the summit. They are 
long and flat as a blade of corn, falling 
over naturally with their own weight, 
like the hair of the head. As soon’ as 
the leaves of the past year are thus hid- 
den from view, they dry up and blow a- 
way, leaving circular furrows, which 
mark the age of the tree,which has been 
known to reach 800 years. The dates 
grow below in bunches, like the cocoa 
nut, which the palm greatly resembles. 
The height of the tree, the straightness 
of the trunk, and the bulky cluster of 
leaves that surmount it, look very much 
like the head of a giant stuck upon his 
own lance. The Spaniards carry the 
branches in their processions on Palm 
Sunday. 

The date-trees are distinguished as 
male and female, one bearing the fruit, 
and another the blossoms. There are 
20 or 25 varieties of this fruit, some of 
which is without a stone. It isa na- 
tive of Asia and Africa, but has been 


ABOUT THE DATE-PALM TREE. 





naturalized in Spain and France. 4 
forest of date trees presents a singular 
sight toa European traveller; in some 
states of Barbary they are 6 or 8 miles in 
extent, and their verdant crests touching 
each other produce the appearance of an 
immense temple, whose silence is only 
interrupted by the concert of numerous 
birds, the only inhabitants of these sol- 
itary places. Though the country is 
covered with barren sand, the ground be. 
neath the shelter of these grandees of 
the desert is covered with flowers of er- 
ery hue, while the stems of the trees 
themselves are festooned with numerous 
beautiful climbing plants. “ 

Each date-tree will produce annually 
from ten toa dozen bunches, each weigh: 
ing from 20 to 25 pounds. These fruits 
when fresh, have a delicious flavor ani § 
smell; they are sweet, wholesome, very 
nourishing, and require no preparation. 

The Arabs make a very agreeabk§ 
kind of syrup with fresh dates ; they 
first remove the stones, and place the 
pulp in vessels full of holes ; it is ther 
pressed hard, and the juice collected i 
vessels ;—they call it date-honey. Iti 
much in use in the preparation of rice 
and the making of bread, the mass It 
maining after the syrup is extracted #§ 
still used as a commoner kind of fool 
Those who can afford it, preserve date! 
fresh throughout the year, in vessel 
filled with this syrup. | 

Another preparation of this valuable 
fruit is of much greater important 
The fruit is exposed to the strongé 
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126 ANECDOTE OF THE AUTHOR OF SANDFORD AND MERTON. 


heat of the sun, until it is sufficiently 
dry to be reduced to powder: if this 
flour is kept away from moisture, it will 
remain good for almost any length of 
time ; it is stowed away in sacks, and 
the mere wetting of it with water ren- 
ders it fit for use. This preparation is 
the chief support of the Arabs in their 
long journeys across the deserts. 

Almost every part of this precious 
tree answers some useful purpose. A 
liquor is drawn from the trunk, called 
palm-wine ; the trunks of the old trees 
furnish a hard wood, which is employed 
in the building of houses; the leaves, 
after being steeped in water, are formed 
into baskets, hats, &c. and the fibres of 
the stem of the leaves are made into 
cords and twine. Nor are the nuts or 
stones of the fruit without their use; in 
Egypt the inhabitants feed their cattle 
with them ; in China they are burnt and 
employed in the manufacture of Indian- 
ink; and in Spain they make a char- 
coal of them, used as a tooth-powder, 
and sometimes sold as ivory black. 

The gathering of this valuable fruit 
is a task of considerable difficulty, for 
the trunk of the date-tree is lofty, 
straight, very bulky, and without branch- 
es; it is also necessary to avoid the 
sharp-pointed and hard prominences 
with which it is covered. In order to 
reach the part of the tree where the 
fruit grows, a strong rope is provided, 
which the climber passes across his back 
and under his arm-pits, then approach- 
ing the tree he brings the two ends of 


the rope round the tree, and ties then 
together firmly in a knot; the rope js 
then placed on one of the notches o 
prominences caused by the foot-stalk of 
an old leaf, and the man slips that por. 
tion which is under his arm-pits mor 
towards the middle of his back, so as ty 
let the lower part of the shoulder-blade 
rest upon it, he then with his knees an¢ 
hands firmly grasps the trunk, and rais. 
es himself a few inches higher ; hold 
ing fast then by his knees and feet an( 
one hand, he with the other slips th 
rope a little higher up the tree, letting 
it rest upon another prominence. From 
great practice the climber is enabled tp 
perform this with considerable quick 
ness ; when arrived among the leaves, 
he quickly plucks the fruit, which is 
caught below in a large cloth. 


Kill that Spider! 
‘Kitt that spider, Day, kill that spr 


der!’ said sir William Jones to his 
friend Mr. Day, as a monstrous bottle 
spider fell from the book-shelf. ‘ No, 
said the author of Sandford and Merton, 
‘no; I will not kill that spider, Jones! 
Suppose, when you are going in your 
coach, to Westminster Hall, a superior 
being, who perhaps may have as much 
power over you as you have over this 
insect should say to his companion, 
‘Kill that lawyer! kill that lawyer!’ 
how should you like that, Jones ? and I 
am sure te most prejudiced people, & 
lawyer is a more noxious animal than 4 
spider.’ 
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Chinese Geography. 

Tit very lately, the Chinese, in their 
maps of the earth, set down the Celes- 
tial Empire in the middle of a large 
square, and dotted round it the other 
kingdoms of the world, supposed to be 
seventy-two in number, assigning to 
these kingdoms ridiculous or contempt- 
uous names. One of these, for exam- 
ple, was Sioo-gin-que, that is, Kingdom 
of the Dwarfs, whose inhabitants they 
imagined to be so small as to be under 
the necessity of tying themselves to- 
gether in bunches, to prevent their be- 
ing carried away by the kites. In 1668, 
the viceroy of Canton, in a memorial to 
the emperor, on the subject of the Por- 
tuguese embassy, says, ‘ We find very 
plainly that Europe is only two little isl- 
ands in the middle of the sea.’ 





Chinese Almanacs. 


Tue only almanac maker in the Ce- 
lestial Empiré is the emperor himself, 
who monopolizes the trade and gulls his 
subjects without rivalry. Besides as- 
tronomical calculations, the Chinese al- 
manacs contain the days and hours di- 
vided into lucky and unlucky, by judi- 
cial astrology: the time is marked when 
to let blood; nay, the lucky minutes 
when to ask a favor of the emperor, to 
honor the dead, offer sacrifice to Chi- 
hese images, marry, build, invite friends, 
and every thing relating to public or pri- 
vate affairs. ‘These works are in every- 
—" hands, and are regarded as ora- 
cies. 
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Drowning a Fish, 


Homan ingenuity is too great for brute 
power. In ancient times, the crocodile 
was a beast of terror’; but the negroes in 
some paris of the world, now desire no 
better frolic than to entrap one of them. 

The Shark is a monster justly dread- 
ed by the swimmer or unfortunate sailor 
who falls overboard; yet, from the fol- 
lowing extract from the manuscript jour- 
nal of an oriental voyager, it would ap- 
pear that the divers employed in the 
pearl-fisheries stand in little fear of them. 


‘Drowning a Shark.’—The ravenous 
nature and great strength of the shark 
are well known, yet the divers in the 
East-Indian pearl-fisheries, think little 
of entering the lists against him, armed 
with a strong piece of wood sharpened 
at both ends. Awaiting the opening of 
his enormous mouth, they thrust in their 
arm, holding the wood perpendicularly, 
and, his mouth being thus kept extended, 
he swallows water, and is drowned. 





Which of the Sons loved his 
Father best? 


A father had three sons, in whose come 
pany he was walking, when an old en- 
emy came running out of an ambuscade, 
inflicted a severe wound upon the old 
man, and then ran off. The eldest son 
pursued the assassin, the second bound 
up his father’s wound, and the third 
swooned away. Which of the sons 
loved his father best ? 
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The Rat, 


In the island of Jamaica, one year 
with another, this animal is supposed 
to destroy a twentieth part of the sugar- 
canes, amounting in value on this sin- 
gle article to about $800,000 per annum. 
The sugar-cane is their favorite food, 
but they also prey upon Indian corn, on 
the oranges, and all other fruits accessi- 
ble to them, and on many of the roots. 
Some idea may be formed of the im- 
mense swarms of these destructive an- 
imals that infest the island, from the 
fact, that, on a single plantation thirty 
thousand rats were destroyed in one 
year. ‘Traps of various kinds are set to 
catch them; poison is resorted to; and 
terriers, and sometimes ferrets, are em- 
ployed to root them out; still however 
their 
They are of a much larger size than the 
common rat, especially that kind of them 
called by the negroes raccoons. On the 
experiment of putting one of these and 
a cat together, the latter retreated, not 
daring to encounter it. 


A Horse's Faculties of Sight. 


Tue horse possesses the faculty of see- 
ing much better than men in the night- 
time. Hence it is supposed that the 
structure of their eye is in some degree 
similar to that of a cat. 

The horse also possesses an exquisite 
sense of smelling. Heis said to scent 


numbers remain undiminished. 








the approach of man at the distance of a 
mile or two. His nose also detects water 
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at a great distance. The caravans of 
Arabs, ‘Tartars, Mongolians, and also the 
herdsmen in South America take advan- 
tage of this animal’s sensibility of smell, 
to discover unknown pools of water. 
Asses and mules possess the same fac- 
ulty. ‘The Jews, during their forty years’ 
wandering in the desert, often had re 
course to the instinct of these quadru- 
peds, when in want of water. The A- 
merican horses paw in the earth with 
their hoofs above the source of a hidden 
fountain. A horse’s sense of hearing is 
also very exquisite, and though blind- 
folded he knows when another horse is 
endeavoring to outrun him. 

The following anecdote about the 
horse is related by President Dwight. 
The ¢ircumstance occurred at the long 
bridge over the Housatonic river, in 
Great Barrington, Mass. 

‘Mr. Van Rensselaer, a young gentle- 
man from Albany, came into the inn 
kept by Mr. Root, at the east end of the 
bridge. Theinn-keeper, who knew hin, 
asked him where he had crossed the 
river. He answered ‘on the bridge.’ 
Mr. Root replied, that was impossible, 
because it had been raised that very day, 
and that not a single plank had yet been 
laid on it. Mr. Van Rensselaer said 
that it could. not be true, because his 
horse had come over without any diffi- 
culty or reluctance ; that the night was 
so profoundly dark as to prevent him 
from seemg any thing distinctly ; but 
that it was incredible, if his horse could 
see sufficiently well to keep his footing 























anywhere, that he should not discern 
the danger; and impossible for him to 
pass over the bridge in that condition, 
and that the builders could not leave it 
without some bar at its entrance. Both 
persons persisted in their opinions, and 
each went to bed dissatisfied, neither be- 
lieving the story of the other. At day- 
light in the morning, Mr. Van Rensse- 
laer went, at the solicitation of his host, 
to view the bridge, and finding it a na- 
ked frame, gazed for a moment with as- 
tonishment, and then fainted.’ 








Superstition and Dunning. 


In China, when a debtor refuses pay- 
ment, the creditor, as a last resort, threat- 
ens to carry off the door of his house 
on the first day of the year. This is 
accounted the greatest of all misfortunes, 
as in that case there would be no ob- 


struction to the entrance of evil genii ; 


and, to avoid this consummation of Chi- 
nese calamities, a debtor not unfrequent- 
ly sets fire to his own house on the last 
day of the year. 


eee The Thumb, 


we . . 

'HE thumb is a very important part 
of the hand, and is, at least, so far as 
strength is concerned, almost peculiar to 





man; for in the hands of apes the thumb 
is small and feeble, and cannot act, as in 
man, in opposition to the force of the 
fingers. The muscles of the fingers, for 
the most part, are placed in the fore-arm. 


The most important muscles of the 
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thumb—those which bend it in opposi- 
tion to the fingers—could not have been 
fixed in the arm, as the required motion 
is across the palm, and not in the line 
of thearm. ‘These muscles are accord- 
ingly placed around the inner ball of the 
thumb, forming a firm and vigorous as- 
semblage of cords, ready to move the 
thumb in every useful direction. Their 
thickness and firmness make up for 
their want of length. 





Insect Eggs. 


‘Tue conies are but a feeble folk, yet 
make they their houses in the rocks.’—. 
Prov.30. 26. Providence not only pro- 
vides for the conies, but instructs the 
most diminutive insects how to preserve 
their offspring. Many of the moths cov- 
er their progeny witha thick bed of hair, 
which they gather from their own body ; 
while others cover them with a gluti- 
nous composition, which, when hard, 
protects them from moisture, rain, and 
cold. The gall-fly knows how to open 
the nerves of oak leaves, to deposit her 
egos in a place which afterwards serves 
the worm for a lodging and a magazine 
of food. The inkmaker uses the nest of 
the gall-fly to make his writing-ink black. 
The solitary bees, or those bees who do 
do not go into hives, and also wasps, pre- 
pare a habitation for their little ones in 
the earth, placing there a proper quanti- 
ty of food for them, when they come 
from the egg. The voracious spider is 


careful of its eggs; the wolf-spider car- 
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ries them on its back in a little bag of 
silk or gossamer. All species of insects 


‘are taught in a most remarkable man- 


ner to deposit their eggs not only to keep 
them in safety from their numerous en- 
emies, but also in situations where a suf- 
ficient quantity of food is on the spot to 
support and nourish the worm immedi- 
ately on breaking its shell. The gnat, 
the ephemera, and hundreds of other flies 
hover over the water all day to drop 
their eggs, which are hatched there, and 
continue in the water all the time they 
are ina worm form. They are fishes 
too for a long time, till, by an equally 
curious process, they turn into creatures 
with wings, with an entirely different set 
of faculties than when in their watery 
element. ‘The mass formed by the pa- 
rent insect resembles a little vessel set 
afloat; each egg is in the form of a keel 
and curiously connected together. 


‘Touching the Almighty, we cannot 
find him out: he is excellent in power, 
and in judgment, and in plenty of jus- 
tice’: and cares and prescribes for the 
smallest of his creatures. 


RIDDLE. 


I’m rich as mines of finest gold, 
And poor as poverty twice told: 

As large as mountain’s largest size, 
And small as smallest gnat that flies; 
High as the bow of varied red, 

And low as ocean’s lowest bed; 





. Pm pure as saints of heavenly birth, 


Yet vicious as the sons of earth; 

Am man’s most constant, faithful friend. 

His source of sorrow, bane, and fiend ; 

Give keenest anguish—instant ease ; 

Am something—nothing—what you please. 
THOUGHT. 





HISTORY. 


Talk about the Heath Hen. 


John. Fatuex, please to tell me the 
meaning of a paragraph which I have 
cut from an old newspaper. 

Father. Well, my son, read it. 

John. ‘A few days ago,four sportsmen, 
engaged in shooting grouse at Martha's 
Vineyard, contrary to an express prohib- 
ition, were, after killing a large bagful, 
arrested and fined $10 for each and ey. 
ery grouse found in their bird-bag ; the 
fine with the costs of prosecution, and 
the proceeds of the sale of the birds by 
auction, amounted to no inconsiderable 
sum, and the good people of the Vine- 
yard are to have a grand supper provi- 
ded with the money.’ 

Father. There js such a law, intended 
to preserve the bird from entire destruc. 
tion, and to protect it while breeding, 
but I believe there are a few days either 
in November or December when, by a 
vote of the town of Chilmark, this kind 
of bird is allowed to be killed. During 
the present winter (1842-3) vast num- 
bers of them were shot, and the extrav- 
agant price of $5 a pair was received 
for them in Boston market. | 

John. But I want to know whether it 
lives in our orchards or our woods, and 
what kind of a bird it is. 

Fath. Well, my son, if it be the kind 
of grouse I suppose it is, called the heath- 
hen, itisa singular-looking bird, about a 
foot and a half long, and has two sets of 
wings to its body. 

John. Two sets of wings! is there 
any other such bird in the world ? 

Father. | know of no other bird thus 
doubly winged. But I am perfectly se- 
rious with regard to this one. He has 
a pair of wings behind his ears ; that is, 
just back of the neck, like those on 
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the head of the wiuged Mercury in 
your boox of heathen gods. This second 
pair of wings is in addition to those at 
the sides of his body which are rather 
slouching, as it cannot well contrive to 
manage two sets of wings at once, or 
do two things ata time; I mean, the 
hang loosely down almost to the wont | 
and nearly cover its legs. But another 
curiosity in the male heath-hen is, that 
he has two other strange looking things 
like puff-balls or round bladders, grow- 
ing between the side wings and its head 
or neck wings. ) 
Lucy. Pray tell us about the puff-balls. 
Father. These round yellow bags or 
balls, when the bird fills them like an 
inflated bladder or little foot-ball, look 
like a couple of ripe oranges, which they 
resemble in size and plumpness ; when 
empty, they hang down in folds of loose 
flabby skin like a turkey's ear-ornaments. 
Lu. What does he do with these balls? 
Father. Every thing in nature is for 
some good purpose of ornament or utility. 
He fills them at pleasure, till they are as 
full as a couple of little yellow silk air- 
balloons; he next tunes these strange- 
looking bird-calls, by producing a loud, 
curious, booming noise with them similar 
to the notes of a nighthawk when he 
descends in a summer evening from his 
height in the sky. These heath-hen 
notes are three in number; the last of 
which is twice as long as the other 
two, and they are heard to a great distance 
through the shrub-oak woods. This pe- 
culiar whistle may be heard to the dis- 
tance of three or four miles; yet, strange 
to say, like every thing else that regards 
this singular bird, a person, within a few 
yards of him supposes the sound to be 
@,mile or two distant. You wondered 
at the ventriloquist whom you heard 
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shifting his voice to three or four yards’ 
distance across the exhibition room ; but 
the male heath-hen, probably without 
any unnatural exertion of his yellow 
puff-balls, can be heard as many miles. 

James. A natural bird-ventriloquist ! 
How does he do this ? 

Fath. 1 do not know how he produces 
these deceptive sounds; but it is a fac- 
ulty mercifully bestowed upon the poor 
bird, and perhaps his only protection 
against his numerous enemies of the 
human kind as well as the hawk kind, 
altho’ I fear that human sportsmen arehis 
principal persecutors. His ventriloquism, 
unlike the human faculty is therefore a 
useful faculty. The heath-hen is quite 
plenty in those parts of Kentucky and 
other Western States that are thinly set- 
tled, and he is there called the pinnated 
grouse. Heath-hens formerly abounded 
in NewJersey, and the open plains or 
shrub-oak woods on Long Island. 

James. Is this bird,so highly prized as 
food, a handsome bird ? 

Father. His comb is in the form of a 
half-moon, and of a beautiful yellow col- 
or ; his tail is short ; in color his body 
is yellowish brown, spotted with black, 
on the back; the throat is variegated 
with shades of reddish brown, black, 
and white; the breast is crossed with 
black and brown; its side wings when 
spread are two and a half feet wide; 
and it raises its head and tail high, givs 
ing ita pompous appearance. The En- 
glish wood-grouse often weighs 13 or 14 
pounds, or almost as heavy as a turkey. 
The heath-hen is as peculiar in his habits 
and love of home as in his shape. His 
home is commonly pitched in the same 
wood during life ; which, to suit his nice 
and delicate taste, must be of just such 
a peculiar soil, temperature, and situa- 
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tion. He is very difficult in his choice of 
simple victuals, pure drink, and sweet 
air: he chooses a forest or copse of shrub 
oaks, like the dry sandy south shore of 
Massachusetts, and his food in this re- 
treat is, the small acorns of these woods, 
partridge-berries and huckleberries. 

Lucy. If he live upon acorns and huc- 
kleberries, he of course steals no grain. 

Father. Another peculiarity of the 
heath-hen is that he is very nice about 
his beverage. He never drinks from 
brooks or pools of water like other birds, 
but, it is supposed, sips the drops of the 
dew; and, when shut up in a cage he 
will sooner famish with thirst than drink 
from a cup, trough, or other vessel. If 
water, however, is sprinkled upon the 
bars of his cage, or on boughs hung on 
the top, he greedily picks the drops 
from these boughs. He avoids all mar- 
shy situations and meadows, and will 
neither eat nor drink,if he can help it, ex- 
cept in his native shrub-oak sand-plains. 

John. But you have not told me,father, 
whether he ever comes into our wood-lot. 

Father. They still exist in the south- 
erly part of Massachusetts. Many years 
ago, | have no doubt I heard them boom- 
ing or whistling in the red-cedar and 
shrub-oak woods of Dorchester or Rox- 
bury, and I have since seen and heard 
them in other States. But this curious 
bird has another still more singular trait, 
and that is, his strutting matches. 

John. Do tell us about his strutting 
matches, father. 

Father. You have seen our cowardly 
old turkey cock bristle and spread out 
his tail nearly to the size of the little 
wheels of the carryall, whilst his. wings 
were expanded and almost scraped the 
the ground he walked upon; his red 
cockscomb and gills, blue nose, and pur- 
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ple ears glistening in the sun, in silly 
pompous pride. Well, something like 
this strutting vanity is practised amo 
heath-hens, that is, by the males alone, 
in a wood by themselves. These 
strutting matches or frolics appear to be 
performed at a general meeting of all 
the male grouse within a circle of many 
miles. Their mode of advertisement is 
peculiarly theirown. Their usual place 
of parade, and notification for instanta- 
neous meeting appear perfectly under- 
stood by each other at a moment’s warn- 
ing; their place of rendezvous or duel- 
ling ground is some cleared spot among 
the shrub-oaks, central, smooth, and re- 
tired. At early dawn, a clerk or secre- 
tary of this heath-hen company, near the 
spot, begins the notification by repeated 
trumpet sounds; that is, the above-men- 
tioned booming notes from the bags at the 
back of hisneck. The two or three nearest 
neighbors soon arrive and join in the 
chorus; and these notes increased and 
increasing from the members on_ the 
strutting ground in a still morning are 
heard sometimes to a distance of three 
or four miles. Member after member 
soon appears on parade from the neigh- 
boring bushes and forests till the gather 
ing amounts to forty or fifty. Like 
Roderic Dhu’s highlanders 


From shingles yray their numbers start, 
Each bracken-bush sends forth a part, 
And every tuft of broom gives life 

To belted warrior armed for strife. 


—The usual evolutions and exercises 
then commence. Each grouse struts 
to the best of his power. Emulation 
creates emulation, and as they pass and 
repass each other they get excited t 
wrath. The pomp and stateliness of 
one individual strutter excites the envy 
of another. Envy is the mother of ha 
tred and other bad passions even in 
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heath-hen ; and from looks of insult and 
defiance they gradually begin to pull 
feathers; hard pecks, blows, and bites 
beget retaliation, and a battle ensues, 
each strutter on his own account. This 
tournament continues with great bravery 
and ferocity from daybreak till sunrise ; 
and this occurrence is always the sig- 
nal of a cessation of hostilities. The 
company now break up their meeting. 
Each hen-pecked warrior immediately 
flies, creeps, or sneaks home through 
the bushes, tired, bloody, and stripped 
of long feathers and short oges, which 
are left on the field of battle. "The con- 
sequences of this affray, like all quar- 
tels, do not end in any good to the com- 
batants. The shyness and sagacity of 
the bird have hitherto preserved him 
from the gunner ; but these feathers and 
footsteps and scratches and places of 
struggle are sufficient hints to the watch- 
ful sportsman. He builds a secret bow- 
er of boughs within gun-shot of this ap- 
pointed place of strutting, which he 
takes care to occupy before daylight, 
well acquainted with the habits of the 
poor bird. At break of day the grouse 
are again called together by sound of 
their puff-balls, and just as they have all 
arrived, and assumed their pompous airs, 
the sportsmen take deadly aim among 
their ranks, as probably happened at 
Martha’s Vineyard. As this bird sells 
for a great price its extermination would 
perhaps long since have been completed 
in Massachusetts, had not legislative acts 
protected him during ten months in the 
om His shyness commonly preserves 

im in his native haunts ; but when he 
puts on his turkey-cock airs, then and 
not till then, his strutting fights expose 
him to destruction. 


Lucy. Why should these innocent and 
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pretty birds wish to quarrel with each 
other ? 

Father. 1 do not know. Perhaps it is 
all in sport, as John got his bloody nose 
in snow-balling. Perhaps it is asaluta- 
ry exercise, and‘ gives them an appetite 
for their acorn breakfast. Qtails and 
game-cocks have the same queruleus or 
playful habits, and yet you know, they 
are otherwise very clever and useful 
birds. They have not sense and reason 
to regulate all their actions and sports, 
and sometimes like dogs and cats play 
roughly and impolitely ; but in children 
who possess sense and reason, quarreling 
and pugnacity are very inexcusable.— 
Man is or ought to be the bird’s protector 
and friend, and not its exterminator. 
—I do not therefore regret that the 
thoughtless sportsmen, mentioned in the 
newspaper, were fined for a trespass 
against the laws, and wish that every 
wanton destroyer of the innocent birds 
of our orchards and fields, whose servi- 
ces in clearing the trees and plants of 
eggs and insects are invaluable; | wish 
all such inconsiderate sportsmen were 
fined in like manner and to like amount. 
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ENIGMA. 


Two there were, who liv’d of old, 
Were born and never died ; 

Two there were, as we are told, 
That spoke and never lied. 

And two there were, who liv’d of old, 
That ne’er were born, but died. 

The mystic question now unfold,— 
By scripture testified. 


Solution. 


Enoch and Elijah liv’d of old, 
Were born and never died ; 

Jesus and Balaam’s ass, we're told, 
Both spoke, and never lied. 

Adam and Eve did live of old, 
They were not born, but died. 

Your questions all I now unfold, 
By scripture verified. 
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The Ruins of Tantallon Castle, 


Sir Walter Scott, in his poem of Marmion, 
which many of our young readers have no 
doubt seen and read, makes mention of Tan- 
tallon Castle, the place to which lady Clara 
was consigned by Marmion just before his 
last battle. This castle, now in ruins, stands 
ona high rock projecting into the German 
ocean from the coast of Scotland. The 
castle belonged to the famous Douglas fam- 
ily, but it was battered down and ruined by 
the Scotch religious sect called the Covenan- 
ters, and now appears as you see it sketched 
in the opposite view. 


** * * Tantallon’s dizzy steep 

Hung o’er the margin of the deep. 
Many a rude tower and rampart there 
Repell’d the insult of the air, 

Which, when the tempest vex’d the sky, 
Half breeze, half spray, came whistling by. 


Above the rest, a turret square 

Did o’er its Gothic entrance bear, 
Of sculpture rude, a stony shield; 
The Bloody Heart was in the field, 
And in the chief three mullets stood, 
The cognizance of Douglas blood. 


The turret held a narrow stair, 
Which, mounted, gave you access where 
A parapet’s embattled row 

Did seaward round the castle go. 
Sometimes in dizzy steps descending, 
Sometimes in narrow circuit bending, 
Sometimes in platform broad extending, 
Its varying circle did combine 
Bulwark, and bartisan, and line, 

And bastion, tower, and vantage-coign ; 
Above the booming ocean leant 

The far-projecting battlement ; 

The billows burst, in ceaseless flow, 
Upon the precipice below. 


Where’er Tantallon faced the land, 
Gate-works and walls were strongly mann’d: 


No need upon the sea-girt side; 

The steepy rock, and frantic tide, 
Approach of human step denied ; 

And thus these lines, and ramparts rude 
Were left in deepest solitude. 


And, for they were so lonely, Clare 
Would to these battlements repair, 
And muse upon her sorrows there, 
And list the sea-bird’s cry ; 
Or slow, like noontide ghost, would glide 
Along the dark-grey bulwarks’ side, 
And ever on the heaving tide 
Loo down with weary eye. 
Oft did the cliff and swelling main, 
Recall the thoughts of Whitby’s fane,— 
A home she ne’er might see again. 


ves SSO SS 


Riddle, 


Tell me what genius did the art invent 
The lively image of the voice to paint; 
Who first the secret how to color sound, 
And to give shape to reason wisely found; 
With bodies how to clothe ideas taught, 
And how to draw the picture of a thought; 
Who taught the hand to speak, the eye to heat 
A silent language, roving far and near, 


Whose softest noise outstrips loud thunder’s 
sound, 


And spreads her accents o’er the world’s vast 
round ; 


A voice, heard by the deaf, spoke by the dumb, 

Whose echo reaches far o'er time to come; 

Which dead men speak as well as those 
alive ;-— 

Tell me what genius did the art contrive? 


Solution. 
The noble art to Cadmus owes its rise 
Of painting words, and speaking to the eyes. 
He first in wond’rous magic fetters bound 
The airy voice and stopp’d the flying sound; 
The various figures, by his pencil wrought, 
Give color, form, and body to the thought. 
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Riddle. 


I’m a master, a servant, a king of great sway, 

A lord to command, and a slave to obey. 

A miser, a spendthrift, despised and caress’d 

A virtue acknowledged, a demon confess’d ; 

The image of beauty, a spectre and sprite, ; 

The cause of much sorrow, a source of delight, 

The main-spring to goodness, the parent of vice, 

I invite to all good, to all evil entice. 

Pm yet but an infant, as Adam am old, 

Am permanent, changing, am timid and bold, 

Red, orange, green, yellow, and fair in the face, 

Yet often appear without color or grace; 

Ador’d and burlesqued in the annals of fame, 

Am anything, everything—pray what’s my name? 
F'asaion 








Spring Song, 
Winter, Winter, is hurrying away ;— 
There’s a leaf on the brier, and a bird on the tree, 
And the butterfly flits in the noontide ray. 
And the furze hath spread its flowers for the bee: 
The lark ventures up in the pearly sky, 
The almond-bloom shows its faint blush to the sun, 
A wandering swallow here dares to fly,— 
The jolly young Spring his kingdom hath won, 
Winter, Winter, is hurrying away. 
Winter, Winter, will still remain ;— 
There’s a frost on the grass, and a blight on the flower ; 
° And the beetle is locked in the earth again, 
And the sheep gather close in the morning shower : 
The thrush is silent, that sang before, 
The violet shrinks to her leafy nest, 
The mountain runnels in torrents roar,— | 
The pale Spring hides in old Winter’s breast. 
Winter, Winter, will still remain. | 


Winter, Winter, is over and gone ; ~ | 
There’s a dew on the lily, a scent in the rose, 

And the moth is out in the sunny morn, : 
And the mayfly dies in the daylight’s close: + 

The stock-dove is building in many a bower, , 
The trees and the insects breathe again,— 

There’s a charm in the day, and a joy in the hour,— t 
The steadfast Spring has fixed his reign. 

Winter, Winter, is over and gone. 
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THROWING THE LASSO IN SOUTH AMERICA. 











Different Modes of capturing Wild Animals. 


Peruaps the oldest, because one of 
the most simple, means of taking ani- 
mals alive, especially of the larger and 
fiercer kind is in pits, dug of a sufficient 
size and depth to receive the prey, and 
to prevent its escape when it has fallen 
in. The pit is concealed by being cov- 
ered over with boughs and brush-wood, 
srif necessary, by a more artificial roof- 
ing, which will yield to the weight of 


the animal. When the pit is intended 
K may 1843. 


to take carnivorous animals, a live bait. 
such as a lamb, or kid, is fastened on «a 
high pole in the middle of the excava 
tion: in endeavoring to obtain this enu- 
cing object, the wolf or the lion is foilea 
by the height, and falls into the concealeu 
pit beneath. 

These pits are generally made in tae 
path which the animals have been ob- 
served to follow in their way to a spring 


or river. This is the method by which 
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ail large animals are captured alive, with 
the exception of the elephant, the great 
size of which precitiues tfie use of a pit ; 
addv. .e which, its weight would cause 
it <2. an injury by falling, as would 
frustrate the object of capturing it. 

Traps, or artificial constructions which 
admit of animals entering, and retain or 
destroy them when so caught, are too 
numerous and diversified to admit of de- 
scription. The mouseand rat traps with 
which all our readers are familiar, may 
be taken as types, each in its way, of 
the several species used for taking ani- 
mals of all kinds. 

An account given by Captain Lyon of 
a trap made of ice by the Esquimaux to 
capture wolves, is characteristic of the 
country, and will explain the mode of 
action of fall-traps. ‘The trap is made 
of strong slabs of ice, long and narrow, 
so that the animal cannot turn round in 
it. The door is a heavy portcullis of 
ice, sliding in two well-secured grooves 
of the same substance, and is kept up 
by a line, which, passing over the top 
of the trap, is carried through a hole at 
the furthest extremity of the top; tothe 
end of the line is fastened a small hoop 
of whalebone, to which any bait of meat 
is attached. From the slab which forms 
the end of the trap, a peg of ice, wood, 
or bone, points inwards near the bottom ; 
under this the hoop is lightly hooked, 
so that the slightest pull at the bait lib- 
erates the hoop: The door falls, and 
the wolf is speared where it lies.’ 

Snares and Springes, are kinds of 





DIFFERENT WAYS OF MAKING TRAPS. 


traps made of wire or cord, formed into 
running-loops or nooses, which bei 

drawn tight by the endeavor of the ani. 
mal to escape, retain it till the hunter 
returns. One endof the rope is fastened 
toa tree orstake, and the noose is stretched 


‘across the track which the animal has 


been observed to take. 

The following is the common mode of 
preparing a snare to take hares, foxes, 
and other small animals. Two small 
bars of wood are placed side by side hor 
izontally, at a small height from the 
ground, by means of two upright sticks, 
the whole forming a sort of gibbet. One 
end of a fine wire or string is tied to the 
end of a strong elastic rod of willow, 
ash, or any stout wood, stuck in the 
ground near the frame: a slip-noose is 
made at the other end of the string, and 
the rod is forcibly bent till the noose can 
be brought to hang down to the earth 
between the horizontal bars. The rod 
is kept in this state by another string 
tied to a piece of wood which is fixed 
to the ground firmly at that end next to 
which the string is tied; and the other 
end of this piece of wood is slightly 
fixed down to the ground by a pegi 
front of the gibbet. All these contrivam 
ces must be carefully concealed or dis 
guised by branches, fern, moss, &c. and 
the noose must be in the track of the 
animal. 

When the hare has advanced far em 
ough to disturb the peg, so as to set the 
piece of wood free, the elasticity of the 
rod draws the noose up, and the hare is 
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caught between it and the horizontal 
be-z, and so strangled. 

«oles are destroyed by such a springe 
acting in a slit made across a wooden 
cylinder, buried under ground in the 
mole’s track, which is previously ascer- 
tained for the purpose. The spring to 
draw up the wire-ring which forms the 
noose is fixed in the earth, and the string 
or wire goes through the ground down 
to the ring in the cylinder. The mole, 
in working his way through, pushes a- 
way the peg which holds the ring down, 
and this being drawn up by the elastic 
rod, strangles the poor beast. 

But the most remarkable form of 
springe or snare, used in hunting, is that 
called a Lasso, and employed by the 
Gauchos on the vast plains or pampas, 
of South America, to catch wild oxen 
and horses. The lasso is a long line 
made of leathern thongs, terminating in 
a running-noose, and when used, is at- 


+ tached at the other extremity, toa hook 


fixed to the saddle of the mounted hun- 
ter. The Gaucho carries the lasso gath- 
ered*in large coils in his right hand, till 
he approaches suffieently near the ob- 
ject of pursuit. He then, with a dexter- 
ity acquired by early and constant prac- 
tice, launches the line from his.hand 
with such unerring precision that the 
noose falls cver the horns or neck of the 
animal. The hunter immediately wheels 
bis wel. treed horse on one side, and 
causes lm 0 lean away from the direc- 
lion the ox takes on feeling the cord. 
The hse and rider are enabled by this 
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action to resist the sudden jerk causes 
by the whole lasso being drawn tight ; 
and so great is this check, owing to the 
strength and velocity of the captured 
prey, that this lattér is thrown down by 
it, and the horse is frequently drawn a- 
long, sliding on his stiffened legs, for 
two or three yards. As soon as the ox 
falls, the hunter sets off on a gallop, and 
by dragging the beast along the ground, 
prevents it from regaining its feet till he 
has brought it to a place of security, or 
till an assistant can come up and ham- 
string it. 

The same skilful persons catch os- 
triches and other game on the plains, by 
launching from their hand a cord, to each 
end of which a heavy leaden or iron ball 
is attached. The cord held by the mid- 
dle is swung round and round the head 
to give the balls sufficient centrifugal 
force to carry them far enough. When 
they reach the bird, the line winds round 
its legs or neck, and either throws it 
down, or impedes its motion, till the hun- 
ter can come up and secure it. 


Proper Time of Rising. 


Amone the curiosities of Apsley 
House, the residence of the Duke of 
Wellington, is the truckle-bed, in which 
he continues to sleep. ‘ Why, it is so 
narrow,’ exclaimed an old fellow soldier, 
‘there is not even room to turn in it.’ 
—‘ Turn in it?’ said the duke— when 
a man begins to turn in his bed, it is 
time to turn out.’ 
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VIEW OF STORNAWAY. 
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Durine my stay at Stornaway, I re- 
ceived an invitation to attend the funeral 
of a wealthy old lady, who had made 


numerous and liberal bequests. Imme- 
diately after the decease of this lady, a 

* cask of madeira was opened in her house, 
a wake had been kept up, and the house 
nightly illuminated according to the cus- 
tomof the country. Thechief-mourner, 
who arrived in an open boat from the 
main-land, was a minister, and the fu- 
neral was attended by all the principal 
inhabitants of Stornaway. Our party 
from the lodge arrived too late at the 
house of the deceased to partake of the 
preliminary refreshments, but we over- 
took the procession on the road to the 
ancient cemetery of Stornaway, which 
is situated on the beach of Broad Bay, 
about four miles from the town. 

In Scotland, the funeral ceremony is 
celebrated without any religious rite. 
The minister of the parish attends only 
when invited, and not officially. He 
sometimes embraces the solemn oppor- 
tunity of offering up a prayer among the 
assembled mourners at the house of the 
deceased, previous to the departure of 
che procession, though he may not ac- 
company it. On the present occasion, 
as soon as we reached the cemetery, 
the coffin was deposited in the grave 
with all possible decency, and the whole 
body of mourners instantly adjourned to 
a tent ’-itched in “he cemetery, within a 

few y) ‘of the m‘v soleum, where we 
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found tables groaning beneath a pleni. 

tiful repast. As soon as we were all ar- 
ranged, 120 in number, the minister, 
who présided as chief-mourner, delivered 
a grace in the form of a prayer; and the 
minister of the parish offered up another, 
accompanied by thanksgiving after din- 
ner. The bottle was then circulated, and 
many loyal, patriotic, and complimenta- 
ry toasts followed: nor was the memory 
of the deceased forgotten, whilst the toasts 
were as usual accompanied with appro- 
priate speeches. The presence of sev- 
eral ministers, and one acting as chair- 
man, no doubt tended to preserve a cer- 
tain degree of sobriety in the midst of 
revelry and merriment, inseparable from 
such a meeting, as the occasion would 
be necessarily speedily forgotten by the 
greater part present. But at length the 
chord was touched, to which the bosoms 
of the islanders responded, amidst the 
flow of wine and whiskey, with resist- 
less accordance. “ The chief of the Mac 
Ivers” was proposed amidst loud ap- 
plause. The guests became now quite 
tumultuous, and the Rev. chairman im- 
mediately rose up and left the tent, ac- 
companied by nearly all the party. The 
expectation of the gleanings of so plen- 
teous a repast had attracted to the spot 
a- multitude of people of all ages, who 
thronged around and closed in upon the 
tent, eager for the signal for rushing in 
upon the remain’ of the feast. Anan 
was constant’ employed in walk ng 
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round the tent armed with a long whip, 
with which he inflicted perpetual, but al- 
most fruitless, chastisement on intruders. 

A few of the guests who had not heed- 
ed the example of the chairman, contin- 
ued long carousing, and one of them was 
brought to Stornaway on the bier which 
conveyed the body to the grave. A 
Highland laird, to whom I afterwards 
mentioned the circumstance, observed 
that he was ‘a very lucky fellow to get 
so good a berth.’ The festivities were, 
however, attended with much less excess 
and confusion than occur frequently on 
such occasions. Such disorderly pro- 
ceedings are happily growing into dis- 
use, and the beneficial example afforded 
more recently at the funerals of the cel- 
ebrated Glengary and the late duke of 
Gordon, has tended to accelerate the re- 
form. 

While on this topic, 1 may mention 
the following circumstances which oc- 
curred at the cemetery of Assynt, which 
were narrated to me by a gentleman 
present. The habitation ofthe deceased 
was distant from the place of interment. 
The body was borne on men’s shoulders 
during part of the journey, and then 
conveyed in a boat over the lake. The 
bearers became so drunk by frequent re- 
course to the whiskey, that at length 
there was scarcely found a sufficient 
number of persons sober enough to de- 
posit the coffin in the boat, many of the 
attendants being drunk when they left 
the house of the deceased. When they 
reached the shore the body was forgot- 


ten, and a detachment was sent in ques, 
of it, after a numerous muster had been 
made in the churchyard, and the cause 
of the delay which prevented the last 
act of the ceremony was ascertained, 
But the collection of a multitude of fiery 
spirits, heated by intoxicating liquors, 
was attended by its probable consequen- 
ces. The sexton happened to cast up, 
whilst digging the grave, a large thigh 
bone, which proved in very deed a bone 
of contention. On the northern shore 
of Loch Assynt, contiguous to each oth 
er, stood an old castle and a mansion 
house, in which resided formerly ‘two 
families, Mackenzies and Macdonalds, 
between whom a violent feud subsisted. 
The bone was of such large size that the 
Mackenzies claimed it as having belong: 
ed to one of their race, a man of gigam 
tic stature. This point was, however, 
disputed by the other party, and a‘des 
perate fight ensued. My informant, who 
was a boy, took refuge inside the church 
to avoid the fray of the combatants, and 
surveyed the battle from the window, 
But he had reason to rue the choice 
which he had made of his asylum, for 
some wag locked the door and carried 
off the key, and he spent the night i 
his prison. 

At the more recent funeral of a dis 
tinguished officer, a large body of High 
landersassembled. A man of the cout 
try pointing out to me the place of inte 
ment spoke of the circumstanc2 with 
characteristic animation: ‘ O sir. it was 
a grand entertainment, there were five 
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thousand Highlanders present; we were 
very jolly: some did not quit the spot 
till the next morning, some not till the 
day following , they lay drinking on the 
ground: it was like a field of battle!’ 

At a’late interment in Ross-shire, the 
mourners engaged in a general row, and 
the loss of lives was the result, a conse- 
quence by no means uncommon. Dr. 


Macculloch mentions that it was a mat- 


ter of boasting, that at one funeral a pipe 
and a half of whiskey had been drunk. 

The festal celebration does not termi- 
nate with the funeral, but is sometimes 
prolonged during weeks. At Campbell- 
town I found a widow-lady, who had bu- 
ried her husband some weeks before, 
still keeping open house, providing ev- 
ery evening refreshment for visiters, and 
expecting that all her neighbors, not on- 
ly those of the town but of the country, 
should in turn pay the customary re- 
spect. ‘The expenses incurred on these 
occasions, are often, as it may be sup- 
posed, very onerous, and among the 
poor often involve families in the seve- 
rest distress, for they will submit to any 
sacrifice to secure a decent interment 
for a relative. 

The funeral banquet in Scotland is 
now strictly limited’ to the provision of 
entertainment for the assembled mourn- 
ers, whether terminating on the occa- 
sion itself, or prolonged for a considera- 
ble period, so as to enable all persons so 
disposed to pay their tribute of respect 
to the memory of the deceased. The 
practice unabused is unobjectionable, 
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nay necessary. The mourners are ¢ften 
brought from remote parts, performing 
laborious journeys, or encountering winds 
and waves to reach the place of inter- 
ment, a spot frequéntly selected on ac- 
count of its central situation, or the an- 
cient veneration attached to it, and very 
far from any place of refreshment ; they 
cannot be dismissed without it ; and al- 
though the cemetery itself is unsuited 
for a repast, yet its immediate neigh- 
borhood is often unavoidably chosen for 
the purpose. The censure belongs to 
the extravagance, wasteful, and some- 
times ruinous: to the excess which con- 
verts the funereal banquet into a scene 
of mirth, disorder, and violence, and ren- 
ders the serious mind @ the natives of 
these regions less susceptible of the im- 
pression of death on the very occasion 
of its celebration than on any other. 
The excess is partly produced by the in- 
ebriating quality of the beverage resort- 
ed to on these occasions; but is doubt- 
less to be attributed principally to the 
want of an adequate preventive, a buri- 
al-service, such as is used by some of 
the Reformed Churches on the Conti- 
nent, or more especially like that of the 
church of England, repelling mirth and 
levity by the awful and affecting solem- 
nity with which it ‘ commits the body te 
the ground, earth to earth, ashes to ash- 
es, dust to dust,’ whilst it represses im- 
moderate grief, by lifting the dejected 
spirit of the mourner to ‘the sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection of the 
life to come.’ 
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A PORYU NATIT, FROM A SKETCH BY W. DBANIEEKL, ESQ. 


THME CEYLON ELE PMAN'T. 





HE most remarkable 
incident in London, 
for many years, was 
the killimg of Mr. 
Cross’s celebrated el- 
ae at the Exeter 

xchange; of which 
we are about to give 


on account. 


The first owner of the lordly animal, 
whose death we are about to describe, 
was Mr. Harris, proprietor of Covent 
Garden theatre. He purchased it in 
the year 1810, for nine hundred guineas 
on its arrival in England. Mr. Cross 
afterwards became its purchaser, and the 
elephant remained with him till the ter- 
mination of his life. 

On the elephant’s first arrival from 
India he had two keepers ; and to their 
control he implicitly submitted, until the 
death of one of them; when the animal’s 
increasing bulk and strength rendered 
it necessary to enlarge his den, or rather 
toconstruct a new one. The bars of 
the old one were not thicker than a man’s 
arm. ‘The bars of the new one were of 
solid oak six inches square. With Mr. 
Harrison, the carpenter, who built his 
new den, and with whom he had formed 
a previous intimacy, he was remarkably 
docile, and accommodated himself to his 
wishes in every tespect. He was occa- 
sionally troublesome to his builder from 
love of play, but the prick of a gimlet 
Was an intimation he obeyed, till a de- 
sire for fresh frolic prompted him to fur- 
ther interference, until a renewal of the 
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hint, or some trifling eatable from the 


tarpenter’s pocket, abated the interrup- 
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tion. In this way they went on togeth- 
er till the work was completed, and, 
while the elephant retained his senses, 
he was happy in every opportunity that 
afforded him the society of his friend 
Harrison. 

About six years before his death the 
elephant indicated an excitement which 
is natural to the species,and which pre- 
vails every year for a short season. At 
the period now spoken of, his keeper 
having gone into his den to exhibit him, 
the animal refused obedience ; on stri- 
king him with a slight cane, as usual, 
the elephant violently threw him down: 
another keeper seeing the danger, tossed 
a pitchfork to his comrade, which the 
animal threw aside like a straw. A 
person then ran to alarm Mr. Cross, who 
hurried down stairs, and catching up a 
shovel, struck the animal violently on 
the head, and suddenly seized the pros- 
trated man, dragged him from the den, 
and saved his life. 

This was the first appearance of those 
annual paroxysms, wherein the elephant, 
whether wild or confined, becomes infu- 
riated. At such a period itis customa 
in India to liberate the elephants and let 
them run to the forests, whence, on the 
conclusion of the fit, they usually return 
to their wonted subjection. Such an ex- 
periment being impossible with Mr. 
Cros, he resorted to pharmacy, and, in 
the course of fifty-two hours, succeeded 
in deceiving his patient into the taking 
of twenty-four pounds of salts, twenty- 
four pounds of molasses, six ounces of 
calomel, an ounce anda half of tartar 
emetic, and six drams of powder of 


boge. To this he added a bottle of 
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ton oil, the most potent cathartic perhaps 
in existence ; of this, a full dram was 
administered, which alone is sufficient 
for at least sixty full doses to the human 
being ; yet, though united with the pre- 
ceding enormous quantity of other med- 
icine, it operated no apparent effect. At 
this juncture Mr Nyleve, a native East 
Indian, and a man of talent, suggested 
to Mr. Cross the administration of ani- 
mal oil, as a medicine of efficacy. Six 
pounds of marrow from beef bones were 
accordingly placed within his reach, as if 
it had been left by accident ; the liquor- 
ish beast, who would probably have re- 
fused it had it been tendered him in his 
food, swallowed the bait. The event 
justified Mr. Nyleve’s prediction. He 
never, however, could repeat the exper- 
iment ; for the elephant in successive 
years wholly refused the marrow, how- 
ever attempted to be disguised, or with 
whatever it was mixed. 

In subsequent years, during these pe- 
riods of excitement, the paroxysms suc- 
cessively increased in duration ; but 
there was no increase of violence until 
Jan. 1826, when the symptoms becam 
more alarming, and medicine eroded 
no diminution of the animal’s heighten- 
edrage. Onthe 26th of February, a 
quarter of a pound of calomel was given 
to him in gruel. ‘Three grains of this 
is a dose for a man; and though the 
entire quantity given to the elephant 
was more than equal to six hundred of 
those doses, it failed of producing in him 
any other effect than extreme suspicion 
of any food that was tendered to him, if 
it at all varied in appearance from what 
he was accustomed to at other times. 
Qz Miasizy morning some warm ale 
was offered him in a bucket, for the pur- 
pose of assisting the operation of the 


calomel, but he would not touch it ti} 
Cartmell, his keeper, drank a portion of 
the liquor himself, when he readily took 
it. The fluid did not appear to accel, 
rate the wished-for object ; and in fa: 
the calomel wholly failed to operate 
Though in a state of constant irritation, 
he remained tolerably quiet. The firg 
of March, when additional medicine be 
came necessary, they conceived the ideg 
of giving it to him through some one 
whom the elephant Pe not seen, and 
whom therefore he@iight regard asa 
casual visiter, and not suspect. Toa 
certain extent the feint succeeded. The 
sent some buns to him by a strange | 
m one of which a quantity of calomel 
had been introduced. He ate each bun 
from the boy’s hand till that with the 
calomel was presented ; instead of con 
veying it to his mouth, he instant 
dropped the bun, and crushed it with his 
foot. In this way he was accustomed to 
treat every thing of food that he disliked, 
It was always considered that the ele 
phant’s den was of sufficient strength 
and magnitude to accommodate, and be 
proof against any attack he was able to 
direct against it, even in his most violent 
displeasure. In the course of the four 
preceding years the front had sustained 
many hundred of his powerful lounges, 
without any part having been substan 
tially injured, or the smallest portion dis 
placed, or rendered rickety in the slight 
est degree; but on this morning, he 
made a tremendous rush at the front, 
wholly unexcited by provocation, and 
broke the tenon, or square end at the top 
of the hinge story-post, to which the gates 
are hung, from its socket or mortise if 
the massive cross beam above ; and com: 
sequently, the strong iron clamped gatet 
which had hitherto resisted his many 
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jarious attacks upon them, lost their se- 
curity. A strong massy piece of timber 
was then placed in front of his den, as 
a temporary fixture against the broken 
story-post ; as it was righily judged, that 
another such lounge would prostrate the 

tes; and as it was known that Mr. 
cin, the carpenter of the den, who 
formerly possessed great influence over 
him, had now lost all power of control- 
ling him, it was morally certain, that if 
any other persons attempted to repair 
the mischief in an effectual way, their 
lives would be forfeited. 

Mr. Cross, under these circumstances 
of imminent danger, instantly determined 
to destroy the elephant with all possible 
despatch, as the only measure he could 

ssibly adopt for his own safety and the 
safety of the public. Having formed his 
resolution, he went without a moment’s 
delay to a chemist, and requested to be 
supplied with a potent poison, destitute 
if possible of taste or smell ; the chem- 
ist gave him four ounces of arsenic. 
Mr. Cross says that on his way back, 
the conflict of his feelings was so great 
at the moment, that he imagines no per- 
son contemplating murder could endure 
greateragony. The arsenic was mixed 
with oats, and a quantity of sugar being 
added by way of inducement, it was of- 
fered to the elephant as his ordinary 
meal by his keeper. The sagacious an- 
imal wholly refused to touch it. 

His eyes now glared like lenses of 
o reflecting a red and burning light. 

order to soothe him, some oranges, to 
which fruit he had great liking, were re- 
peatedly proffered; but though these 
Were in a pure state, he took them, one 
after the other, as they were presented, 
and dropping each on the floor, instantly 
Squelched it with his foot. and having 


thus disposed of a few, he refused to 
take another. 

This utter rejection of food, with ama- 
zing increase of fury, heightened Mr. 
Cross’s alarm. He again went out, and 
in great agitation procured half an ounce 
of corrosive sublimate to be mixed in a 
quantity of conserve of roses, securely 
tied in a bladder, to prevent if possible, 
any scent from the poison, and with some 
hope that if the animal detected any ef- 
fluvia through the air-tight skin it would 
be the odor of roses and sugar, which 
were substances peculiarly grateful to 
him. The elephant was accustomed to 
swallow several things lying about with- 
in reach of his proboscis, which if ten- 
dered to him he would ‘have refused ; 
and this habit suggesting the possibility 
that he might so dispose of this, which 
it was quite certain, if presented, would 
have been rejected, the ball was placed 
so that he might find it; but the instant 
he perceived it he seemed to detect the 
purpose ; he hastily seized it, and as has- 
tily letting it fall, violently smashed it 
with his foot. 

The peril was becoming greater every 
minute. The elephant’s weight was up- 
wards of 10,000 Ibs. and from such an an- 
imal’s excessive rage, in a place of inse- 
cure confinement, the most terrible con- 
sequences were to be feared. Mr. Cross 
therefore intrusted his friend, Mr. Tyler, 
to direct and assist the endeavors of the 
keepers for the control of the infuriated 
beast. He then despatched a messenger 
to his brother, a man of determined res- 
olution, and an excellent shot, stating 
the danger, and requesting him to come 
to the menagerie. As he arrived with 
out arms, they went together to a gun- 
smith for rifles. On their way they 
called at Surgeon’s-hall, where they 
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hoped to see the skeleton of an elephant, 
in order to form a judgment of the pla- 
ces through which the shots would be 
likeliest to reach the vital parts. In this 
they were disappointed, the college of 
surgeons not having a skeleton of the 
animal in its collection. The gunsmith 
lent him three rifles, and at his house 
Mr. Cross left his brother to get the pie- 
ces ready, after instructing him to coop- 
erate with Mr. Tyler, in attempting the 
destruction of the animal, if it should be 
absolutely necessary before he returned 
himself. From thence Mr. Cross has- 
tened to Marlboro-Street, for the advice 
of Mr. Brookes the eminent anatomist, 
who gave him such instructions as the 
case seemed to require. Mr. Cross, ac- 
companied by one of Mr. Brookes’ pu- 
pils, hastened homeward. They were 
met near the menagerie by Mr. Tyler, 
who entreated Mr. Cross to run to Som- 
erset-house and obtain military assist- 
ance, for that they had been compelled 
to use the rifles in their own defence, and 
Aad put a number of shot in him with- 
eut being able to get him down. Mr. 
Brookes’s pupil accompanied Mr. Tyler, 
.o assist him if possible, while Mr. Cross 
rapidly procéeded to Somerset-house, 
where he found a sentry on duty, who 
did not dare to quit his post, and referred 
nim to the guard-room, where there 
were only two other privates and a cor- 
poral, who at first, declared his utter in- 
ability to lend him either men or arms: 
but on the earnest entreaties of Mr. 
Cross for aid, the corporal with one of 
the privates hastened to the menagerie. 

Mr. Cross now went on board the po- 
lice-shin stationed on the Thames, near 
Waterleo-bridge, expecting to find swiv- 
els, but. was again disappointed ; being 
informed however, that swivels were fired 
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during civic processions from Hawes’ 
soap manufactory, on the Surrey side a 
the river, near Blackfriar’s-bridge, he 
rowed over and obtained a swivel, with 
a few balls, and the head of a poker, 
and the assistance of one of Mr. Hawes’s 
men. The use for either, however, 
ceased to exist; for they arrived at the 
menagerie within a few minutes after 
the conclusion of such a scene as had 
never been exhibited in that place, nor 
probably in any other in England. The 
elephant was dead. 

To describe the proceedings of Exeter 
Change, from the time of Mr. Cross’s 
leaving it, it is necessary to recur to the 
period of his brother’s return with the 
three rifles, and one of the gunsmith’s 
assistants. He found that the violence 
of the elephant had increased every min 
ute from the period of his departure 
with Mr. Cross, and that at great per 
sonal hazard Mr. Tyler, with the keep 
ers, had prevented him from breaking 
down the front of the den. 

The keepers faced him with long pikes 
or spears, to deter him as much as poe 
sible from efforts to liberate himself 
from the confinement, which at ordinary 
periods he had submitted to without re 
straint. When he lounged furiously at 
the bars, they assailed him with great 
bravery, and their threats and menaces 
prevented the frequency of his attacks. 
In this state of affairs, to wait longer for 
Mr. Cross would endanger the existence 
of every person present; and having 
communicated the fact to Mrs. Cross, 
who had the highest regard for the an 
mal from his ordinary docility, she was 
convinced by their representations, that 
his death must be accomplished imme 
diately, and therefore assented to it. 

For the information of persons nd 
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uainted witn the menagerie, it is nec- 
essary to state that it occupies the entire 


range of the floor above Exeter Change, 


the lower part of which edifice is occu- 
pied by shops. This part of the build- 
‘yng, on the business of the day being 
concluded, is closed every night by the 
strong folding gates at each end, which 
when open, allow a free passage to the 
public through the Change. It will be 
perceived therefore, that the flooring 
above is Mr. Cross’s menagerie, or at 
least, that very important part of it 
which is allotted to his matchless collec- 
tion of quadrupeds. The animals are 
properly secured in their places of ex- 
hibition, on each side of the room, and 
the east end is wholly occupied by the 
den of the elephant ; its floor being sup- 

rted by a foundation of brick and tim- 
ie more than adequate to the amazing 
weight of the animal. The requisite 
strength and construction of this flooring 
necessarily raise it nearly two feet from 
the flooring of the other part of the men- 
agerie, which though amazingly stable, 
and capable of bearing any other beast 
inperfect safety, would have immediate- 
ly given way beneath the tread of the 
elephant ; and had he forced his den he 
must have fallen through. 

As soon therefore, as his sudden death 
vas resolved on, Mr. Tyler went down 
to the shop-keeper, and acquainting him 
with the danger arising out of the im- 
mediate necessity, suggested the instant 
removal of every person from below, 
and the closing of the gates; and ina 
few minutes the gates were barred and 
locked. By the adoption of these pre- 
cautions, if the elephant had broken 
down the floor no lives would have been 
lost, although much valuable property 
would have been destroyed ; and in the 
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event contemplated, the animal himself 
would have been confined within the 
basement. Still however, a slight exer- 
tion of his enormous strength could have 
forced the gates.. If he had made his 
entry into the Strarid, it is impossible to 
conjecture the mischief that might have 
ensued in that crowded thoroughfare, 
from his infuriated passion. 

On Mr. Tyler’s return up stairs it was 
evident from the elephant’s extreme rage, 
that not a moment wasto be lost. Three 
rifles therefore were immediately loaded, 
and the men took their stations for the 
purpose of firing. Mr. Tyler pointed 
out to the keepers the window places, 
and such recesses as they might fly to 
if the elephant broke through, and en- 
joining each man to select a particular 
spot as his own exclusive retreat, con- 
cluded by showing the danger of any 
two of them running to the same place 
for shelter. Cartmell was then request- 
ed to call in his usual tone to the ele- 
phant when he exhibited him to visiters, 
on which occasions the animal was ac- 
customed to face his friends with the 
hope of receiving something from their 
hands. Cartmell’scry of ‘Chunee! Chu- 
nee ! Chuneelah !’ in his exhibiting tone 
produced a somewhat favorable posture 
for his enemies, and he instantly received 
two bullets aimed from the rifles towards 
the heart ; they entered immediately be- 
hind the shoulder blade, at the distance 
of about three inches from each other. 
The moment the balls had perforated 
his body, he made a fierce and heavy 
rush at the front, which further weaken- 
ed the gates, shivered the side bar next 
to the dislodged story-pos md drove it 
out into the menagerie. The fury of 
the animal’s assault was ertrific, the 
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the keepers in their retreat, the calls for 
‘rifles ! rifles!’ and the confusion and 
noise incident to the scene, rendered it 
indescribably terrific. The assailants 
rallied ina few seconds, and came point- 
ing their spears with threats. Mr. Tyler 
having handed two other rifles, they 
were discharged as before; and as before, 
produced a similar desperate lounge 
from the enraged beast at the front of 
his den. Had it been effective, and he 
had descended on the floor, his weight 
must have inevitably carried it, together 
with himself, his assailants, and the 
greater part of the lions, and other ani- 
mals, into the Change below, and by pos- 
sibility have buried the entire menagerie 
in ruins. ‘ Rifles, rifles!’ were again 
called for, and from this awful crisis it 
was only in the power of Mr. Tyler and 
some persons outside, to load quick en- 
ough for the discharge of one rifle at a 
time. The maddened animal turned 
round in his den incessantly, apparently 
with the design of keeping his head 
from the riflemen, who after the first two 
discharges could only obtain single shots 
at him. The shutter inside of a small 
grated window, which stood in a projec- 
tion into the den, at one of the back cor- 
ners, was now unshipped, and from this 
position several shots were fired through 
the grating. The elephant thus attacked 
in the rear as well as the front, flew 
round the den with the speed of a race- 
horse,uttering frightful yells and screams, 
and stopping at intervals to bound from 
the back against the front. The force 


of these rushes shook the entire build- 
ing, and excited the most terrifying ex- 
pectation that he would bring down the 
entire mass of wood and iron-work, and 
project himself among his assailants. 
fter the discharge of about thirty. 


SHOOTING AN ELEPHANT. 


+ 


balls, he stooped and sunk deliberately 
on his haunches. Mr. Herring, cop, 
ceiving that a shot had struck him ing 
vital part, cried out—‘ He’s down, boys! 
he’s down!’ and so he was, but it was 
only for a moment: he leapt up with 


renewed vigor, and at least eighty balls | 


were successively discharged at him from 
different positions before he fell a second 
time. Now the two soldiers, despatched 
from Somerset-house, came in and dig 
charged about three or four rounds of 
ball cartridge, which was all the ammy 
nition they had. It is a remarkable in. 
stance of the animal’s subjection to his 
keeper, that though in this deranged 
state, he sometimes recognised Cartmell’s 
usual cry of ‘Chunee! Chunee ! Chu 
neelah !’ by sounds with which he was 
accustomed to answer the call, and that 
more than once, when Cartmell called 
out ‘ Bite, Chunee! bite!’ which was 
his ordinary command to the elephant 
to kneel, he actually knelt, and in that 
position received the balls in the parts 
particularly desired to be aimed at 
Cartmell therefore kept himself as much 
as possible out of view as one of the as 
sailants, in order that his voice might 
retain its wonted ascendancy. On the 
elephant’s second fall he lay with his 
face towards the back of the den, and 
with one of his feet thrust out between 
the bars, so that the toes touched the 
menagerie floor. At this time he had 
nearly a hundred and twenty balls i 
him ; as he lay in this posture, Cartmell 
thrust the sword into his body to the hilt 
The sanguinary conflict had now lasted 
nearly an hour; yet with astonishing 
alacrity, he again rose, without evincing 
any sign that he had sustained vital in 
jury, though it was apparent he was 
much exhausted. He endeavored to com 
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ceal his head by keeping his rear to the 
front; and lest he should either make a 
successful effort at the gate, or, on re- 
ceiving his death-wound, fall backwards 

inst it, which would inevitably have 
carried the whole away, the keepers a- 
yailed themselves of the juncture to rap- 
idly lash the gates of his den with a 
chainand ropes so securely, that he could 
not force them without bringing down 
the entire front. 

They now directed their rifles con- 
stantly to the ear: one of these balls 
took so much effect, that the elephant 
suddenly rushed round from the blow, 
and made his last furious effort at the 
gates. Mr. Tyler describes this rush as 
the most awful of the whole. If the 
gates had not been firmly lashed, the an- 
imal must have gone through; for by 
this last effort, he again dislodged them, 
and they were kept upright by the chain 
and ropes alone. At last he fell, but 
with so much deliberation, and in a po- 
sition so natural to his usual habits, that 
he seemed to have lain down to rest him- 
self. They continued to fire at him, and 
spears were ran into his sides, but he 
femained unmoved, nor did he stir from 
the first moment of his fall. Four or 
five discharges from a rifle into his-ear 
produced no effect: it was evident that 
he was without sense, and that he had 
dropped dead, into the posture wherein 
he always lay when alive. 

The fact that such an animal, of such 
prodigious size and strength, was de- 
sttoyed in such a place, without an ac- 
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cident, from the commencement to the 
close of the assault, is a subject of real 
astonishment. 


The River: of Death. 


In the province of Andalusia in Spain, 
there is a river called the Tinto, from 
the tinge of its waters, which are as yel- 
low as topaz. It possesses the most sin- 
gular and extraordinary qualities. If a 
stone happen to fall in and rest upon 
another, they both become, in one year’s 
time, perfectly united and conglutinated, 
that is, joined into one stone. All the 
plants on its banks are withered by its 
waters, whenever they overflow. No 
kind of verdure will come up where its 
waters reaches, nor can any fish live in 
its stream. This river rises in the Si- 
erra Morena mountains, and its singular 
properties continue until other rivers run 
into it and alter its nature. 


Anecdotes of Dogs, 


As dogs are celebrated for their at- 
tachment to man, it is not surprising 
that they should be fond of their own 
species. Mr Sandford, of Shrewsbury, 
Eng. lately kept two dogs, who for many 
years were fond companions. One of 





them died: and from that period, the 
other animal refused food. With a 
ceaseless cry, he searched all their for- 
mer haunts, and on the tenth day expir- 
ed, the victim of an attachment that 
would have done honor to the boasted 
intellectual feelings of man. 
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English Scenery. 
Asout a quarter of a mile eastward of 
Midhurst, are the remains of Cowdray House, 
once the splendid seat of the family of Mon- 
tague, but now only a venerable ruin. Re- 
duced to its present state by the accident of 
fire, and not by the hand of time, it still pre- 
sents a fair front, which, situated as it is, a 
little off the high road from London to Chi- 
chester, might, at first sight, be imagined by 
the traveller, unagquainted with the place, 
to betoken an ancient and lordly, but still 
habitable mansion. 

There is an old printed description of ‘ The 
honorable entertainment given to the Queen’s 
Majesty (Elizabeth, ) in her progress at Cow- 
dray, in Sussex, by the right hon. the lord 
Montagu, in 1591.’ After a flourishing 

account of the reception of her majesty, in 
which she was addressed as ‘The Miracle 


of Time,’ ‘ Natute’s Glory,’ ‘Fortune’s Em- 


press,’ ‘'’ he World’s Wonder!’ it states by 
way of stepping from the sublime, that on 
the following day, she was ‘most royallie 
feasted ; the proportion of breakfast was three 
oxen, and one hundred and fortie geese !’ 
During the week of the queen’s stay at Cow- 
dray, flattery and feasting were the order of 
the day; and she was pleased to hear the 
fulsome addresses of persons disguised as 
‘pilgrimes, with their russet coats and scal- 
lop-shells,’ and ‘wild men, clad in ivie,’ and 
‘anglers at goodlie fish-ponds,’ who in their 
peculiar costumes, successively uttered 
strange and forced conceits upon her high 
birth, wisdom, and beauty, even comparing 
her toa goddess, who had condescended for 


once to light upon 


This dusky spot, which men call earth. 
LL may 1843, 


_— 


Cowdray Castle. 


In wandering over the park at this day, 
we cannot indeed imagine that we look up- 
on the very trees under which sat the lion- 
hearted-queen: for about the year 1770, the 
then viscount employed the famous Lance- 
lot Brown, who removed some of the old oaks 
from Cowdray, placing formal clumps in- 
stead. Lately however a better style has 
prevailed, and among the ‘sunny spots of 
greenery’ are to be found plenty of fine trees 
freely spread about the grounds. 

Cowdray House was built in the form of a 
square, the chief front being towards the 
west, in the centre of which was the gate, 
flanked by two towers, The east side con- 
tained the chapel, hall, and dining-pai lor, su- 
perbly fitted up, and decorated with paint- 
ings and statues: at the upper end of the 
hall was a buck standing, carved in brown 
wood, having on the shouider a shield with 
the arms of England, and under it the arms 
of Brown, with many quarterings carved in 
wood. There were ten other bucks as large 
as life, standing, sitting, and lying, some 
with small banners of arms supported by 
their feet. This halland staircase were pic- 
tured with the story of Tancred and Clorin- 
da from Tasso. The parlor was adorned 
by Holbein, or some of his scholars. On 
the south of the quadrangle was a long gal- 
lery, in which were colored in stucco, the 
twelve apostles as large as life; and on the 
north side was another gallery, containing 
many whole-length family pictures,—also 
sacred and historical pieces, some of which 
were brought from Battle Abbey. The 
paintings on the walls were saved during 
the Civil War in the time of Charles the 
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First, by a coat of plaster laid over the stuc- 
co: but one of the officers quartered here, 
exercising his weapon against the wall, 
broke out of one of the groups the head of 
Henry the Eighth, which was afterwards 
replaced. 

This beautiful and massive structure was 
destroyed by fire on the night of the 24th of 
September, 1793, charcoal having been left 
about by the workmen. 

The ruins of the west side of this mag- 
nificent mansion contain the most perfect tra- 
ces of the general architecture, and exhibit 
proofs of its amazing strength. Within the 
quadrangle, and about the premises, lie sev- 
eral fragments of curious sculpture: and the 


broken column, 
Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 


presents to the reflecting mind, a fit emblem, 
not only of human glory departed, but of 
the fate which, even at the time of this la- 
mentable loss, yet impended over the family. 
For by asad coincidence, exemplifying the 
saying that misfortunes often come together, 
a few short weeks after this stately pile was 
destroyed, the owner, before the intelligence 
of the fire could reach him, was drowned, in 
rashly venturing to navigate the falls of the 
Rhine at Schaffhausen, in October, 1793. 


The Scodeslihire Beacon. 


Tue Herefordshire Beacon, is one of the 
most interesting examples of the hill-fortres- 
ses, or intrenched camps to be found in Great 
Britain. That it was used for the purposes 
of defence at different periods, by the Ro- 
mans, Saxons, Danes, and even by the Nor- 
mans, on certain emergencies, admits not of 
a doubt; but from many concurring circum- 


stances, the origin of this species of fortif. 
cation is to be attributed alone to the ancient 
Britons, by whom they were f onstructed, 
not as places for temporary purposes, byt 
rather for permanent security, where the pop. 
ulation of an entire district might seek refuge 
with their numerous flocks of cattle and live. 
stock. The fortifications of the Hereford. 
shire Beacon are in the form of an ellipsis, 
and consist of successful ranges of deep and 
lofty ditches and ramparts encircling the 
sides of the mountain below its principal 
summit. Its entire circumference is 2970 
yards, the length is 1100, and the whole 
camp contains forty-four acres. Its existing 
name proves that it has been used for the 
purposes of a beacon in times of danger ;— 
stacks of wood were formerly always kept 
standing on high places, to be set on fire on 
the landing or advance of an enemy, a plan 
which was revived during the late war, at 
the period of the expected French invasion*, 
Anancient coronet of gold, supposed to have 
belonged to some British prince, who had 
fallen here in battle, was found close to the 
fortifications of the Beacon, in the year 1650, 


* The origin of beacons may be traced to the highest 
antiquity. They were used amongst the Jews ; for inthe 
Prophecies of Isaiah, (chap. 30, v. 17,) we read, ‘ One 
thousand shall flee at the rebuke of one ; and at the 
buke of five shall ye flee ; till ye be left us a beacon upon 
the top of a mountain, and as an ensign ona hill’ Ae 
cording to the original Hebrew, the word beacon may be 
rendered a tree bereft of its boughs, or a mast. Beacons 
were also used in other putts of the east, and in Greece; 
and the Romans adopted the use of nocturnal fires for sig- 
nals. The ancient Beal Fires of Ireland (which custom 
has, within a few years, been revived, in times of excite 
ment in that country,) have been traced to a religious & 
Druidical origin,—the worship of the sun.’ 

There was formerly in Boston a very high hill, just 
back of the statehouse, on which was raised a tall mast, 
having at its top iron frames for tar-barrels, which wer 
get on fire to ararm the country im case of danger 
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by a poor servant named Thomas Ta'ler. 
He ignorantly sold it to a goldsmith in Glou- 
cester, for 37/.; but it proved of such value, 
that the jewels alone were subsequently dis- 
posed of in London, for 1500/. A considera- 
ble quantity of coin, besides Roman, and 
many other antiquities, have likewise been 
discovered on the hills. 


Anecdote of Thomas Chase, the last of the 
crew of he Bon Homme Richard. 
Tuosr of our young readers who know 


the history of Commodore John Paul Jones 
will well remember the name of this Ameri- 


can frigate of the revolutionary war, of 


which he was the commander. 

It is stated in the Gardiner (Maine) Ledg- 
er, March, 1843, that there is now living in 
the town of Livermore, Kennebeck county, 
Mr. Thomas Chase, one of the seamen who 
was with Commodore Jones on board the 
famous Bon Homme Richard, in one of the 
most desperate engagements ever fought, 
when two British ships of war were captured 
but the Bon Homme Richard lost. This 
veteran sailor is now of the age of eighty- 
six, and apparently in the enjoyment of good 
health. The only organ of sense which ap- 
pears impaired is that of hearing, this bold 
sailor having extended his head through a 
port-hole during the firing of the guns. Mr. 
Chase is a native of Martha’s Vineyard, and 
has lived in Livermore fifty-two years. It 
is gratifying to, state that he is surrounded 
by his children and grandchildren, and in 
the enjoymentoof a pension from the United 
States. 


John Paul Jones. 


Some young reader will naturally ask, 
Who is John Paul Jones? It is thus that 
one anecdote leads to the relation of another, 
and that perhaps to a third. 

Captain John Paul Jones was a Scotch. 
man, and, at the commencement of the A- 
merican revolutibn, was captain of a vessel 
sailing between Piscataqua, New-England, 
and the West Indies. His Scotch name was 
John Paul. In 1777 he was in public em- 
ploy, as commander of the ship Ranger, of 
18 guns and 150 men. After capturing sev- 
eral vessels, in April 1778 he appeared off 
Whitehaven, in Scotland. which would un- 
doubtedly have been burnt by the crew of 
the Ranger, had nota sailor deserted, turned 
traitor, and given information to the inhabi- 
tants. Jones then sailed to St.Mary’s island, 
the castle of Lord Selkirk, and the native 
place of Jones. Lord Selkirk was absent, 
or he would otherwise have been captured, 
Captain Jones next visited Belfast loch, in 
Ireland. Here an engagement took place 
between the Drake sloop of war, of 14 guns 
and 100 men, and the Ranger; the Drak 
was captured and Jones took his prize to 
Brest. He here exchanged the command 
of the Ranger for a frigate of 40 guns and 
370 men, called the Bon Homme Richard, 
having also under his command, as comme 
dore, the Alliance, of 36 guns and 300 men, 
the Vengeance of 14 guns, and a cutter of 
18 guns, American vessels ; and the French 
frigate Pallas, of 32 guns and 275 men. In 
July 1779 he sailed from port POrient, and 
captured many vessels. In September, on 


the coast of England, he fell in with a Brit 
ish fleet from the Baltic, convoyed by the 
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Serapis of 44 guns, and Searborough of 20 
gus. A desperate battle was fought be- 
tween these two ships and the Bon Homme 
Richard, which ended by Commodore Jones 
running his vessel between them, boarding 
and capturing the Serapis, whilst the Bon 
Homme Richard sunk. The valuable Bal- 
tic fleet escaped during the action. Having 
lost the Bon Homme Richard, he shifted his 
flag iuto the Alliance. Peace took place 
soon after; but in 1788 Commodore John 
Paui Jones was in the Russian service, and, 
after the Turkish peace, returned to Paris, 
and died in 1792 in very indigent cirey~- 
stances. 


Charades, 


By my First letter a thousand is told, 

\My Second letter ’s a vowel in sound ; 

My Third is the initial of gold ; 

And my Fourth ne'er in writing is found ; 
Yet without it no poet can be, 

And prose only lives by its aid. 

Now over your nose my Fifth you may see, 
And my Sixth is a vowel oft made. 

Thus mach for my letters I’ve told, 

Under which my deep meaning may lurk ; 
Bat if these don’t my species unfold, 

Half my name is the name of your work ; 
My syllable Second ’s a dish, 

At christmas to young folks a treat; 

And my Whole is a mischievous bird, 
Who pilfers* what he cannot eat. 


: 


Mornine is beaming o’er brake and bower, 
Mark to the chimes from yonder tower ; 
Call ye my First from her chamber now 
With her snowy veil and jewelled brow. 


Lo! where my Second, in gorgeous array, 
Leads from his stable her beautiful bay, 
Looking for her as he curvets by, 

With an arching neck and a glancing eye. 
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Spread is the banquet, and studied the song ; 

Rang’d in meet order the menial throng ; 

Jerome is ready with book and stole, 

And the maidens fling flowers, but where is 
my Whole ? 


Look to the hill—is he climbing its side ? 
Look to the stream—is he crossing its tide ? 
Out on the false one ! he comes not yet— 
Lady, forget him, yea, scorn and forget. 





No form nor substance can I claim, 
Yet, (wond’rous strange ! you’ll say,) 

I’m heard, seen, felt, nay, tasted too, 
By those who ne’er betray. 

No sooner am | born but die, 
Like bubble in the wave, 

And not a moment comes between 
My cradle and my grave. 

Freely | range the world about, 
Confined to no one land, 

From China’s farthest eastern shore 
To Persia’s western strand. 

In polar regions, where keen frost 
Turns other things to stone, 

I range as free as where in flame 
Sol's fiercest beams are known. 

I live with ragged Indian youth, 
And with the well-dressed beau ; 

In palaces, in cots, T dwell, 
With high as well as low. 

I roam where men and women bara, 
Wherever that may be, 

From Arctic to Antarctic land, 
On mountain and on sea. 

The sign of joy, the seal of woe, 
At birth, at death, ’'m given ; 

A mother’s token, pure as snow, 
A brief foretaste of heaven. 

Kind reader, set thy wits to work, 
And let me hear my name ; 

You know me well enough, I’m sure, 
Or else you’re much to blame. 


Solutions are requested. 
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NATURAL MISTORY, 
Anecdotes of the Rat. 


T‘nousanps of curious events in natu- 
ral history daily occur which are thought 
too trivial for printed notice; but théy 
ire interesting to young minds, and add 
to the aggregate of general knowledge. 
These occurrences serve to exercise 
youthful faculties, and to show the pe- 
culiar characteristics of dumb animals. 

You have no doubt read Miss Edge- 
worth’s story of a magpie in ‘ Old Pou,’ 
and we are going to relate another 
anecdote of the pilfering disposition of 
another pigmy marauder, or thief among 
vermin. 

A full grown rat was caucht in a gold- 
smith’s shop, on whose neck was found 
two finger rings. Conjecture was at a 
loss to account for the circumstance of 
the animal becoming thus oddly equipt. 
The rings were so “small as to be even 
less than half the circumference of the 
creature’s head, and the skin and hair 
around the neck, exposed to the tight 
friction of the rings, was entirely worn 
off. This indicates that the poor creature 
became possessed of these pieces of trou- 
blesome finery when very young, and 
leads to the conclusion that the rings 
were stolen by the parent rat and carried 
to her nest, where, by a singular fatality 
this then young one put his head through 
them, and was afterwards unable to ex- 
tricate himself. It is well known that 
these animals are fond of trinkets ; and 
in the present case several rings and oth- 
er sma!] articles had at some distance of 
time been missed from this shop. The 
animal had been unfortunately killed in 
a steel trap, but was stuffed and pre- 
served, without remov'ng its pilfered 
trappings from its neck. 


‘Among quadrupeds (says wr. Gua 
man) the rat may be considered as oe 
cupying the same rank as the crow does 
among birds. He is one of the most im. 
pudent, troublesome, mischievous, wick. 
ed wretches that ever infested the habit. 
ations of man. To the most wily cup. 
ning he adds a fierceness and malignaney 
of ‘disposition that frequently renders 
him a dangerous enemy, and a destroyer 
of every living creature he can master, 
He is a pure thief, stealing not merely 
articles of food, for which his hunger 
would be a sufficient justification, but 
substances which can be of no possible 
utility to him. When he gains access 
toa librarz’, he does not hesitate to trans 
late and appropriate to his own use the 
works of the most learned authors, and 
is not so readily detected as some of his 
brother pirates of the human kind, since 
he does not carry off his prize entire, but 
cuts it into pieces before he conveys it to 
his den.’ . 


The late high water in the Connetcti- 
cut has forced from their hiding places 
in the wharves, storehouses, cellars, &e, 
on the margin of the river in that city 
(Hartford, Conn.) innumerable hordes 
of rats, whose voracious appetites drive 
them, in many eases, to desperation. An 
instance has just come to our knowledge 
which, were it not attested by numerous 
witnesses, would appéar too improbable 
for belief. Mr. F. Shepard, residing 
near Imlay’s Basin, kept in a pen, in the 
rear of his house, two fine pigs, weigh- 
ing from about 125 to 130 pounds each. 
On the evening of the Sth of February, 
1843, he fed them as u8ual,and left them 
in fine health. On the following morn 
ing he went to the pen, with their accus 
tomed meal, and found one of his _ pigs 
lying scarred, mangled, and expiring, 
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surrounded by hosts of ravenous rats, 
battening on his bleeding and almost 
lifeless carcase. His ears were eaten off, 
his cheeks, nose, legs, and body shock- 
ingly lacerated, and the poor sufferer 
lay struggling in the last agonies of 
death. The other hog would probably 
have shared the same fate, but for this 
timely rescue. Already had the Lilli- 
putian invaders, nothing daunted, mark- 
ed. him as their victim ; they had, it is 
thought, made a furious onset,as he was 
wounded in several places. The pen or 
sty was covered with blood, and it was 
evident the slaughtered animal had made 
a desperate resistance. It is supposed 
that the enemy made the first demon- 
stration upon the victim’s throat—had 
severed the jugular vein, and that, from 
loss of blood and exhaustion, he fell to 
the ground, and then became an easy 
prey. This narration may seem incred- 
ible, but it is nevertheless true, and can 
be proved by numerous respectable wit- 
nesses.—Hartford Review. 


This late account about the Connecti- 
cut river rats seems to corroborate the 
many German anecdotes or traditions 
about the water rats and mice of the river 
Rhine, one of which is here given :— 


The Mouse Tower. 
A German legend. 


Tue Bishop of Mentz was a powerful prince, 
Wealthy and proud was he ; 

He had all that was worth a wish on earth— 
But he had not charitie ! 


He would stretch out his empty hands to bless, 
Or lift them both to pray ; 

But, alack ! to lighten man’s distress, 
They moved no other wav 


Afamine came: out his neart was still 
As hard as his pride wa. high ; 

And the starving poor but throng’d his door 
Fe curse him, and to die, 
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At length from the crowd rose a clamor. lowd 
That a cruel plot laid he ; 

He opened one of his granaries wide. «: 
And bade them enter free. 


In they rushed, the maid and the sire, . 
And the child that could barely run— 

Then he closed the barn, dnd set it on: fire, 
And burnt them every one ! 


And loud he laughed at each terrible shriek, 
And cried to his archer train, 

** The merry» mice !—how shrill they shriek, 
They are fond of the bishop’s grain |’? 


But mark what an awful judgment soon 
On the cruel bishop fell ; . 

With so many mice his palace swarmed © 
That in it he-could not dwell. 


They gnawed the arras above and beneath, 
They ate each savory dish up; 

And shortly their sacrilegious teeth 
Began to nibble the bishop ! 


He flew to his castle of Ehrenfels, 
Beside the Rhine so fair, 

But they found the road to his new abode, 
And came ‘in legions there. 


He built him, in haste, a tower tall 
In the tide, for his better aseurance ; 

But they swam the river, and scaled the wall, 
And worried him past endurance. 


One morning his skeleton there was seen, 
Of a load of flesh the lighter ; 

They had picked his bones uncommonly clean, 
And eaten his very mitre. 


Such was the end of the bishop of Mentz ; 
And oft, at the midnight hour, 

He comes in the shape of a fog so dense, 
And sits on his old ‘ Mouse-Tower.’ 





Ir is related by Miss Edgeworth, that 
a gentleman of her acquaintance, while 
attending an examination of a school, 
where every questign was answered with 
the greatest sei een: put some ques- 
tions to the pupils which were ‘not ex: 
actly the same.as they are found in the 
book. After numerous ready answers t5 
their teacher on the subjeet of ceocra- 
vhy, he asked one of the girlsm where 
Turkey was. She answered rather hes- 
itatingly, ‘iu the yard with the poultry.’ 
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Chinese Infant Swimmers, 


T'nE river, Opposite to Canton, is al- 
most covered with boats of various sizes 
and descriptions, in the principal part of 
which the owners, who are of the poorer 
class, reside. ‘Thousands are born, rear- 
ed, and die in these boats, having no 
more communication with the shore than 
necessity compels. These Chinese boats 
are covered over in the after-part with a 
kind of bamboo .matting, sufficiently 
strong and waterproof to keep out the 
rain, and of length sufficient to allow 
them to lie down unexposed to sight. 
These poor creatures, from being con- 
fined in so small a place,—accustomed 
to squat upon their hams, and crawl a- 
bout their boat,—are generally very 
awkward in theirmotions when on their 
feet. ‘Their malé children are taught 
the art of swimming as ‘soon as they 
know the use of their legs, until which 
time they wear a calabash suspended 
round their necks, to buoy them up in 
case of their falling overboard. 





Nir John Mason, 


privy counsellor to Henry VIII, upon his 
death-bed said to those about him :-— I 
have seen the most remarkable things in 
foreign parts, and have been at most 
state transactions for thirty years togeth- 
er, and have learned this, after so many 
years’ experience, that seriousness is the 
greatest wisdom, and a good conscience 
the best estate. Were I to live iny life 
wer again, t would change the court for 
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a cloister; my privy counsellor’s bustling 
fora hermit’s retirement; and the whole 
life I have lived in the palace, for one 
hour’s enjoyment of God in the chapel ; 
all things else forsaké me, but my God, 
my duty, and my prayer.’ 





Remarkable Bridges. 


One of the most noted bridges in Eu- 
rope, from its being mentioned by Shak- 
spere in the Merchant of Venice, by Ot- 
way in Venice Preserved, and by Byron 
in Childe Harold, is the Rialto at Ven- 
ice, built in 1591. The road up each 
side is very steep, and is formed into a 
flight of marble steps. ‘There are two 
rows of shops on it, dividing the road 
into three narrow streets, which commu- 
nicate with one another by an archway 
at the centre, running across the width 
of the bridge, which is 22 yards. The 
Ducal Palace is seen on the left of the 
picture, and the Public Prisons on the 
right. These two extremes of glory 
and shame are divided by a narrow ca- 
nal, on which you see gondolas floating, 
over which canal, at a lofty height, ex- 
tends the famous Bridge of Sighs. 

Venice possesses altogether no less 
than 240 bridges over its canals. There 
are no chariots in Venice; the coaches, 
cabs, and omnibusses are floating gon- 
dolas, in which, when you wish, you 
ean visit any part of the city. 

An English writer, speaking of the 
bridges of Great Britain, remarks, “ As 
might be supposed, our own country 
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CROYLAND BRIDGE, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
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WASHINGTON’S REGARD FOR THE SABBATH. 


yields to none in the world, as regards 
the number, magnitude, beauty, and va- 
riety of our bridges; and though we can- 
not boast of possessing any Roman work 
of this kind, yet we have one, more an- 
cient than any in Europe, not erected by 
that people, and which is unrivalled for 
jts construction ; we mean that ut Croy- 
land, in Lincolnshire. This is supposed 
to have been built about the year 860; 
it consists of half-pointed arches, meet- 
mg together in the centre. It is placed 
at the junction of three roads, which 
thus terminate at the crown of the bridge. 
The siecp ascents are made into steps, 
paved with small stones set edgewise ; 
at the foot of one segment there is the 
ruined statue of some Saxon monarch, 


by some supposed to be Ethelbert. 


Palm Wine. 


We have a superfluity of intoxica- 
ting liquors already ; and would not add 
to the list, but palm wine is frequent- 
'y mentioned by ancient writers, and an 
account of its effects on human and 
prute creation is merely the mention of 
a fact well known in countries where 
the palm-tree flourishes. ‘This wine is 
obtained by making an incision in the 
bark of the palm-tree, and inserting a 
quill or reed through which the juice 
exudes or slowly flows. 





It is extremely 
pleasant to the taste, but strongly intox- 
cating; and occasions much amusement 
inthe East, by observing its effects upon 
lizards, which, as soon. as the natives 
dave the tree, run up and suck the juice. 





haath 9 


They immediately become into#icaed, 
and their ridiculous looks and behavior 
perhaps have catfsed the cure of many 
human ‘drunkards. In tuat condition 
the lizards look up stipidly in your face, 
stagger about, fall down, and finally lie 
like a log and sleep off their inebriation, 
exposed to destruction from their numer- 
ous enemies among the beasts and birds. 
Parrots, and other birds also sip the palm 
wine, but in a smaller degree and with- 
out the same deleterious effects. 





The Good Washington. 

Extract from Gen. Washington’s or- 
derly book, written a month or two after 
the British evacuated Boston. 

Aug. 3, 1776.—That the troops may 
have an opportunity of attending public 
worship, as well as to take some rest 
after the great fatigue they have gone 
through, the General in future excuses 
them from fatigue duty on Sundays, ex- 
cept at the ship-yards, or on special oc- 
casions, until further orders. ‘The Gen- 
eral is sorry to be informed, that the 
foolish and wicked practice of profane 
cursing and swearing, a vice heretofore 
little known in an American army, is 
growing into fashion; he hopes the offi- 
cers will, by example as well as influ- 
ence, endeavor to check it, and that both 
they and the men will reflect, that we 
can have but little hope of the blessing 
of Heaven on our arms, if we insult it 
by our impiety and folly ; added to this, 
it is a vice so mean and low, without 
any temptation, that every man of sense 
and character detests and despises it.’ 
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In some of our previous numbers we 
have given a few sketches of New South 
Wales, and of the native inhabitants. Our 
readers will recollect that the British nation 
have settlements all round these savages on 
the seashores, and that Botany Bay, where 
they transport their criminals, is in Australia. 

In their native forests the Australian sav- 
ages want merely the necessaries of life, and 
nature bountifully provides these. The pure 
air and genial warmth of their climate, ren- 
der everything beyond the simplest clothing 
unnecessary ; and the circumstance of the 
country not being infested with wild beasts 
which make man their prey, give them a 
feeling of security, whilst their simple weap- 
ons are sufficient for every requisite purpose. 
There is moreover, a drollery and happy hu- 
mor mixed up in the constitutional tempera- 
ment of these blacks, which would prevent 
their minds from sinking into melancholy or 
despondency. The very limited degree of 
civilisation which has yet been introduced, 
has hitherto unhappily been but a source of 
misery to them, of whieh truly the most 
frightful evidence is daily witnessed. 

Christianity, and the blessings which fol- 
low in its train, have yet to be made known 
to these henighted beings.. Various cireum- 
stances have happened which would lead us 
to imagine that they still feel an irresistible 
attachment to their savage mode of life, 
which, to their minds, fully makes up for its 
disadvantages, but which will, of course, be 
overcome by the spread of civilisation, and 
the light of Christian truth. 

The writer knew an instance of a bo, 
named ‘Charley,’ who was taken from his 





Curious Particulars of the Australian Savages, 


mother when an infant, and allowed tore 
main under the protection of a gentleman 
in the interior, until] he was fourteen year 
of age; being occasionally visited by his 
mother and the tribe to which he belonged, 
He was taught to read and write, to keep 
himself clean, and make himself generally 
useful, nor did there appear any lack of ip 
tellect to impede his progress in learning, §9 
that at the age of twelve he had acquired 
as much knowledge as is generally expected 
from Europeans of that age. He was more 
over a remarkably good-tempered youth, full 
of life and fun, and consequently le became 
a general favorite; he would do anything 
that was desired of him, and at the same 
time would be aware of any imposition that 
was attempted to be practised upon him 
His master took great interest in nim, and 
began to hope that he should succeed !n ma- 
king him a civilised being. But how was 
his trouble rewarded, or hix desire fulfilled? 
In another year, his shirt, jacket, and trew 
sers were thrown aside, and the halt-eivilised 
Charles figured in the costume of a suvage, 
and stated his intention of looking out fora 
wife. Numerous instanees of a similar na 
ture have occurred in the colony, but these 
vices of these young blacks lave been found 
so desirable, that at the present time, almost 
all the settlers in the more remete partsdl 
the colony, have one or more of’ then: living 
at their stations, whom they maintain and 
bring up for as long a time as they can per 
suade them to stay. No sooner howevel 
do they arrive at the age of maturity tad 
they depart and join their tribe, without th 
slighest notice. 
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The.manners and customs of a tribe, col- 
lected together at night, when feasting, and 
reposing at their several gunyas, after the 
occupations of the day, are very amusing. 
It is difficult, however, to describe by words, 


or paint with sufficient spirit, the extraordin-. 


ary seene produced by eighty or ninety 
blacks, men, women, and children, sitting 
before their fires at night, and surrounded by 
the darkness.of the forest. The accompa- 
nying sketch represents the appearance of 
one of their rude gunyas, with three blacks 
encamped for the night. 

Our tents were -pitehed in the district 
named Tarlo, a great part of which is cov- 
ered with the “ Stringy Bark Forest ;” and 
having heard that a tribe of blacks was: in 
the neighborhood, another gentleman and 
myself determined upon paying them a visit 
at night. As soon, therefore, as the moon 
was fairly up, we started in the direction in 
which we had been informed they were en- 
camped. All the tribe of the opossum and 
squirrel kind had come out of their holes to 
feed, (for they sleep-by day,) and the chuck- 
ling, squeaking, and screeching noises they 
made, as we silently passed along, afforded 
us no small surprise and amusement. The 
fiying squirrels, some all white, some black 
and white, with their expanded flaps, were 
diving from the extreme top of one tree to 
the trunk of another, and we could distinet- 
ly see them with their long fur tails lowering 
themselves in the air by the light of the 
moon. .It was a strange and peculiar sight. 
We soon, however, came:in view of the fires 
of the blacks,and,ave approached cautiously. 

It may: be proper-to mention here, that 


the blacks havea peculiar liking for our ; 


dogs, which they procure from storekeepers 


and government-men, not so much for thes 
use in hunting, as for their yelping when any 
one approaches their fires. As soon as we 
had approached within hearing, a host of 
most miserable, lanky, half-starved curs rush. 
ed towards us, but they were soon recalled 
by the angry voices of their masters. _ 
After dark, the blacks seldom leave their 

own gunyas, so that we went from one fire 
to another in order to observe the particular 
actions and employments of the several 
groups or families. The chief was sitting 
cross-legged between his two wives, and 
smoking a short black pipe. He was naked, 
with the exception of the belt around: his 
waist; upon his neck he wore a chain, to 
which was attached a brass plate in the 
shape of a half-moon, on which was inscribed 
his name, &c. and he appeared, as the light 
of the fire was reflected upon him, a strong 
and muscular man. He had just fivished 
his meal, and his.two gins, or wives, were 
busily engaged in eating the fraeme:tts of 
opossums and kangaroo rats, &c. every now 
and then poking out from the ashes small 
ground-nuts or yams. They occasionally 
gave a dog a slap witha stick, as he venture 
ed his nose somewhat 400 near a bone, and 
then they would smile and chuckle ato e 
another as the hungry animal slunk back 
disappointed. The heads of both of them 
were ornamented with the teeth of the kan 
garoo, and one wore a small bone through’ 
the cartilage of the nose, and also a necklace 
made of the yellow reed divided into small 


pieces. They were both young, but by no 


means good-looking, and were habited in 
their opossum cloaks. 


- The next..gunya, contained two young 


men, and one of these seemed to be employ- 
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ed with two double sets of strings, which by 
twisting and changing in a very intricate 
manner, he constantly drew out with the 
back parts of his hands into a variety 
of forms and shapes, such as diamonds, 
squares, and circles. It was astonishing 
with what celerity he managed to change 
the figures, and then hold them up to the ob- 
servation of his companion. In other gun- 
yas might be seen men and women of differ- 
ent ages, who were either smoking and 
chatting, or had fallen asleep ; but wherever 
there were boys, infants, or adults, something 
appeared to be doing for the sake of amuse- 
ment. I observed one man in particular, 
who was engaging the attention of a child 
not more than two years old, by placing a 
leaf of a particular shape on the back of his 
hand, and by striking it with his finger, the 
leaf would ascend perpendicularly to the 
height of fourteen or sixteen feet; then, de- 
scending by degrees, it made various circles, 
and the child endeavored, with his little arms 
expanded, to catch the glittering object, to 
the great amusement of those around. Oth- 
er children, who were all quite naked, were 
amused in various ways; some, with little 
tomahawks, were pretending to be cutting 
and hacking, while others were digging the 
earth with sticks, in imitation of their moth- 
ers, in search of food. Two boys commenc- 
ed quarrelling, and were making a noisy 
squabble, but they were soon silenced by the 
voice of the chief’; and I observed some men 
who were more industriously employed in 
mending spears, scraping their boomerangs, 
&c. while others were humming a sort of 
song, and keeping time by striking two sticks 
together. 

It is very singular that the blacks, espe- 
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cially when they are away from the tribe, 
seldom or never fail to chant a song: before 
they lie down to sleep; and when three or 
four of them are together, they all join in 
chorus, and keep good time. Their lan- 
guage in the sound, has often strack me as 
being like the Greek, and they have one 
song, which commences with words whose 
sounds I cannot express better than by the 
words Hemin, Hemin, ya Baia Buia ; then 
come the words Murrel, murrel Bangala, 


Fc. 
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How they manufacture™ Dolls. 


Trovsanps of rosy-cheeked dolls and 
painted toys, playthings and baubles, 
of various kinds and shapes, cuckoo 
clocks, bowing beaus, dancing harlequins, 
and bears and scaramouches are sold in 
American cities, yet perhaps not one of 
them is this side of the 
Atlantic. Itis said they come from Ger- 
many, or are Dutch dolls; and this is 
generally all that is known or cared 
about them. A late traveller to the Ty- 
rolese towns and valleys, gives the fol- 
lowing account of a visit to Groden, 
a town situated in an elevated valley 
among the mountains. 

‘Qur guide in the place was the sex- 
ton, in whose house, as in every other, 
is carried on the wood-carving that has 
so enriched Gréden, because it so de- 
lights good little children. At his invi- 
tation we entered one of the small pleas- 
ant houses, of which the village is com- 
posed. In a neat wainscotted room, a 
number of old men and women sat round 


made on 
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a table cach having a piece of wood in 


hand, at which they were diligently 
cutting away. A lively old dame imme- 
diately took up a fresh piece, saying she 
would cut out a fox in our presence: 
whereupon another offered her services 
for a wolf, one man his for a Tyrolese, 
and a second man his for a smoking 
Dutchman. It was wonderful to see how 
boldly they began cutting, how certain 
was their shaping, how quickly the out- 
lines were apparent. They assured us 
they never spoiled a piece of wood, but 
showed us their fingers and hands cov- 
ered with scars, and said that many car- 
vers maimed themselves. They spoke 
with sovereign contempt of the drawing 
school, thinking that he who had it not 
in his head could never learn their art. 
They carved as their parents had carved 
before them, and the young ones who 
were taught to draw carved no better. 
They told us that the first person who 
introduced this wood-carving into the 
valley was Jean de Merz, to whom in 
1708 it occurred to carve picture-frames 
of the wood of the pine. ‘T'wo brothers 
immedfately saw that this occupation 
might prove a source of profit to the 
poor valley, in which, from its great el- 
evation, neither wheat nor buck-wheat 
would grow and the crops of rye were 
scanty. The soft ductile pine-wood a- 
bounded on the mountain side; aided 
only by their native acuteness, the two 
brothers attempted the first figures, suc- 
ceeded, and found many imitators. 
They then went to Venice for instruc- 





Present. 
ly the whole valley was carving wood; 
and with this new-born activity awoke 
that peculiar spirit of industry and spec. 
ulation which slumbers in almost every 
Tyrolese valley, awaiting only a favora. 
ble moment to start forth into vigorous 


tion, and returned able artists. 


life. Whilst the women carved at home 
the men went abroad to sell their wares, 
Thus was introduced a valuable manu 
facture and export trade, in which the 
whole population of the valley was ip 
terested. Where, fifty years before, 
nothing but privation and poverty were 
to be seen, plenty reigned. But the car 
vers were improvident. For a century 
they carved busily away. Pine after 
pine was felled, converted into images 
of man and beast, and dispersed through 
out the world in exchange for money, 
No one thought of preserving or prope 
gating the beneficent tree ; and, one fine 
morning, when the carvers repaired t 
the mountain to fell a pine, they discor 
ered, to their horror, that not one was 
left. In vain they explored recesses, mm 
vines, and water-courses in all directions: 
not a pine could they see, and despon¢- 
ently they returned home to collect all 
the despised and rejected fragments, 
and carve them as they might, into 
dwarf puppets and lapdogs. They are 
now reduced to the hard necessity of 
sharing their gains with the inhabitants 
of the neighboring valleys, by purche 
sing pine-wood of them, until the seed! 
they have sown, shall have grown inte 
serviceable trees. 
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THE BELL BIRD. 
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’ The Campanero, or Bell Bird. 

* Tue Bell-bird is a native of South ble size, and of a black color, the same 
d America, and acquires its name from a as the feet, which are short and moder- 
ns singular property it possesses, which we ately powerful. The plumage of the 
be @ shall presently describe. male, in its perfect state, as represented 
. This bird is about a foot in length; in the plate, is of a dazzling whiteness, 
0 


its beak is powerful and of a considera- over its whole body. But the most re- 
M sung 1843. 
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markable peculiarity of this bird is a 
rounded, muscular caruncle, covered with 
short feathers, and about two inches in 
length, which is fixed in its forehead, 
aud in general, hangs down negligently 
on one ‘side, unless the bird is agitated 
by some passion, when it becomes infla- 
ted, and is raised upon its forehead, as 
seen in the engraving. The extraordi- 
nary sound produced by the Bell-bird, 
is supposed by most naturalists to be pro- 
duced by the air being forced violently 
through its singular crest: some French 
naturalists, however, say that this is im- 
possible, as there is no connexion be- 
tween the palate and the crest, which is 
merely a muscular appendage ; but the 
general belief is agreeable to the follow- 
ing account of its habits by Waterton. 

‘The Campanero of the Spaniards, 
called Dara by the Indians, and Bell- 
bird by the English, is about the size of 
a Jay. His plumage is white as snow. 
On its forehead rises a spiral tube, near- 
ly three inches long. It is jet-black, dot- 
ted all over with small white feathers. 
It has a‘communication with the palate, 
and when filled with air, looks like a 
spire; when empty it becomes pendu- 
lous. His note is loud and clear, like 
the sound of a bell, and may be heard 
at the distance of three miles. In the 
midst of these extensive wilds,—gener- 
ally on the dried top of an aged mora, 
almost out of gun-reach, you will see 
the Campanero. No sound or song 
from any of the winged inhabitants of 
the forest—not even the clearly-pro- 


“THE BELL BIRD. 


nounced ‘ Whip-poor-Will!’ from the 
Goatsucker, cause such astonishment ag 
the toll of the Campanero. 

‘With many of the feathered race, he 
pays the common tribute of a morning 
and evening song, and even when the 
meridian sun has shut in silence the 
mouths of nearly the whole of animated 
nature, the Campanero still cheers the 
forest. You hear his ¢//; and then 
a pause for a minute, then anothenfol, 
and then a pause again, and then a fll, 
and then again a pause. ‘Then heisg} 
lent for six or eight minutes, and then 
a pause, and so on. 

‘Acteon would stop in full chase 
Maria would defer her evening song— 
and Orpheus himself would drop his 
lute, to listen to him—so sweet, so nov 
el, and romantic, is the toll of the pretty 
snow-white Campanero. He is never 


seen to feed with the other Cotingas,, 


and it is unknown in what part of Gué 
ana he makes his nest.’ 


Anecdote of Dr Watts. 


The Doctor was once in a coffeehouse 
on business, and observed two persons 
looking at him, and heard one of them 
say, ‘ Thatis Dr. Watts.’ The other 
replied, ‘Then he is a very little fellow.’ 
The Doctor turned reund, and, in a low 
voice sufficiently loud for the ears of his 
unknown friends, with his usual poetical 


quickness answered :— 
* Were I so tali, to reach the sky, 
Or grasp the ocean with a span, 
I would be measur’d by my soul, 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 
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Vie Days Tour through enue, tien St Malo to Shiv 


Normanpy offers peculiar attractions to 
the lovers of rich landscape and beautiful 
cathedrals : and the hope of much enjoyment 
from these sources was the occasion of the 
little tour now described. The travellers 
were only two: and a few days were all that 
could be spared. At half past nine in the 
morning of 10th August we embarked on 
hoard a steamer for St. Mato. As we en- 
tered the harbor several French fishingboats 

wssed us, in which we amused ourselves by 
watching the sailors chattering, grimacing, 
and munching onions. No sooner were we 
come to anchor than we were boarded by 
customhouse officers and policemen, each in 
uniform. The town appeared to be well 
fortified, and we found a regiment of troops 
were quartered in the place. The scenc 
which first presented itself, after passing the 

tes, consisted of lofty houses, long win- 
dows, frequent colonnades, strange costumes, 
gay colors, signs hanging*over the doors, on 
which were letters of a peculiar form, and 
rude and heavy vehicles for the transporta- 
tion of passengers and goods, standing in the 
middle of the street. Our hotel de France 
was in the narrow Jew-street, and a strange 
place it was; a dismal prisonlike house, very 
high and very dark, and the street a perfect 
nuisance. 

Seon after our arrival we sat down to din- 
ner at the table d’hote in the dirty, low, and 
dismal apartment used for that purpose. Af- 
ter that we set out to obtain our baggage 
from the customhouse, and to get our pass- 
ports, the difficulties of both we shali not de- 
scribe, merely hinting to travellers that these 
matters are more important than dinner, and 
ought first to be attended to. 

Tuesday, Aug.11. At an early hour we 
got into a diligence of the smaller sort fast- 
ing, for we were told we should have break- 
fast on the journey. It was eleven o’clock 


when we reached Dot, the place appointed 
for our repast, where, ‘in the corner of a small 
inn kitchen, parted off by a curtain, and hav- 
ing an earthen floor, we sat down to a dish 
of mutton, partly stewed and partly baked, 
with porn swimming in grease, a little 
wine, cider, and some common fruits. We 
were amuse:i at the novelty of this entertain- 
ment, and being very hungry were glad to 
partake of it. Breakfast ended, we proceed- 
ed on our journey. Avrancnes was to be 
our resting-place for the night. It stands on 
a commanding eminence, and its prospects 
are extremely beautiful. Having feasted 
our eyes on this splendid prospect, we pro- 
ceeded to walk through the town, and re- 
turned to our hotel. The house dignified by 
this high-sounding name, would be accoun- 
ted a very inferior inn inourcountry. Hard 
chairs and tables are the only futniture of the 
sitting-room, and a bed, probably clean, the 
only comfort of the bed-room. The French- 
man knows nothing of the luxury of a fine 
large basin of cold water, and a reugh tow- 
el, and the traveller finds nothing but a shal- 
low dish, and a thin napkin provided, to aid 
his ablutions. — 

At about eight we sat down to supper, 
which consisted of soup, stewed veal, a fowl 
roasted, vegetables, flummery, and fruit. The 
hostess, a squat- figured pereonag ge, with lit- 
tle salah black eyes, sat down to table with 
us, and entered freely into conversation, at 
the same time dispensing her viands with 
much politeness and attention. Amongst 
the company was a young peasant, whose 
head-gear particularly amused us. It would 
be vain to attempt to describe the various 
caps of the Norman peasantry ; but some lit- 
tle idea may be formed of them by a descrip- 
tion of thisone. It was a tube of pasteboard, 
covered with muslin, not less than two feet 
high, growing narrower towards the top but 
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NINE DAYS’ JOURNEY THROUGH NORMANDY. ” 173 


not pointed, and bearing on each side a deep dinner was served, where ladies and gentle- 
and broad wing or flap. men sat down together, according to univer- 
August 12. We left Avranches soon af- sal custom. The order of the repast was as 
ter six o’clock forGranvitte. The country follows: 1. Soup, containing cabbage and 
between these towns is very verdant and bread; 2. Bread and butter; 3. Melon; 4. 
well wooded. The churches are few, and , Roast fowl, or fricasseéd pigs feet; 5. Roast 
we saw no country seats. Having spenttwo veal; 6. Harricots, that is, French beans out 
hours at Granville, we proceeded to Cout- of their pods, and carrots after a peculiar 
ANCE, a town on the top and side of a hill, fashion; these vegetables not being eaten 
and its beautiful cathedral is seen from a dis- with the meat. 7. Custards. 8. Variety 
tance towering over the whole. of fruits. A very light claret, called vin or- 
Thursday, 13th. At eight this morning dinaire, is the usual beverage, and no sitting 
we left our uncomfortable quarters at the ho- after dinner. 
tel d’Angleterre in Coutance, for Bayeux. Friday, 14th. From Bayeux we had an 
Our vehicles have been a century behind easy journey to Carn, starting at five, and 
those of England ; sometimes the carriage reaching our destination soon after nine. We 
has resembled a cart on springs, conveying visited the cathedral of St.Stephen (St. Eti- 
nine passengers on three benches; sometimes enne) which is a choice specimen of Norman 
ina rumbling doublebodied coach, with nine architecture. This church was built by 
inside and six or seven on the roof; and we William the conqueror, and front of the high 
have been drawn by two horses, by three altar is a stone, which professes to mark the 
abreast, by five, of which three were leaders, spot where he was buried. Fuller, in his 
and by six, a single horse leading, then three, Church History, thus describes his death and 
then two. We passed through St. Loto- burial. “Sept. 9, 1088. Now was the time 
day, the best town. by far that we had seen, come of king William’s death, ending his 
containing wide and airy streets, handsome days in Normandy. But see the unhappi- 
houses, and elegant public buildings. We ness of all human felicity, for his breath and 
were next to travel in a ricketty three-bodied his servants forsook him both together ; the 
phaeton, drawn by one horse, and driven by latter leaving him as if his body should bu- 
an old woman, who wore neither bonnet nor ry itself’ Hew many hundreds held land of 
shawl. She entertained us much by her de- him in knight’s service ? whereas now nei- 
termination to keep before a diligence of six ther knight nor esquire to attend him. At 
horses, and by the attitudes and vehement last with much ado his corpse is brought 
language with which she menaced the dri- in mean manner to be interred at Caen. As 
ver, if he attempted to pass us. Atlength they were prepared for the earth, a private 
her horse showed symptoms of fatigue, and person forbids the burial, till satisfaction was 
she retired from the contest by drawing.up made unto him, because the king had vio- 
to a cottage door, and pretending to have ur- lently taken from him that ground on which 
gent business with the inbabitants. that church was erected. Doth not Solo- 
Arrived at Bayeux, we found much rea- mon say true? A living dog is better than 
8 to praise it. Our rooms are spacious a dead lion, when such a little cur duret 
and airy, and we have the luxury of rugs snarl at the corpse of a king. At last the 
by our bedsides. But we cast a sorrowful monks made a composition, and the body 
upon the washing-stand, where are a was buried. As it was long before this 
shallow dish, and a ewer scarcely holding a king’s corpse could get peaceable possession 
quart or water. At five o’clock a handsome of a grave, so since, he hath been ousted of 
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the same ; when French soldiers in 1562, 
marching through Caen, (out of pretence to 
seek for hidden treasure) most barbarously 
brake up his coffin, and cast his bones out of 
the same.” 

Caen is a large and very fine city, and 
here, as in other French towns, a light and 
picturesque effect is produced by the striped 
shades, blue, red and white, which extend o- 
ver the shop windows to protect the goods 
from the sun. 

Saturday, 15th. Early to bed and early 
to rise has been our rule and practice. This 
morning at five we were comfortably seated 
in the diligence, on our way to Rouen. The 
country is extremely uninteresting till we 
arrive within sight of Listevx, which town 
was to us the most attractive of any that 
we had seen. Its aspect is cheerful, and an 
air of comfort seemed to hang upon it, and 
around it. It is placed on the side of a fer- 
tile and well wooded hill; its houses built of 
large black timbers, with intervening white 
plaster ; and let it be noted that at Lisieux 
we were not poisoned by the odious smells 
that had offended us so much in other places. 
Here we breakfasted, and then ran to visit 
the beautiful cathedral, which was built up- 
wards of seven hundred years ago. It was 
crowded by a Jarge congregation, which had 
met to honor the anniversary of the day of 
Assumption, one. of the greatest of the po- 
pish festivals. 

The hill by which we left Lisieux is pret- 
ty, and the road skirted with villas and small 
country seats. The approach ‘to Browne, 
a manufacturing town, was a perfect picture. 
We descended into a rich valley, crossed a 
stream which turned many mills, and then 
wound our way out among the hills. After 
a while, at twenty miles distance, Rouen 
first appears to the sight, and the river Seine, 
silvery bright, is seen winding its crooked 


*course for many miles through the valley be- 


low, the prospect is beautiful in the extreme. 
We had no right to complain of slowness 





or discomfort in this day’s journey. Wehad 
abundance of room and an easy carriage, 
On changing horses there was scarcely time 
to alight for a moment ; and when we were 
in motion it was entertaining enough to see 


ithe six animals, three abreast, galloping, as 


they sometimes did, with their long maneg 
and tails flying in the air, their curious col- 
lars and heavy trappings swinging from side 
to side, and each appearing per fectly inde. 
pendent of the rest, plunging along their 
way, and kicking up a dust to the sound of 
the cracking whip, and the shouts of the voi- 
turier, or coachman, who continually urged 
them forward by his vociferations. 

Roven is a very large city, and we drove 
through it for a considerable distance before 
we reached our journey’s end. We alight- 
ed at an inn situated in a dark and narrow 
street, and having resisted all the attempts 
that were made to induce us to lodge there, 
placed our baggage in a wheelbarrow, and 
directed the parter to conduct us to the ho 
tel d’Angleterre, to which we had been re- 
commended, 

We were obliged to ascend to the eth 
floor for apartments, but we found them clean 
and comfortable. This house is altogether 
ofa superior order to those we had seen be 
fore ; its situation is open and airy, havinga 
wood view of the river, the handsome stone 
bridge, and bridge of hoats, and the mead- 
ows and hills on the opposite side. Before 
dinner we sallied forth, and walked up one 
of the principal streets, and we had enough 
to entertain us in those curious old houses, 
which all artists have so much delighted te 
draw, and suddenly, to our no small joy, 
we pounced upon the cathedral. But we 
could only stop fora moment, and wonder, 
and surfvit ourselves with its richness, for 
we had promised to return immediately to 
dinner. And now we must back to the betel, 
while you examine the picture, end next 
month we will tell you more about the eiy 
and of our journey to Havre. 
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Description of the Natives of Ceylon. 


Cry Lon is called by the natives Singha- 

la. The native inhabitants of the island 
are divided into three main classes ; Cinga- 
lese, Candians, and Malabars. There is a 
wild tribe, who inhabit the mountains, called 
Vedahs, of which many remarkable things 
are related. They know little more than 
baboons, und are brutally ferocious when en- 
countered. They inhabit the recesses of the 
woods, and live by hunting. )When they 
cannot catch deer, they satisfy their hunger 
with fruits and roots. They sleep under the 
trees, and when alarmed, climb them with 
the fearlessness and activity of wild cats. 
e The Cingalese are for the most part very 
poor, because they are very indolent, and no- 
thing but starvation will rouse them to exer- 
tion. “They are of fairer complexion than 
the Malabars, inoffensive, modest in their de- 
meanor, and timid even to cowardice. They 
are very hospitable to strangers, and delicate 
in their courtesies. The dress of the women 
of rank differs from that of the poorer classes 
in its fineness. ‘The lower part is ofien of 
colored silk, over which is tastefully thrown 
a white muslin, embroidered with flowers 
and spangled with gold. The chemise is 
trimmed round the bottom with lace, and the 
sleeves edged with ruffles. They wear in 
their hair shell combs and glistening pins. 

The dress of the poor, that is, of the men, 
is simply a thick fold of coarse cotton wrap- 
ped round the loins ; their heads are uncov- 
ered, and their long hair tied with a piece of 
common cord. The women wear the same 
cloth round their bodies, but the fold is wider, 
covering them to the knees; they wear be- 





sides a short white boddice that just covers 
the bosom, though the poorest cannot afford 
this luxury, and are entirely naked above the 
hips. Among the middling class, the men 
wear white cotton jackets, the women short 
shifts, with a petticoat of printed cotvon reach- 
ing to the ankles. Our readers must bear 
in mind that the climate is very hot. 

Their dwellings, which are built of wood 
and clay, and often only of bamboo frame- 
work covéred with cocoanut leaves, are sur- 
rounded by verdant groves of trees, from 
which the various fruits of the country hang 
in luxuriant profusion. The houses have 
no chimnies ; and the inhabitants spend most 
of their time in the open air. Their wants 
are few, and they seem perfectly contented 
with their lot. Fruit is the principal article 
of food among the poor, and their dishes, 
when they take their meals, are broad leaves 
plucked from the nearest tree. Many of the 
fruits are very nourishing, such as the jack, 
a kind of bread-fruit, and the milk of the 
cocoanut, with which they make a delicious 
curry. Like all the natives of India, those 
of Ceylon are fond of chewing the areca- 
nut to excess. The juice stains the whole of 
their teeth and gums of a deep dingy red, # 
as to be very offensive to a European, though 
it is quite the reverse to an Asiatic. White 
teeth are esteemed a deformity, for many @ 
lovely Hindoo, whose teeth are by nature of 
a beautiful polish, stain them black, in order 
to be fashionable. 

The Candians live among the mountains, 
and are stronger, more hardy and active, 
more courageous, but less polished than the 
Cingalese. Their complexions are fairer 
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178 THE NATIVES OF CEYLON. 


but their looks are rendered ferocious from 
wearing their beards. The lower orders go 
almost naked, forming a contrast with the 
higher, who are superbly arrayed in rich 
tissues, and embroidered muslins. A square 
cap covers the head, and when they appear 
abroad, they are accompanied by such a 
multitude of attendants as to form a perfect 
cavalcade, the leaf of the talipot tree ora 
wicker work umbrella being raised over their 
head to keep off the scorching rays of the 
ein | 

The Candians have no moral law ; they 
will break the most solemn oaths, when it is 
for their interest so todo. They are gov- 
erned by a despotic king, whose word can 
condemn a subject to death without a trial. 
Great homage was paid to the sovereign, 
and whenever he appeared abroad his sub- 
jects prostrated themselves before him. On 
the marriage of their princes an odd custom 
used to be observed. The day afier the ce- 
remony, the king and queen amused them- 
selves by throwing perfumed balls, and 
squirting scented water at each other, a di- 
version to which the wives of the chiels were 
adinitted, and of which they were all allow- 
ed to partake, being quite at liberty to pelt 
and bespatter even royalty itself: 

Their country is made up of steep moun- 


tains and deep valleys ; and there are such 


mists and damps as render it exceedingly 
unwholesome. From sunset till long after 
sunrise, the jungles are covered with so dense 
a fog that an object can scarcely be seen at 
ten yards distance. 

The Malabars of Ceylon are a sort of 
mixed race, some Hindoos and some Moham- 
medans. They are more enterprising than 
the Cingalese, who are so addicted to lazi- 


ness that a favorite maxim with them is, It 
is better to stand than to walk ; it is better 
to sit than to stand ; it is better to lie dowy 
than to sit; it is better to sleep than to wake; 
and death is the best of all. 

The Malabars are fraudulent to the Jas 
degree. Their clothing does not ditler very 
much from that of the other inhabitants, by 
they wear, however, earrings of such great 
weight as to bring down the lobe of the ear 
to the shoulder ; making the hole from 
which these ponderous ornaments are hung, 
large enough to admit a man’s hand. The 
ear-rings measure nearly a foot in cireumk- 
rence, and in many of them are set rich 
gems. The dress of the women is much 
more becoming than that of the Cingalese, 
and they display great taste in the array of 
their persons. It consists of a single piece 
of muslin, folded round the waist, hanging 
below the knee, and gracefully thrown over 
the shoulder, so as completely to cover the 
body, but leaving the arms bare. They 
wear much smaller ear-rings than the men; 
consequently their ears ar2 rot so much dis 
figured. They put nothing on ihe head, the 
hair being neatly turned up behind and be 
fore. They do not clothe their children ur 
til six years old, and the boys frequently run 
naked to the age of eight. 

Besides these three classes, there are ma 
ny Malays in Ceylon. Their dress is grace 
ful, being more after the fashion of the Per 
sians than of the Hindoos. They generally 
go barefooted, and with a silk handkerehiel 
neatly tied round the head. The womei 
wear a short cotton boddice, fitted tight 
the shape, a calico drapery round the hips 
like the Malabars, with a loose mantle grace 
fully thrown over the shoulder. 
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Eseape from Death. 


Tue Orv Oak Cuest. An affecting 
Jtalian story must be well known tomany 
of our readers, of a bride who upon her 
bridal day, in playful humor, hid herself 
in an oak chest; the lid closed with a 
spring lock, and thus the young and 
beautiful lady was doomed to death. A 
most providential escape from death, by 
a circumstance somewhat similar, oc- 
curred at Harrowgate, to a boy about ten 
years of age, the son of Mr. Hildreth. 
The boy having dropped something in 
a small corn bin in the stable, at Belle- 


vue House, which is at present untenan- 


ted, he jumped into it, when the lid 
closed upon him, the hasp clasping on 
the staple in front. He was thus fas- 
tened in, and being far from any assist- 
ance, was left io hope for chance relief. 
The bin being small, thirty-one inches 
long, the same deep, and twenty wide, 
and the lid fitting very close, he soon 
felt a difficulty in breathing; he fortu- 
nately had a marble in his pocket, which 
by pressing up the corner of the lid with 
his head, he contrived to insert, so as to 
admit more air; this saved his life. He 
states that he felt very weak, and fell in- 
to a kind of stupor, which rendered the 
length of his confinement unknown to 
him. The anxiety of his parents and 
the neighborhood cannot be described, 
the disappearance being in every respect 
unaccountable. It was suggested that 
the hayloft should be searched ; the sta- 
ble had been before entered while the 
boy was in the stupor; but upon the 
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second and wmore particular search the 
boy heard a noise, and made known 
where he was, from which dangerous 
situation he was relieved, after acon- . 
finement of sixteen hours.— Lond. Pa. 

We hope this anecdote will prove a 
warning to all thoughtless boys and girls, 
how they expose themselves to similar 
accidents. 


Tahitan Prophetic Bird. 


Tue former religion of Otaheite in- 
stilled many superstitious ideas, of which 
the most sensible of the natives even 
now find it difficult wholly to divest 
their minds. A remarkable instance of 
this is their belief that a small bird called 
Omatoo is gifted with the powers of 
speech and prophesy; and I heard Ta- 
ate and Witotte, both principal chiefs, 
and reckoned intelligent men, declare 
that they heard this same bird prophesy 
an invasion of the people of Bora-Bora, 
adding that the chief was greatly in- 


censed. ‘These’ birds are also said to 


have called to persons when in the 


mountains warning them of danger, and 
directing them which way to take. 
They admit, with some regret however, 
that, since the introduction of the Chris- 
tian religion, this little prophet has be- 
come dumb. 





Ir is not enough that we have once 
swallowed truths: we must feed onthem, 
as insects on a leaf, till the whole heart 
be colored by their qualities, and show 
its food in every the minutest fibre. 
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Pleasant Account of a Visit to Columbo, 


In the year 1837 the United States fmgate 
Columbia, and two other vessels of war, 
under the command of Commodore Read, 
made a voyage round the world. They 
stopped at a great many places, and were 
always kindly welcomed ; but they also had 
to punish one tribe of fierce natives by the 
destruction of their town, because they had 
robbed the American bark Eclipse and mur- 
dered capt. Wilkins ; the place was Quallah 
Battoo. An officer on board the American 
squadron has published a Journal of the 
voyage, and from it we extract the follow- 
ing interesting story of their visit to Colum- 
bo in Ceylon. 


On Saturday evening, November 26th, 
the outline of Adam’s Peak, the pinna- 
cle of Ceylon, was announced in sight. 
Early the next morning we were stand- 
ing into the open roadstead of Colum- 
bo, and before noon, anchored about two 
miles from the old Dutch fort, which, 
with a white tower used as a light-house, 
and some distant hills, were all that could 
be seen, excepting the continuous ver- 
dure that clad the crescent shores of the 
anchorage. 

The master attendant and other offi- 
cers from Columbo, early visited our 
commodore and welcomed the officers of 
his squadron to the hospitalities of Cey- 
lon. The customary salutes were ex- 
changed, and the Singalese Kullah dho- 
nies, and many light bum-boats were 
surrounding us, as eagerly as at the oth- 
er places we had visited. From one of 
these dhonies, a spruce Singalese came 
over the side and addressed the officer 


of the deck, with such an air of assu- 
rance, and in a costume so novel and at. 
tractive, that we half suspected he might 
be a native dignitary. His complexion 
was a dark olive, and he wore a close 
white spencer, with large bell-buttons of 
filagree, fastened over a white skirting, 
that folded around the waist, down to 
his knees : thence to his Parsee slippers 
was no other fabric but the handiwork of 
Nature. His head was a most curious 
appendage, whereon he wore a stiif hat 
of crimson velvet, that came down to his 
ears, and turned up like a standing col- 
lar, with the front scalloped out to ex 
pose the forehead, without a_ vizor. 
From the ears were pendant many gold- 
en rings, that appeared large enough to 
link his ears and shoulders together. 
He also wore a stout gold chain over his 
neck, to which was attached a huge es 
tablishment of seals and rings. ‘This 
personage, with all the airs of a distin- 
gué, presented to a party on the gun 
deck, a file of papers, from which the 
following was selected as the most im 


portant : 


H. B. M.’s ship Raceron, Capt Quin, 
Columbo Roads, Dec. 27, 1837. 


The bearer of this certificate is a foppish, trifling de 
bash, whom the officers of H. B. M.’s ship Raleigh have 
employed a very short time, and cheerfully recommend 
the kicks of strangers. 


The costume of this creature was that 
of an inferior caste, called conicopoly, 
who are generally much depended upon 
as collectors and agents in the fiscal af- 
fairs of banks and merchants. The othe 
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er native visiters were like the almost 
naked coolies of India, excepting some 
of the twenty varieties of the Khoodra 
caste, who have their hair turned up be- 
hind, and fastened with a high tortoise 
comb. But the most annoying of the 
throng, which beset us like so many mos- 
quitoes, were the pertinacious venders of 
jewels and ivory. ‘Master! master!’ 
cried a dozen together, as they opened 
their stock of gems, and knife-handles, 
kept in a handkerchief, ‘ Master! look ! 
see My moonee-stone, my starree-stone 
—very fine starree-stone, can give my 
master: me have cat-eye-stone, water- 
sapphire, green, blue sapphire, cinna- 
monnee-stone, topaz, all kind stone. 
Master, please me have got. Spose mas- 
ter have got s’lick handkerchie, me take, 
allsame.’ Soon they gabbled incessant- 
ly, to our great annoyance and little 
profit. 

Ceylon is interesting for its natural 
productions,—vegetable and mineral,— 
its spices and fruits,—its variety of gems, 
and the richest and purest pearls in the 
world. ‘There the stones are rubies 
and sapphires; and amomum scents the 
marshes, and cinnamon the forests, and 
the most common plants furnish precious 
perfumes ; there elephants of the most 
valuable and handsome kind run in 
flocks, as wild boars in the forests of Eu- 
trope, while the brilliant peacock and 
beautiful paroquets occupy the place of 
our rooks and swallows.’ 

Entire possession and command of the 


island have the English. It now has 
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‘settled there over 7000 whites, who con- 


trol the affairs of 950,000 natives in ev- 
ery minutie. They have the profits of 
the pearl fisheries, and of 760,000 pounds 
per annum of cinrfamon, with a com- 
merce in a variety of other products be- 
sides. In return the English have made 
a good road, 768 miles long, around the 
pear-like margin of the island, and a- 
nother excellent road across the country, 
by way of Candy, 185 miles, to Trin- 
comalee, which is the naval depot. 

The ‘ Rest House,’ or colonial hotel, 
under the control and responsibility of 
the government, adjoins the reading 
rooms ; which, with the two printing- 
offices, a savings’ bank, a museum, the 
barracks and mess-rooms of three regi- 
ments, and sundry government offices, 
a short range of shops, and a few scat- 
tered dwellings, occupy all the space 
within the mile and a quarter which 
forms the perimeter of the fort, and alto- 
gether shelter there about ten thousand 
persons. 

We seized the earliest opportunity to 
escape from the importuning jewellers, 
snake-charmers, jugglers, and waiters, 
that clung about us, and engaged two of 
the shigrams, here called ‘ bandies,’ with 
guides and drivers for a ride among the 
cinnamon groves. Our guides and lack- 
eys were of the long-haired, comb-dres- 
sed order, and sat behind the vehicle 
like the Massauls of Bombay. Our dri- 
vers were like the Bombay coolies, with 
red turbans, and teeth colored to match, 
and white tunics. They hold the short 
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bridle of each horse in driving, and run 
along with them as fast as they can travel. 

Having passed the principal bazaar, 
two miles out, we turned off upon one 
of the causeways that extend over the 
fens to the margin of a pretty lake, 
which, with its outlet, nearly isolates 
Columbo. Just as we entered upon the 
causeway, a large elephant was waddling 
of before us with an immense cart-load 
of granite; and our horses, having a 
natural aversion to that foe of their spe- 
cies, stopped short, and could not be 
made to stir an inch forward. We ac- 
cordingly got out to see this mighty 
beast, which was so tractably bound to 
the service of man, and followed him 
into a high bamboo shed, where were 
five or six other elephants fastened by 
chains about their hind legs, and attached 
to strong stakes driven into the ground. 
They had been taught to make their sa- 
lam to European visiters, and as we en- 
tered, each one raised his proboscis high 


in the air, gave a trumpet-like blast, and 


gracefully waved his long nozzle down 
again. 

There were two of the elephants very 
diminutive in size, which were said to 
be easily enraged, and of a species dif- 
ficult to tame ; but the one just released 
from the cart, appeared so docile and po- 
lite that we were induced to mount him. 
The keeper communicated this wish by 
an impressive touch with his azckoos, a 
short pike, and pulled him toward us by 
i sharp hook attached to the same in- 
strument. The huge animal then raised 
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a fore-foot a little, so as to present a very 
good ladder over his knee and shoulder 
to his back;. and having thus mounted, 
we travelled apace for a few rods, but 
the motion was liké that of a badly 
racking horse, and not agreeable, with- 
out any houda, excepting for its lordly 
elevation. 

Quitting the elephants, we proceeded 
over the causeway to the lake read. 
Passing a short distance along-the lake 
we ascended over two or three little hills 
to a sparse settlement called St. Sebas- 
tian, Where our worthy American miss 
sionary,the Rey. J. Marsh, lives and la- 
bors, and is said, with his family, to be 
doing a deal of good. We stopped a- 
while to visit thisswentleman and his 
prosperous school, and had the pleasure 
of seeing upon his premises the bread- 
fruit tree, the crimson-flowered pome- 
eranate, with the custard-apple, mango, 
and pummalo or shaddock trees. 

We had but little time to spare, and 
continued our way through the only 
strect of St. Sebastian, which is enliven- 
ed by many neat bungalos and thick 
eroves of India plants. Directly we 
turned toward the southern side of the 
lake, tocomplete our round and to enter 
the city by the lower gate. The road 
here opened upon a plain of cinnamon 
groves, which is extensively covered 
with those spicy laurel shrubs; but 
though we were in the midst of them 
we could not have known by scent or 
sight, that we were near anything curi- 
ous or aromatic ; the flavor, however, of 
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a branch which we tasted was strong 
enough of cinnamon. 

One day after many rejections, we 
Were persuaded to witness the magic 
art of a snake-charmer. He threw his 
soul into smiles, when he gained our 
consent, bowed and salamed with the ex- 
pressive courtesy of an Italian. He 
cleared a space in the piazza, and there 
placed his three flat baskets, and seated 
himself, Turk fashion, before them. <A 
tom-tom player then commenced a sim- 
ple rhythm, while the charmer opened 
the baskets, whence as many spotted, 
hissing, hooded cobras, darted up an end 
a foot or more above their close coils, 
and seemed to listen to the notes which 
they heard, as they turned their heads 
one way and the other. The music 
stopped, and the charmer became the tor- 
mentor, moving his turban before them, 
and pushing the baskets, till they were 
ready to strike their fangs into any thing, 
and darted here and there in vain till 
they tried to escape; but as often as 
they attempted it, they were pulled back 
hastily by the tail. Again the tom-tom 
was sounded, and a kind of lute, chimed 
in with the voice of the charmer, in a 
wild, lulling strain, and the snakes were 
stillagain. The jetty locks of the char- 
mer hung over his shoulders, his eyes 
dilated widely, and were fixed upon the 
snakes, while he waved his body before 
them, in graceful attitudes, and motioned 
with his turban in both hands, to the 
measure of the music. The notes of the 
lute, softened with the melodies of the 


charmer’s voice, while he slowly leaned 
forward and first touched his tongue to 
that of the largest reptile, and his noge, 
and then threw himself back with exy}. 
tant pride. Then pointing to the pupil 
of his eye, he leaned toward the snake 
again, and let its vibrating tongue touch 
lightly the iris of that most delicate or. 
gan. The music quickened, and onee 
more the charmer became the tormentor 
—a chicken was given to him from the 
rest-house, which being struck by the 
large snake twice or thrice, died in eight 
minutes. We left the groupas the char 
mer commenced his wonderful tricks of 
legerdemain. These snake charmer, 
called in India sampoori, pretend to ex 
tracta kind of stone, or concretion, from 


the cobra’s head, which not only de § 


prives the snake of its poison, but sup 
plies an antidote to their venom. The 


beautiful species, called the cobra cape: ¥ 
la, alone, it is said, ‘ wears the precious § 


jewel in its head,’ but many of them are 
annually caught, and the snake-stones, 
true or false, are sold in abundance, at 
fifty cents each. 

We left the snake charmer to fulfil an 
engagement with Dr. Kinnis, who had 
invited two or three of us to see his ow 
rang-outang. He fled before us, as we 
entered the little room which he ocet 
pied, and stood in the corner faced te 
ward us, like a little, grave old man, 
with his long hands hanging close to his 
sides. He was notabove three feet high, 


and only eighteen months old, but ine | 


ery respect, mature in natural capacilf 
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and sagacity; and the doctor thought, 
more tractable and observing than a 
child two or three years old. He ap- 
peared to understand the doctor’s orders 
very well, and was particularly quick to 
obey a call to tiffin ; for the little fellow 
had an ‘unbounded stomach,’ and was 
fond of filling it at all times. The doc- 
tor said that the natural gait of the crea- 
ture, in a wild state, was to swing the 
body erect, between the arms as support- 
ers; but this one walked like any child. 
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He dragged his high chair after him into 
another room, took his seat at the table, 
and handled his knife and fork as deli- 
cately as any chamberlain of a royal 
court. With observant etiquette, he nev- 
ercuta large piece, and always used his 
fork to convey it to his mouth. He 
would open a decanter of sugar water 
near him, and having carefully filled a 
wine-glass, would drink it off as grace- 
fully as any two-bottle tippler of the As- 
tor House. 





The Palaces and Bridges of Venice. 


ProvipENCE appears to have designed 
for every thing in this sublunary* world 
a beginning , a maturity, and a decay. 
This is true, not only as it respects the 
natural productians of the earth, but like- 
wise states and empires ; some, whose 
foundations appeared, at one time, so 
firmly laid, that nothing seemed likely 
to shake them, have experienced the 
common lot—old age and decay have 
visited them, and they now survive only 
in name. 

Venicet is a remarkable example of 
the soundness of this observation. Her 
beginning was indeed small, her pro- 
gress rapid, her meridian splendor daz- 
dling, but her sun of prosperity is set- 
ting, and she will probably soon become 
as insignificant as she has been power- 
ful and glorious. 

When Attila, with his savage follow- 


* Literally, Under the moon. 
tA maritime city of Austrian Italy. 
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ers the Huns, ravaged the north of Italy 
numbers took refuge from the horrors of 
war among the islands and marshes of 
the Adriatic, and from this humble be- 
ginning rose the proud city of Venice, 
which for a time covered the sea with 
her fleets, engrossed the whole lucrative 
trade to the East Indies, and conquered 
and kept in subjection many important 
cities and towns on the main land. 


Venice was formerly governed by an 


elective magistrate called the Doge, and 
by different councils of the nobles. 
latter possessed the chief power, the 
Doge being little better than a pageant®* 
of state, incapable of acting in matters 
of importance without their consent, and 
liable to have his most private concerns 
investigated, at the pleasure of the haugh- 
ty aristocracy. 


These 


The inhabitants of Venice, in general, 


* A dumb show, Formerly any splendid exhibition og 


procession was called a pageant. 
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may be considered as having been mere 
slaves to these tyrants. No discussion 
of political matters was allowed; the 
measures of government they dared not 
call in question, and anonymous accusa- 
tions were received, and acted upon, a- 
gainst the mest respectable inhabitants 
of the republic. 

. Am anecdete is related, which serves 
to show the despotic nature of the Ven- 
etian government in a strong light.. An 
English gentleman one day entered into 
conversation with a Neapolitan, at one 
of the taverns of the city, and the dis- 
course happening to turn on the Vene- 
tian government, the Neapolitan greatly 
condemned, while the Englishman as 
warmly commended, some of its institu- 
tions. 

In the middle of the night the Eng- 
lishman was aroused by a loud knock- 
ing at the door of his hotel, and pres- 
ently after the officers of justice entered 
his apartment, and commanded him to 
rise. As soon as he was dressed, a 
handkerchief was bound over his eyes, 
and he was put on board a gondola.* 

After being rowed for some time, he 
was landed and led through long passa- 
ges, until he reached a large hall, where 
his eyes were unbound, and he was de- 
sired to notice what he saw. The Ne- 
apolitan was suspended from a beam by 


: the neck. 


Shocked at the sight, he inquired its 


* Along and narrow fiat-bottomed kind of boat, chiefly 
wed at Venice, to navigate the canals which intersect 
that city. Passage boats of six and eight oars, used on 
ther parts of the Italian coast, are alse called gondolas. 


meaning, and was informed that he was 
thus punished for the free animadver- 
sions he had made on the Venetian gov- 
ernment; and that, although the Eng- 
lishman had refuted his arguments, the 
republic was displeased with him for en- 
tering on such a topic, as it needed no 
advocates, and commanded him to quit 
its territories in twenty-four hours on 
pain of death. 

His eyes were again covered, and he 
was taken back to his hotel, where he 
lost no time in preparing for his depar- 
ture, having no wish to remain in a city 
where political discussion was attended 
with such danger. 

Of the different tribunals of Venice, 
that of the state inquisition was the most 
terrific. It consisted of only three mem- 
bers, who were completely despotic its 
their proceedings, and had the power of 
deciding, without any appeal, on the life 
of any citizen belonging to the Venetian 
state, whatever might be his rank, the 
Doge himself not being excepted. They - 
had keys to every apartment of his pal 
ace, and could thus penetrate into the 
very bed-chamber of the prince, open his 
cabinet, and ransack all his papers. 

This dreadful state of things almost 
put an end to social intercourse, every 
man ‘being fearful even of his most in- 
timate friend ; yet amidst all the horrors 
occasioned by this tyranny, Venice flour- 
ished, wealth poured into her coffers, and 
her name was respected at home and 
abroad. 


The palace of the State Inquisitors 
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contained the prisons of that tribunal, 
terrible in themselves, and still more so 
from the tortures and severities exercised 
upon its inmates. State prisoners were 
confined in cells immediately under the 
leaden roof, where the excessive heat of 
the sun in summer, acting on the metal, 


Pr 
occasioned them to be almost insupport- 


able to their wretched inmates. No 
wonder then that the bridge across the 
canal del Orfano, represented in our en- 
graving of last month, which led to these 
horrid abodes, was denominated Ponte 
de’ Sospiri, or ‘the Bridge of Sighs.’ 
Yet probably many of those who were 
led over it to execution, found it ‘a bridge 
of deliverance ’ from the more dreadful 
punishment of confinement in that 
frightful prison. 

Yet, terrible as such a government 
must have been, so great is the strength 
of our attachment to long-established 
forms and customs, that the Venetians, 
for a considerable time after their subjec- 
tion to the Austrian dominion, regretted 
the exchange. Indeed, it had towards 
the latter days of the republic abated of 
its rigor, and suffered some of its pow- 
ers to lie dormant. 

Venice, though greatly fallen from its 
high estate, is still one of the most mag- 
nificent cities in Europe. Like Amster- 
dam, the foundations of many of its 
Principal edifices are built on posts driv- 
en into the ground, and the communica- 
tions between the different parts of the 
city are carried on by means of canals, 
on which certain boats called gondolas 


ply, as hackney coaches do in the streets 
of Boston. 

Among the principal buildings of Ven- 
ice may be numbered the ducal palace, 
a vast and magnificent Gothic edifice, 
the arsenal, large and commodious, the 
churches of St. Mark, St. Zeminiano, 
and the greater St.George. The Rialto, 
a bridge of one arch over the,great ca- 
nal, has been much admired, but its span’ 
is inferior to that of one of the arches 
of the Waterloo Bridge, in London. 

The low and watery situation of Ven- 
ice renders it ng it is therefore 
seldom the abode of fofeigners: during 
its carnival, great numbers repair thith- 
er, but at other times few are to be met 
with. It still has considerable manufac- 
tories of plate glass, mirrors, scarlet 
cloth, wrought silk, embroidered articles, 
gold and silver stuffs, &c. 





CurnesE Dexterity. The most grace- 
ful feat | saw while in China, was per- 
formed by a little boy. He whirled 
round two tea saucers upon the ends of 
two canes, while he threw his body in- 
to a variety of attitudes. At length, af- 
ter exciting much admiration, he pro- 
ceeded to lay the top-stone upon his tri- 
als of skill, by tumbling fairly over. 
while the well balanced saucers were re- 
volving upon the ends of the canes. 
This tumble was composed of a series 
of evolutions, all of them following each 
other in steady order, till the boy was 
again upon hislegs. To encourage him, 
a conjuror stood by expressing bis doubts 
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and surprise alternately, and after the 
final stroke, caught him in his arms, as 
if fearful lest too much exertion should 
injure his wits or his health. 





The Liberia Herald, of the 26th of 
April, 1841, has the following. 

A nove. Ficgut.—On Tuesday last, a 
young lad of this town, named Samuel 
Beil, was hunting in the woods near 
here with two dogs. He had lost sight 
of them a few moments, when he heard 
their piteous cries and yells, as if in the 
greatest distretpe, Supposing a leopard 
had caught. one’ of them, he advanced 
cautiously in the direction of the noise, 
and had gone but a few paces when he 
found himself within half-a-dozen yards 
of a huge boa constrictor, in whose vast 
folds both of his struggling dogs were 
enveloped. i 

The snake at the same moment dis- 
covered him, and raising its head ina 
threatening manner, began slowly to re- 
cede with its prey. The lad instantly 
levelled his gun and fired, wounding the 
snake in the neck and head, but without 
causing him to relinquish his hold upon 
the dogs. The monster still faced his 
antagonist and kept his ground. 

The young hunter, with admirable 
coolness and courage, re-loaded his 
piece and again fired full at the head of 
the boa: but even the second shot, 
though it took effect, did not finish the 
conflict, nor cause the release of the 
poor dogs, which were still held fast in 
the snaky coil. Again the determined 





lad loaded and fired; and this time with 
entire success. The victory was com. 
plete, and the hunter-boy bore off, ip 
triumph, the monster he had so bravel 
conquered, and was followed home by 
the wounded and bleeding dogs he had 
so gallantly rescued. 





In the first voyages of the Dutch to 
India, a Dutch captain presented a bottle 
of gin to an Indian prince. The latter, 
in order to show his gratitude and do 
honor to his benefactor, ordered a battle 
to be fought by his subjects, so that the 
earth was soon covered with wounded 
or dying East Indians, and dead bodies, 
In spite of the prayers and entreaties of 
the Dutchman, the combat continued a 
considerable time. ‘ These are my sub 
jects,’ said the prince; ‘ the loss of them 
is of very little consequence, and Lam 
exceedingly happy in making this small 
sacrifice as a proof of the esteem which 
I entertain for you.’ 





Tue weaknesses of the human mind 
in the old customs of nations are somes 
times so ridiculous, that one can scarce 
ly believe them. In Egypt, the master 
of a house, in which a cat died, shaved 
his left brow as a sign of mourning. 
Not above three hundred years ago, in 
France, the law proceeded against rats 
in much the same manner as it would a 
gainst men, that is, they were excomml 
nicated. The celebrated Chasseux, who 
was afterwards president of the province 
of Provence, it is said, undertook the de 
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fence of the rats in opposition to a sen- 
tence of excommunication gravely pro- 
nounced against them by the Bishop of 
Autun. He remonstrated, that the time, 
which had been allowed the rats to 
appear before the court, was too short, 
especially as it was dangerous for them 
to set out, because all the cats in the 
neighboring villages were lying in wait 
to seize them. He obtained therefore 
that they should be again summoned, 
and thata longer time should be allowed 
them to appear. 


A Scuootsoy, being desired by his 
master to compose a certain number of 
Latin verses, and being rather idly in- 
clined, evaded the task by showing up 
the following Hexameter and Pentam- 
eter :— 


Carmina, carmina, carmina, carmina, carmina, carmen : 
Carmina muita petis: Carmina multa dedi. 


Surely these were verses enough for any 
reasonable being ! 





How to pectine a Noun. Most 
school boys, as the author observes, 
would rather decline it altogether :— 


Musa muse, 

The gods were at tea, 
Muse musam, 

Eating raspberry jam, 
Musa, musa, 

Made by Child’s mamma: 


Musa, musarum, 

* Thou diva dearum,’ 
Musis musas, 

Said Jove to his lass, 
Muse, musis, 

Can Ambrosia beat this ? 


Comic Latin Grammar. 


A STOLEN WATCH FOUND BY A DOG. 191 


Wonderful Smellers, 


Tue senses of seeing, feeling, smell- 
ing, and hearing, are strongly devel- 
oped or seen in many or almost all ani- 
mals; and mankind often turn these ex- 
traordinary powers to their own benefit. 


‘ A young man, in passing into one of 
our most ‘fashionable places of public 
entertainment, was told that his dog was 
not permitted to enter, but might remain 
in the yard. The young man had 
scarcely entered the house among the 
crowd, when he missed his watch. He 
immediately returned to the porter at the 
door, and stating his misfortune, desired 
that his dog might be admitted for a min- 
ute or two, as, through his sagacity, he 
thought he might discover the thief. 
The master of the dog then returned in- 
to the house, followed by his four-footed 
friend, to whom he intimated as he had 
often done on former occasions, that he 
had lost something. The dog immedi- 
ately set to work with his nasal or smell- 
ing faculties, regularly passing unper- 
ceived from one individual to another, 
till he was finally seen tugging at the 
coat-pocket of the thief. The circum- 
stance was mentioned by the owner to 
the bystanders, andthe purloiver secured, 
on whose person was found six other 
watches, which he had obtained in the 
same light-fingered manner; the dog 
seized his master’s watch and bore it to 
him in triumph, and the several owners 
of the stolen goods recovered their chat- 
tels.— French Paper. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SHAWL GOAT. 


The Shawl Goat. 


Or all the domestic goats this is the 
most valuable, from the material which 
it furnishes for the production of those 
elegant shawls manufactured in the val- 
ley of Cashmere and its immediate vi- 
cinity. Few goats of this species have 
been seen in Europe, most probably 
from the difficulty of preserving their 
lives through the various changes of cli- 
mate to which they must be exposed in 
a journey from the bleak mountains of 
Tibet, to the shores of countries so far 
distant from their own ¢lime. They 
are by no means hardy animals wheri 
taken from their native hills, but soon 
pine and die, if not attended to with ex- 
treme care. In the vessel in which the 
writer of this article returned from ‘In- 
dia, there were six of these animals, in- 
tended as a present for the queen of En- 
gland, but they all died during the pas- 
sage. 

The Shawl-Goat is small; none of 
those just referred to much exceeded two 
feetin height. These goats are covered 
with long fine hair, reaching nearly to 
the ground, and almost entirely conceal- 
ing their legs, which gives an ungainly 
appearance to their movements, except 
when they gambol about their native 
mountains. They are indeed beautiful 
creatures; the long, wavy hair undula- 
ting over their bodies, or raised by their 
eccentrig motions, gives grace to every 
attitude. The hair waves slightly, but 
is not crisped like that of the Angola 
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Goat. Upoi the head and neck the coat 
is generally black, but white on every 
other part of the body, though it is some- 
times all white, and occasionally of a 


‘very pale gray. 


The materials from which the shawls 
are manufactured is a fine silky down, 
which grows under the long hair next to 
the skin, and is of the finest texture. 
As one goat produces but a small quan- 
tity, it is exceedingly expensive, arid the 
shawls produced from it, consequently 
fetch great prices. 

It is by no means an easy matter to 
procure a shawl made solely of the 
Cashmere wool; as the native manufac- 
turers, finding it so scarce a commodity, 
commonly mix it with a far less expen- 
sive material, by which the value of the 
shawl is considerably lessened. A large 
shawl made entirely of the wool of the 
Tibet goat, might be drawn through a 
moderately sized finger rmg. The color 
of this wool is invariably of a pale gray, 
whatever may be that of the longer hair. 

There are several traits peculiar to this 
goat. It is a graceful and beautifully 
formed creature, and in its gambols dis- 
plays a natural elegance of motion, re- 
markably striking. What especially dis- 
tinguishes it, above all other animals of 
the goat tribe, is, that it emits no disa- 
greeable odor, and is, I believe, the only 
goat which does not. Its habits are sin- 
gularly gentle. It is a common inmate 
of the huts of the mountaineers, and is 
generally treated with great kindness, 


Its value is fully appreciated by the Ti- 
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beiians, both for its domestic uses, and 
for the rare material which grows upon 
its skin. 


Ingenious Spider. 

TueEreE is a speciesof spider in New 
South Wales, which forms a den in the 
ground, having an aperture of about an 
inch in diameter. Over this aperture is 
a lid, composed of web and earth, so in- 
corporated as to form a solid substance ; 
it has also hinges of web, and when shut 
down, fits so accurately to the mouth of 
the den, as not to be discovered without 
the most minute inspection. A person 
lately undertook to feed one of these 
curious spiders, and became well ac- 
quainted with his habits. When visited 
by his friend, the spider would lift the 
trap-door of his den, come forth, and 
partake of the food that was brought 
him ; and, when satisfied, would return 
to his dwelling, shutting the door after 
him. We are inclined to think that this 
spider is the only creature, except man, 
that has constructed a door turning on 


hinges. 


Never give up a good Thing. 

‘ TuereE be four things which are little 
upon the earth, but they are exceeding 
wise : the ants area people not strong, yet 
they prepare,’ &c. Prov. 30. 

There was no feature more remarka- 
ble in the character of Timour* than 
his extraordinary perseverance. No dif- 


ficulties ever led him to recede from 
* Tamerlane the Great. 
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what he had undertaken; and he often 
persisted in his efforts under circumstan- 
ces which led all around him to despair, 
On such occasions he used to relate to 
his friends an anecdote of his early life, 
‘I once,’ he said, ‘was forced to take, 
shelter from my enemies in a ruined 
building, where I sat alone many hours, 


- Desiring to divert my mind from my 


hopeless condition, I fixed my eyes onan 
ant, that was carrying a grain of com 
larger than itself upon a high wall. | 
numbered the efforts that it made to ae: 
complish this object. ‘The grain fell six. 
ty-nine times to the ground; but the in- 
sect persevered, and the seventieth time 
it reached the top. ‘This sight gave me 
courage at the moment, and I never for- 
got the lesson !’ 





Ir is a well-known fact in natura! his- 
tory, that all animals turn white in the 
frozen regions of the north on the ap- 
proach of winter; not, as has been ab 
surdly suggested, by similarity of their 
color to the snow that covers the ground 
to preserve them from the observation 
of their enemies, but because white is a 
bad conductor of heat, and consequently 
the heat of the body is not so rapidly car 
ried off as it could be by any other color. 

The White Wolf therefore, shot by 
Capt. Franklin’s people, in their journey 
by land to co-operate with Capt. Parry in 
discovering a north-west passage, was 
probably of the common species, but be- 
came white from the severity of “the sea 
son. ' 





POWER OF MUSIC. 


The Power of Music. 


The sultan Amurath having laid siege 
to Bagdad and taken it, ordered 30,000 
Persians to be put to death, although 
they had submitted and laid down their 
arms. Amongst these unfortunate vic- 
tims was a musician: he besought the 
officer who was to execute the sultan’s 
commands, to spare him one moment, 
and permit him to speak to the emperor. 
The officer indulged him; and being 
brought before the sultan, he was suf- 
fered to give a specimen of his art. He 
took up a kind of psaltry, which resem- 
bles a lyre, and has six strings on each 
side, and accompanied it with his voice. 
He sung the taking of Bagdad, and the 
triumph of Amurath. The pathetic 
tones and exulting sounds of the instru- 
ment, together with the alternate plain- 
tiveness and boldness of his strains, mel- 
ted even Amurath; he suffered him to 
proceed, till overpowered with harmony, 
tears of pity gushed forth, and he re- 
voked ‘his cruel orders. In considera- 
tion of the musician’s abilities, he not 
only ordered those of the prisoners who 
remained alive to be spared, but gave 
them their liberty. This anecdote is re- 
lated by prince: Cantimer, in his account 
of the Ottomans. 





Law Courts in Otaheite. 


Justice is generally administered in 
Otaheite under some large spreading 
tree ; in the present instance, the scene 
of the transaction was just in front of 
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the house of the English consul, and op- 
posite the ship. The culprit had been 
detected in having in his possession part 
of a gown belonging to an English lady, 
the sister-in-law’ to the consul; and he 
readily confessed that he had stolen it 
out of her room while the family were 
at church, by introducing a hooked stick 
through the blinds, which not being of 
the finest manfacture, readily admitted 
the passage. Notwithstanding his con- 
fession, it was necessary that he should 
undergo a trial, and have sentence reg- 
ularly passed upon him. Little exami- 
nation was needed; for any one is al- 
lowed to condemn himself, and the jud- 
ges are not sorry to be thus spared 
much trouble. A number of Aavahs of 
different ranks were assembled, having 
in their hands the pamphlet containing 
the code of laws formed by the mission- 
aries; and one, who was judge of the 
district, after a short speech of admoni- 
tion, condemned the culprit to pay four 
large hogs ;—two to the lady, and two 
to the king. A slight attempt at form 
made the scene appear to us still more 
ludicrous than it otherwise might. The 
Aavahs, none of whom had any trowsers, 
were mostly dressed in a coat, waistcoat, 
shirt, and handkerchief; and they wore 
also a large and neatly-made Pooraui 
mat, which appeared to be their exclu- 
sive privilege. A provost-marshal, with 
a bare rusty sword, and a marine’s coat, 
with one or two other attendants, did 
not make much addition to the solemni 
ty of the scene. 
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196 THE REVOLT IN THE KITCHEN. 


The Revolt in the Kitchen. 


A FABLE. 


Heicuo! sighed a Fryingpan one ev- 
ening, fatigued with the labors of the 
day,—Heigho ! what a life of toil is 
ours! scarcely a day passes, but I am 
employé@, whether I will or no, for the 
service of every one in the house, and 
it matters not how I spit and sputter a- 
bout it, no one minds me. 

Indeed ! replied a Toasting-fork, from 
the fireside,—ours is a life of labor, and 
I wonder sometimes that we do not melt 
away under it altogether. 

I confess it surprises me—replied the 
Fryingpan—that such hardships as ours 
can be endured without total dissolution ; 
and still more, that any one can sing as 
cheerfully as our friend, the kettle, does 
yonder, as if he were sitting upon the 
fire. for his own amusement only; for 
my part, I propose that we unanimously 
refuse to work any longer. Our length 
of services, | think, fully entitle us to a 
life of peace for the future: what say 
you, brother Trivet ? 

I perfectly agree with you—replied 
the individual addressed,—and am wil- 
ling to do my best to maintain our rights ; 
I only wonder, after all I have gone 
through, that I have a leg left to stand 
upon. The Gong, whose business it 
was to announce to the family when the 
dinner was ready, murmured its appro- 
val of what the Trivetsaid, and declared 
that he was determined to turn the ta- 
bles against the cook, and strake work 


immediately ; and a council was called 
to consider the best measures to be adop- 
ted in furtherance of the great object 
they had in view. 

Many of the kitchen utensils agreed 
to join in the rebellion, but an old cop- 
per Warmingpan gravely remarked, that 
they had better do nothing while they 
were hot and angry; and though he 
confessed that he sometimes grew warm 
himself, he recommended them to take 
every thing coolly, and make themselves 
as happyas they could under the circum- 
stances; and a Veteran Dutch Clock, 
whose business it was to stand sentry 
over time, and pace eternally about with 
him, (for he never rested,) declared that he 
was determined to face every thing and 
go his rounds as usual: for,—said he— 
it strikes me, that my hands were made 
and fitted for their present employment, 
and I am determined to move satisfied 
with the condition to which I am ap- 
pointed. « 

The Fryingpan and his friend only 
laughed at him for his scruples, and de 
termined among themselves their own 
plan of operations. The following mor 
ning when the Toasting-fork was called 
upon to assist in preparing breakfast for 
the master of the house, the perverse 
creature first twisted its prongs into such 
a variety of directions, that it was almost 
impossible to fix thé bread upon them, 
and afterwards dropped it under the 
grate so often, that the cook quite lost 
her patience. The Trivet managed to 
fall down with some plates which it was 
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required to hold to the fire, and in doing 
so broke its leg; and the Fryingpan fell 
off the coals and lost its handle, while 
the Soup-kettle, which had joined in the 
conspiracy, sprang a leak, and suffered 
such a quantity of water to escape, that 
the fire was nearly extinguished. 

And what was the result of all this ? 
A new Toasting-fork was bought, and 
the old one thrown into the yard, where 
the children occasionally handed pota- 
toes to the pigs upon the end of it; and 
afterwards it fell into the hands of a trav- 
elling tinker, who tore it limb from limb, 
and made it into skewers for the cat’s 
meat man. The Trivet was cast away, 
and perished miserably upon a dunghill. 
The Fryingpan was turned out of doors, 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of the 
weather, and was compelled, during the 
temainder of its days, to hold water for 
the dogs,—a hard fate indeed, after hav- 
ing been so long accustomed to a warm 
and dry climate; while the Soup-kettle 
was handed to a tinker, who, in mend- 
ing the one hole, made half a dozen 
others ; but succeeded finally in making 
it capable of some years longer service. 
The Dutch Clock continued to perform 
well for many years; and when super- 
seded by an eight-day dial, was allowed 
to retain its former corner, as an old and 
valued friend; and the Warmingpan, 
when no longer capable of service, was 
well polished by the housemaid, and con- 
tinued for many years to ornament the 
kitchen. The fate of the merry kettle 
was equally happy, nor did they fail, 
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when any discontent arose among tneir 
neighbors, to remind them of the un- 
timely end of the frying-pan, trivet, 
and toasting-fork, and to assure them, 
that a contented-disposition would ren- 
der all their hardships easy to be borne, 
and enable them to fulfil without incon- 
venience, all the duties of their several 
stations. 


Anecdote of the Tiger. 


Tuis creature is considered the most 
blood-thirsty, and ferocious of beasts, 
yet even this animal is subject to fear 
and cowardice. During the dreadful 
storm and inundation in Bengal, in May 
1833, the estate of a Mr. Campbell, sit- 
uated on the island of Sauger, at the 
entrance of the river Hoogly, suffered so 
creatly, that out of three thousand peo- 
ple living on his grounds, only six or 
seven hundred escaped, and these prin- 
cipally by clinging to the roof and ceil- 
ing of his house. Whilst the house 
was in this close, crammed state, with 
scarcely room within it for another indi- 
vidual, what should come squeezing and 
pushing its way into the interior of the 
house but an immense tiger, with his 
tail hanging down, and exhibiting every 
other symptom of excessive fear. Hav- 
ing reached the room in which Mr. 
Campbell was sitting, he nestled him- 
self into one of the corners, and lay 
down like a large Newfoundland dog. 
Mr. Campbell loaded his gun in a very 
quiet manner, and shot him dead on the 
spot. 
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The Young Gardeners and the Lilies of the Valley, a Fable. 


In one of the most solitary spots of a 
beech-wood, in the county of Bedford- 
shire, sheltered both from sun and storm, 
by the thickness of the surrounding fo- 
liage,—a group of Lilies of the valley 
flourished unnoticed and unthought of, 
except when some traveller paused for a 
moment on his way, to breathe their de- 
lightful odors, though unconscious of the 
source from whence they sprung. Thus 
the good and happy people of the world 
often add to the enjoyment of their fel- 
low-creatures, laboring without ostenta- 
tion for their improvement, and satisfied 
with no other reward than the conscious- 
ness that they have done their best to 
make others good and happy also. 

One day, the younger bulbs thus ad- 
dressed their parents,—‘ We cannot think 
why you delight in this deep dell, with- 
out a ray of heat from the sun, which 
shines so pleasantly over the hills and 
fields; or why you fasten us so closely 
to your sides, that we are deprived of all 
the advantages which other flowers en- 
joy, and of every opportunity of seeing 
the world.’ 

‘Be content, my children,’ replied the 
elder bulbs, ‘ with the station in which 
Providence has placed you, and do not 
in your eagerness to enjoy unknown 
pleasures, forget to be grateful for the 
blessings which you daily receive. Re- 
member also, that there is no good thing 
in this world that has not some evil at- 
tending it.’ 


Just as she had finished speaking, a 
group of lively children came shouting 
and laughing to the edge of the dell, 
and uttering a cry of delight at the sight 
of the purple and yellow flowers, which 
covered its sloping side, were beginning 
eagerly to gather them, when two or 
three of them exclaimed at the same mo- 
ment, ‘ What is it which smells so delight- 
fully ?’ it is neither the primroses nor 
the periwinkles,—do let us find out what 
it is.’ | 

‘Oh!’ cried a little girl, who had 
strayed away from the others, ‘do come 
and see what I have found,—such pretty 
little white blossoms, and large green 
leaves, and quite a bunch of them too, 
I declare these are the flowers which 
smell so delightfully, do let us take some 
home toplant in our garden. I’m sure, 
dear mamma will like them.’ 

Immediately the little spades and 
trowels were in motion, and our friends 
the young Lilies of the valley were pars 
ted rather roughly from the parent plants 
and conveyed with other roots to orna 
ment a raised border among Tulips and 
Daffodils, and all the gayest flowers of 
the season. The young party reached 
home rather late, and so tired with their 
rambles, and joyous exertions of mind 
and body, that they hastily planted their 
treasures in the ground, and then retif 
ed to rest. 

The following morning the Lilies m 
vain attempted to raise their silvery bells. 
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The bright sun, which nourished and 
invigorated their neighbors the Tulips, 
and displayed the full beauty of their 
gay colors, oppressed the Lilies, and 
caused their delicate blossoms to droop 
and seek shelter beneath the broad leaves 
with which nature has provided them. 
The thoughtless children who had pla- 
ced them there, soon came to examine 
the state of their new plants, and find- 
ing how drooping they looked, poured 
water hastily upon them ; but this, far 
from refreshing them, bent both leaves 
and blossoms completely to the ground. 
Faint and dying as they were however, 
their fragrance still remained, and the 
odors they shed around them reached 
their gay and painted neighbors, the Tu- 
lips, who ridiculed and insulted them ; 
asking how they dared to place them- 
selves at all near them; and whe- 
ther, by displaying their littte pale bells, 
they meant to vie with them in beauty ? 
‘Ah, that is right,’ said one of them, as 
the Lilies bowed lower to the earth ; 
‘hide your diminutive blossoms, and 
give place to your betters; doubtless 
you will soon be returned to the retire- 
ment whence you came, and which I 
suppose you escaped from under cover 
of the night ; take our advice, and nev- 
er again attempt to exalt yourselves to 
our raised border, but keep in the hol- 
low and the shade.’ 

‘ Boast not thus of a beauty as frail 
as ours,’ replied the Lilies in a faint 
Voice ; ‘seek not to crush those who are 
already humbled and dying, but take 
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warning by our folly, and remember that 
you are by nature as weak and as much 
dependent upon others as ourselves... 
Pity us therefore, and we will pardon 
your insulting language, and hope you 
may never suffer as we have.’ 

Pride sometimes meets a great fall, 
and so it did in this case; for while the 
Lily spoke, a riotous boy came scamper- 
ing along with a whip in his hand, and 
snapping off the heads of Tulips and 
Daffodils, exclaimed, ‘ how I hate these 
gaudy flowers, which, though they lift 
their heads so high, and stare so proud- 
ly at the sun, have not any smell, and 
to my taste but little beauty.’ 

And now the Lilies thought, as they 
shrank, scorched, and withered from the 
burning heat of the noonday sun, that 
they could be content to live in their for- 
mer solitude for ever, beneath the friend- 
ly shade of the old beech tree ; and the 
children who saw both flowers and leaves 
bowed to the ground, ran anxiously te 
the gardener, and begged him to hasten 
to the relief of their dying plants. By 
him they were immediately removed to 
an obscure corner in the garden, where, 
concealed by overhanging shrubs, and in 
almost as deep seclusion as they had 
been accustomed to, in their own dear 
native dell, they gradually revived ; re- 
moved, however, from the fostering care 
of their parents, and with nothing but 
unavailing repentance to employ their 
thoughts; they saw plainly their own 
folly, and felt that its punishment was 
deserved. They perceived, that though 
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they had been discontented with their 
situation, it had been allotted to them, 
because best suited to their delicate na- 
ture ; they felt that they had been too 
anxious to leave the protection of their 


parents, and to cast off the restraint of 


their authority ; and they acknowledged 


that had they been left to perish among 


the gay flowers they nad so often envi- 
ed, their fate would not have been un- 
merited. 
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Charades and Puzzles, 


My first syllable’s a man who thinks he is ill ; 

Of two letters my Second, one round as a hill, 

T’other stands for hundred,if rightly you see it; 

And my Third is by Jews oft perform’d when 
they meet. 


My Whole is a vile wretch, whom all mankind 


despise, 
Detested on the earth, denounc’d in the skies, 
A foe to religion, and a friend to deceit, 
Of good men a scorner, to bad ones an ingrate. 





Mr First’s the name of the green carpet you tread, 
I’m the flower of the field wherever you’re led ; 
My Second’s a bird whose shrill tocsin you know, 
Napoleon’s ensign at his great overthrow. 

My Whole’s on the hill-top, or reaped in the vale, 
Man, woman, and child, my rich fragrance inhale. 
I’m food for no mortal—and yet, it is said, 

All mortals, without me, would lack meat and bread. 
I’m the emblem of life—the emblem of death— 
And I live in the air—yet ne’er drew a breath. 





Firry forms my First, 

But nothing is my Second ; 
Five just makes my Third, 
My Fourth’s a vowel reckon’d. 

Now to fill my Whole 
Put all the parts together ; 
I die if I get cold, 
Yet never mind cold weather. 


o*« Solutions are requested of our young readers. 


RIDDLES AND PUZZLES. 


DisrrisutE 21 casks among three per 
sons; 7 of the casks to be full; 7 half 
full; and 7 empty ; so that each of the 
three persons shall have the same quan- 
tity of liquor, and the same number of 


casks. 
Solution. 


Let us suppose the full casks to con. 
tain 14 gallons, and the haif-full casks 
7 gallons—the quantity of liquor will 
then be 147 gallons, or 49 gallons every 
man. ‘The first man will then have 2 of 
the 14 gallon casks, 3 of the seven gal- 
lon casks, and 2 of the empty casks, 
The second man will have the same, 
The third man will have 3 of the 14-gal- 
lon casks, 1 of the 7-gallon casks, and 
3 of the empty casks. 





My first is irrational, my second ra 
tional, my third mechanical, and my 
whole is scientifical. 

Answer. Horsemanship. 





Way do persons sitting in wet clothes 
sustain injury ? 

Answer. The evaporation of the wa 
ter, which suddenly carries off too large 
a portion of heat from the body, occa 
sions what is called taking cold ; thatis, 
it deprives a person of heat too fast and 
in too great a degree. 





‘May i B 1 of the lovers of U ?’ as the 
Miss of 6 teen said 2 a 10 der leg of 
mutton, B 4 she 8 a piece of it. 





Solutions of the Charades, page 157. 
MAGPIE, BRIDEGROOM. KISS. 
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THERE is one, and as yet but one, an- 
imal of the Cat tribe, namely, the Che- 
tah, which can be broke in to assist man 
in the chase, and the education of even 
this one is so difficult, and its result so 
little depended on, that it never has, nor 
can, come into general use. 

The Chetah differs from the other spe- 
cies of that extensive genus, in having 
its claws only partially retractile, so that 
they are never completely withdrawn 
and concealed by the muscular action of 


the limb as those of the lion, cat, &c. 
O yuty 1843. 


The Hunting Leopard of India. 





The Chetah is rather larger than the 
common leopard, of slender form, and 
altogether one of the handsomest of the 
beautiful order to which it belongs. It 
is a native of both Africa and India. In 
the latter country it is taken to the field 
on a small flat-topped cart, drawn by bul- 
locks,with usually two attendants ; the an- 
imal is confined by a strap round its loins 
and by a rope tied to the back of the 
cart; it is also blindfolded till it is 
brought within sight of the prey, which 
is approached if possible, within about 
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one hundred yards, if it be a deer or an- 
telope of any kind; for if the Chetah 
were turned loose sooner, the game 
would escape by its superior fleetness. 
As soon, however, as the herd takes the 
alarm, the animal is unhooded, and its 
bands cast off; it immediately, on see- 
ing the deer, drops itself off the cart, 
and with a stealthy rapid pace, availing 
itself of every bush for covert, it ap- 
proaches near enough to allow it to get 
among the herd in a few of its power- 
ful bounds. He then singles out one 
and runs it down, knocking it over by a 
blow of his paw, and seizing it by the 
throat ; but ifan attendant do not quick- 
ly come up and disengage the prey, by 
offering the Chetah a ladleful of its blood 
drawn for the purpose, its imperfect train- 
ing would be forgotten in the suggestions 
of instinct, and he would not quit the 
deer till he had satiated his appetite. 
If the Chetah fail in overtaking its prey, 
it returns, sulkily, to the cart and its 
keepers, to wait for a new opportunity. 


Wonders of Nature. 


‘ Tue locusts have no king,’ says Sol- 
omon, ‘ yet go they forth by bands.’ Ma- 
ny other animated beings possess strange 
faculties. The polypus, a little animal 
that attaches itself to leaves in ditches, 
receives new life from the knife that is 
lifted to destroy it. The fly-spider lays 
an egg as big as itself. There are 4041 
muscles in a caterpillar. Hook.discov- 
ered 14,000 mirrors in the eyes of a drone 
bee ; and to effect the respiration or 


WONDERS OF NATURE. 


KEEP YOUR HEART. 


breathing of a carp, 13,300 arteries, ves. 
sels, veins, bones, &c. are necessary, 
The body of every spider contains four 
little masses pierced with a multitude of 
imperceptible holes, each hole permitting 
the passage of a single thread ; all the 
threads, to the amount of 1000 to each, 
join together when they come out, and 
make the single thread with which the 
spider spins its web; so that what we 
calla spider’s thread consists of more 
than 1000 united strands of silken thread, 
Lewenhoek, by means of microscopes, 
observed spiders no bigger than a grain 
of sand, who spun threads so fine, that 
it took 4000 of them to equal in magni- 
tude a single hair. 


Keep your Heart clean. 


INGENvITY will often draw a good mot- 
al from the most uncouth objects. ‘The 
jug,’ says a late writer, ‘ is a most sin 
gular utensil; a pail, a tumbler, or de 
canter, may be rinsed, and you may sat 
isfy yourself by optical proof that the. 
thing is clean ; but a jug has a little hole 
in the top, and the interim is all dark 
ness. No eye penetrates it, no hand 
moves over the surface. You can clean 
it only by putting in water, shaking it 
up, and pouring it out. If the water 
comes out clean, you judge you have 
succeeded in purifying the interior of 
the jug and vice versa. Hence a jug is 
like the human heart. No eye can look 
into its recesses, but you can judge of 
its purity or impurity only by what comes 
out of it.’ 
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Nine ‘Days Tour through N ormandy, 


Continued from page 174. 


Roven, Sunday. We have been ac- 
customed to regard the Sabbath as a day 
set apart by Infinite Wisdom for man’s prep- 
aration for the life to come- Consistently 
with this view,—a view strictly accordant, 
as we solemnly believe, with the letter and 
spirit of the word of God,—we certainly 
could not regard it as a season of worldly 
business or recreation ; yet it has never been 
associated in our minds with gloominess, it 
has rather been welcomed as a day of cheer- 
fulness and peace. Happiness may surely 
exist. where neither boisterous mirth nor idle 
levity have place; and experience has taught 
multitudes of the most estimable of our fel- 
low-creatures, that the ‘sweet day of rest’ 
ismade joyful by its connexion with a better 
and happier world, which reflects some rays 
of its light upon the eye which often gazes 
upon it, and which promotes a cheering ac- 
quaintance with that gracious Being who is 
the author and giver of all good things. 
Thus regarding the Sabbath, melancholy 
thoughts would not ordinarily result from a 
participation in its holy enjoyments, but might 
reasonably be expected to arise from the con- 
templation of its abuse and profanation. For 
such feelings abundant oceasion was afforded 
by the first and only Sunday which we spent 
in France. It was an unsatisfactory cay ; 
our thoughts involuntarily glanced at futu- 
rity, and awakened apprehensions of the sad- 
dest description. Our chambers, as already 
intimated, overlooked the quay, and from our 
windows, whilst we were dressing, we per- 
ceived that many of the ordinary pursuits of 
the week-day were going forward; laborers 
Were seen in their working-dresses, and just 
under our windows a cart was receiving its 
load of commodities, which were piled to- 
gether at the landing place. 

Our plan forthe day was to attend the Pro- 
testant service, and to employ so much time as 


we thought fit to spend abroad in witnessing 
the Roman Catholic service, and visiting the 
beautiful temples which former ages had ded- 
icated toGod. The time for Protestant wor- 
ship was eleven, before which a little time 
was at our disposal, and we employed it in 
visiting the cathedral. On our way, we 
were astonished and disgusted to perceive, 
that the Lord’s Day was made a day of mer- 
chandize. Nearly every shop was open; 
goods were placed outside, as usual, labelled 
with their prices; the watch-maker, the um- 
brella-maker, tailor, and so on, were all to be 
seen at their several trades, and the stone- 
mason chipped his stones, and the bricklayer 
prosecuted his labor. In a large area, in 
front of the cathedral, we found a full mar- 
ket; the nursery gardeners and fruiterers 
were there with abundance of flowers and 
shrubs, peas and melons. A very few 
shops were shut; here and there a pretence 
of respect for the day appeared to be made 
by the closing of one or two shutters; but 
if we had not otherwise known it, we should 
not have suspected, from anything that we 
saw, that we were walking through Rouen 
on Sunday. 

After dinner we walked up St. Catherine’s 
Hill, from which there isa beautiful view, 
Rouen, the winding Seine, with its verdant 
islands and meadows, and a fine line of hills 
in the distance. The sun had set before we 
reached the top, and only a few of the more 
prominent objects could be distinguished a- 
midst the dark extent of city beneath us. 
This we regretted, for we wished to carry 
away a general idea of its size and appear- 
ance. But we were in great measure repaid 
for this loss by the beautiful twilight scene to 
which the bright and silvery face of the me- 
andering river lent a charming eflect. 

Returning to the town, we found it all in 
a bustle, as on the evening before; and to its 
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ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOUR OF HAVRE. 


shame be it published, that the theatre and 
mbling-houses were now open. As we 
along the quay towards our hotel, we 

saw through the open doors of the cafés that 
they were full of people playing at cards; 
and we found the place of promenade throng- 
ed. Maysuch forgetfulness of God and pro- 
fanation of his Sabbath, never disgrace our 
native country, and ruin the souls of its 

le! 

dia: 17. The steamer, La Normandie, 
was appointed to start at nine o’clock. 
There could scarcely be less than two hun- 
dred passengers on board, and we were as- 
sured that she would perform the passage to 
Havre in a shorter time than any other ves- 
sel, by several hours. The scenery of the 
river Seine is of one peculiar character, al- 
though sufficiently diversified to charm and 
interest those who can appreciate the beau- 
tiesof Nature. Lofty hills, some green with 
velvet turf, others clothed with furze, brush- 
wood, or timber, indented and broken by the 
sweetest dells: that can be imagined ; an oc- 
casional fragment of projecting rock ; villa- 
ges that at least seemed to repose in peace 
near the tranquil stream ; the ruins of an an- 
cient abbey, two or three large (for we must 
not say handsome) chateaux, and village 
spires just peeping out Where we should have 
desired to see them ; these, as we passed on, 
provided an unbroken succession of pictur- 
esque and delightful scenes. Perhaps the 
sweetest views of all were those on the right 
bank of the river, from Caudebee to the next 
village, twoor three mileslowerdown. Cau- 
debec is delightfully situated. The spire of 
its church is rich with most beautiful fret- 
work, and we are told that the rest of the 
building answers the expectations raised by 
this striking feature. It was not likely that 
we should be surrounded by so large a num- 
berof’ foreigners (for only four or five besides 
ourselves were English,) without remarking 
any little peculiarities which might be so 
general as justly to be accounted character- 
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istics. Similar observations may have been 
made by thousands of travellers, and noticed 
by hundreds; yet for all that, we shall intro- 
duce our remarks, presuming that some of 
our readers have never crossed the channel, 
nor yet seen France through the eyes of lit- 
erary wanderers. 

We were highly entertained, then, at ob- 
serving with what utter indifference the most 
lovely scenes were passed by persons who, 
as we learned from their conversation, had 
never travelled by the Seine before; while 
the most minute and trifling incidents, as to 
which we were altogether unconcerned, ex- 
cited the most lively interest amongst them. 
We thought that the operations of ani- 
mate nature, however insignificant, appeared 
charming to this vivacious people; while in- 
animate nature might be adorned in her 
fairest apparel, without awaking in their 
minds, one pleasurable thought, or extorting 
even the most meagre tribute of admiration 
If a little boat passed near us, all rushed to 
the side, as if they had never seen a boat be- 
fore. If, perchance, a brood of ducks, cros- 
sing the river, were overtaken by the surge 
which curled off from our great ship, who 
shall describe the animation exhibited on all 
sides,—the anxious watching, the action, the 
exclamations? Or again, when a shoal of 
diminutive fish appeared to be sporting in 
the water, on this bright summer’s day, ri- 
sing for air, and making thousands of little 
circles on the smooth surface of the stream, 
wonderful was the excitement occasioned by 
that spectacle, and nothing could be heard 
but ‘poisson! poisson!’ (fish! fish !) reitera- 
ted by a hundred voices. Once or twice 
we were nearly on our beam-ends, when.a 
boat came from the shore to leave with us a 
new passenger, or a parcel, or a market bas- 
ket, which might contain a few pounds of 
butter. A chateau and its contiguous pleas- 
sure-grounds which we passed, dreW forth 
the same characteristic exhibition. It was 
a very large, heavy, ugly building, but cer- 
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tainly claimed our attention, as being a spe- 
cimen of the old French country mansion ; 
adjoining was an enclosure, exceeding an 
acre, as we judged, in extent, in which trees 
were planted at regular intervals, so as to 
forma succession of forty or fifty narrow av- 
enues, well trimmed with the shears; and 
we overheard some of the company descri- 
bing that similar rows of verdant cloisters 
ran at right angles with those which present- 
ed themselves to us, 

Our previous remarks will have prepared 
the reader to learn, that this grove cut out 
with shears, was the subject of wniversal con- 
versation, inquiry, and delight,—while the 
surrounding country and its beauty was not 
favored with a word ora look. The most 


provoking thing of all was, that two or three 
old ladies, desirous of committing the offence 
of killing time,—time which we were pas- 
sing so pleasantly in watching for the new 
features of the prospect, contrived to effect 
their purpose by playing cards.‘ In short, it 
is highly problematical whether Dr. Syntax 


could have found one congenial spirit be- 
tween the bow and the stern of the gallant 
Normandie. But if there was no search for 
the picturesque, there was a marked and 
most successful search for entertainment of 
a different kind. In several distinct places 
appropriated for refreshment, party succeed- 
ed party in regaling themselves on chickens 
and ham, ragouts, cutlets, and fish, and drink- 
ing wine or brandy and water, from the mo- 
ment that we got on board till we landed. 
Aug. 18. Havre isa large and flourish- 
ing town and seaport, carrying on an exten- 
sive trade, especially with America. All is 
bustle and activity: many English people 
are resident here, there are English hotels, 
and tickets are often to be seen in the shop- 
windows, announcing that our language is 
spoken within. We have been a little dis- 
appoitfted at finding ourselves in a hotel in 
which all is professedly in the English style 
and no French people appeaied at the table- 


BOULOGNE. 


@héte. The basin and docks, the Plaee, and | 
the Rue de Paris, are the principal features 
of Havre; none of its public buildings are 
worthy of being mentioned. 

Our readers will learn from the public pa- 
pers that a great celebration has recently ta- 
ken place at Rouen on the completion of a 
rail-road from that place to Paris. 


Tue French town of Boulogne, or Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, that is to say, Boulogne-upon- 
the-Sea, as it is often called, for the purpose 
of distinguishing it from other places of the 
same name, is situated upon the northern 
coast of France, and is a place of great am 
tiquity, as our engraving will show. 

It is supposed to have existed before the 
time of the Romans, and to have been of 
Gallic origin; for soon after their arrival 
in France it became the principal port 
through which they maintained their com- 
munications with Britain. 

The history of Boulogne is destitute of 
any interest untibit rose into importance from 
having been made the rendezvous of the 
grand army with which Bonaparte announ 
ced his intention of invading England, 
The flotilla which he had assembled inthe 
port was twice attacked ; once by Nelson, in 
1801, and again in 1804, by Admiral Keith, 
but on neither occasion with much success, 

Since the return of peace, Boulogne has 
greatly increased and improved ; it has be 
come a place of frequent resort to English- 
men, and has indeed been adopted as a per 
manent residence by many English families 
The Haute Ville, or Upper Town, is the most 
ancient partof it; it contains the Town Hall, 
(of which and its tower our engraving gives 
a view, as well as of the Market Place,) the 
Castle, the Hall of Justice, and the Chureh 
of St. Nicholas. The lower town, or Basse 
Ville, is the more populous ; it is prineipally 
inhabited by merchants and those connected 
with the trade of Boulogne. 
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Phe Pearl Fishers ar Shark Charmers of Ceylon 


Tue Pearl Fishery is perhaps, upon 
the whole, the most interesting thing 
connected with the island of Ceylon.— 
The number of persons who assemble 
when the season for pearl-diving com- 
mences, is from fifty to sixty thousand, 
consisting of divers, mariners, mer- 
chants, and tradesmen of every descrip- 
tion. ‘The divers are a mixture of Ro- 
man Catholics and Hindoos; but the 
superstitions which are practised to pre- 
serve the divers from the sharks, and 
other dangers of their profession, are all 
Hindoo. Several fanatics are well paid 
for their attendance during the fishery 
for that purpose ; and the sharks are as 
obedient to the conjuration of a Brah- 


min, as they could be to that of a Mal- 
abar priest, for the charm is by no means 
efficacious. 

The boats used at the pearl-fisheries 
are from eighi to fifteen tons burden, and 


without decks. The head and stern are 
nearly alike, the latter having a slight 
curve, and the stern-post being generally 
straight. ‘They have no keel; the bot- 
tom is round; the breadth of the boat 
increasing to the top of the gunwale. 
These boats are rigged with one rude 
mast, and carry one lug-sail, made of 
light cloth, loosely sewed to a tight coire 
rope, so that it blows out very much. 

The crew of a boat consists of a tin- 
dal or master, ten divers, and thirteen 
other men who manage the boat and at- 
tend to the divers when fishing. Each 


boat has five diving-stones, the ten dj. 
vers relieving each other, so that fiye 
are constantly at work during the hours 
of fishing. The weight of the diving. 
stones varies from fifteen to twenty-five 
pounds, according to the size of the di. 
ver: some stout men find it necessary 
to have from four to eight pounds of 
stone in a waist-belt, to enable them to 
keep at the bottom, till they have filled 
their net with oysters. The form of a 
diving-stone resembles a pine, and is sus 
pended by a double cord. The netis 
18 inches deep, fastened to a hoop 18in- 
ches in diameter, slung to a single cord, 

On preparing to commence fishing, 
the diver strips off his clothes, having 
only a narrow slip of cloth around the 
loins. After offering up his devotions, 


he plunges into the water and swims t0 


the diving-stone, which the attendants 
have hung over the boat’s side; he then 
places the toes of his right foot between 
the double cord of the diving-stone ; the 
coilof the double cord being passed over 
a stick, projecting from the side of the 
boat, he is enabled, by grasping all parts 
of the rope, to support himself and the 
stone, and raise or lower the latter for 
his own convenience, while he remains 
at the surface ; he now puts his left foot 
on the hoop of the net, and presses it 
against the diving-stone, retaining the 
cord in his hand, the attendants taking 
care that the cords are clear for running 
out of the boat. 
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Many divers will not venture to de- 
scend until the shark-charmer is on the 
bank, and has secured the mouths of the 
sharks; while some are provided witha 
written charm from their priests, which 
they wrap up in oilcloth, perfectly se- 
cured from the water, and dive with it 
on their persons. Others, being Roman 
Catholics, appear satisfied with an assu- 
rance from their priest, that they have 
his prayers for their protection; but I 
am informed they are all happy to se- 
cure the interest of the snake-charmer, 
who is paid by the government, besides 
being allowed a perquisite of ten oys- 
ters from every boat daily, during the 
fishery. These empirics have all the 
resolute audacity of their trade; they 
maintain their power with the most im- 
pertinent eloquence, and should a shark 
happen to give the lie to their preten- 
sions, they are instantly ready with the 
most ingenious excuses, and so complete 
is their ascendancy over the credulity of 
the divers, that an accident from a shark 
never awakens the slightest mistrust of 
the power of these impostors to keep 
them off. 

Capt. Stewart mentions a circumstance 
which characterises the impudent pre- 
tensions of these shark-charmers. He 
had frequently urged one of them to 
charm a shark to appear along-side the 
vessel in which Capt. Stewart then was; 
but the wily rogue declined doing it, 
though he positively maintained it to be 
in his power, on the ground that it would 
not be right, his business being to send 





them away. ‘During the few days,» 
says Capt. Stewart, ‘that we were em 
ployed marking off the ground to be 
fished, a shark was seen and reported to 
me. [! instantly sent for the snake-char. 
mer to be brought before me, and desired 
him to account for permitting a shark to 
appear at a time when alarm might have 
a serious influence on the success of the 
fishery. He replied that I had frequent. 
ly requested him to summon a shark to 
appear, and he had therefore allowed 
this one the liberty to please me.’ 

The number of oysters secured during 
the period of the fishery, which is about 
a month, is prodigious. One boat has 
been known to bring to land in one day 
as many asthirty-three thousand. These 
are regularly deposited in heaps, as they 
are brought ashore, where they are al- 
lowed to remain, until they become pu- 
trid, this being necessary in order to re 
move the pearls easily from the tough 
matter by which they are surrounded. 
They are then thrown into large square 
receptacles, enclosed by walls about a 
foot high, for the better preservation of 
the pearls. These compartments com- 
municate by four uncovered drains of 
oradual descent, with a small bath in the 
centre of the enclosure, so that whatever 
pearls are swept away by accidental 
rains, or the washing of the oysters, are 
carried into this cistern, and none can be 
lost. Where there are no pavements of 
the above description, the oysters are 
heaped on double mats spread upon the 
sand within railed enclosures; at the 








te of each of which a constant guard 
js kept for the prevention of thefts. 
But notwithstanding all the vigilance 
that can be used, pilfering prevails 
through the different scenes of the fish- 
ery to a greatextent. The divers, the 
boatmen, the persons employed in wash- 
ing the oysters and sifting the sand, 
leave no expedient untried to accomplish 
frauds. Even the peons employed as a 
check upon the laborers, have been 
known to attach a viscous substance to 
the end of their canes, and thus extract 
from the water-troughs valuable pearls 
with the very instrument used to punish 
similar delinquents. 

When the oysters are in a state of 
sufficient decay to be washed, a portion 
of them is thrown into a canoe fifteen 
feet in length, three in breadth, and as 
many in depth. This canoe is filled 
with salt water, in which the oysters 
are allowed to remain for twelve hours, 
in order that the putrid substance 
may become perfectly soft, and be thus 
the more readily disengaged from the 
maggots, which float upon the surface 
and are easily thrown out. From twelve 
to fifteen naked men.are ranged along 
the sides of the canoe, which is a little 
elevated at one end, so as to allow the 
water to run off when itis full. The 
oysters are taken up one by one, the 
shells broken from one another, and 
washed in the water. The stench pro- 
ceeding from the canoe during this op- 
eration, is the most disgusting that can 
be conceived. The laborers and over- 
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seers however, remain, from habit, ap- 
parently insensible to the horrible odor, 
and prosecute their business without ex- 
pressing any disagreeable sensations. 
Those shells which have pearls adhering 
to them are thrown on one side, and af- 
terwards handed to clippers, whose busi- 
ness it 1s to-disengage the pearls from 
the shells with a forceps and hammer. 





A Nosite Boy.—One day last win- 
ter, as two lads, one aged thirteen, the 
other eleven, sons of Mr. Edward God- 
frey of West Point, were skating upon 
the Hudson, the eldest in passing over 
a place where the ice was thin, broke 
through and sunk. He rose to the sur- 
face and struggled with the ice, which 
broke with him for two. or three rods. 
As soon as the younger lad, who had 
glided a distance down the river, saw 
the condition his brother“wvas in, he has- 
tened to his rescue, and with much pres- 
ence of mind called out, ‘ Don’t be afraid, 
Bob, I'll get you out.’ He skated as 
near as it was prudent to do,—then strip- 
ping off his little overcoat, and taking it 
by the end of the sleeve, he laid down 
upon the ice and swung it out to his 
brother, who caught hold of it and was 
drawn safely out. Young as the lad is, 
he has saved two boys from a watery 
grave; one abouta year since. Such 
acts of coolness and brotherly kindness 
should not go unnoticed. If any son of 
‘nature’s noblemen’ merits a place in 
the West Point Academy, this same lit- 
tle Joseph Godfrey is entitled to it. 
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The Bridge of Verona. 


One dark gloomy night, in the month 
of November, an old man, mounted on 
an ass, was travelling slowly through a 
thick forest in the north of Italy. The 
path which he traversed was narrow and 
intricate ; but though neither moon nor 
stars lent their light, he was evidently 
familiar with its windings, and his pa- 
tient beast carried him slowly, but safely 
through them all. 

The old man, whose name was Carlo 
Pierotti, followed the humble calling of 
a woodcutter, and was returning from 
his weekly visit to the market, at the 
little town of Montebello, with his pan- 
niers laden with provisions for his fam- 
ily, who dwelt in a small cottage in the 
centre of the forest, and by their indus- 
try in knitting, basket-making, and spin- 
ning, added véty considerably to the old 
man’s earnings. 

As he was jogging contentedly along, 
caring little for the darkness and soli- 
tude, which he hoped soon to exchange 
for the cheerful light of his own fireside, 
and the merry voices of his children ; 
he heard footsteps close behind him, and 
immediately drawing the cord which 
served him fora bridle, stopped the don- 
key, and strove to discover through the 
darkness, by whom or by what he was 
pursued. The noise, however, had ceas- 
ed; and he was beginning to think that 
his imagination had deceived him, when 
he felt a warm breath upon his cheek, 
and at the same moment discerned a 








A tale founded on facets. 


dark object close behind him; and 
stretching out his hand, discovered that 
his pursuer was a horse, which, on clo- 
ser inspection, proved to be saddled and 
bridled, though without a rider. Nat. 
urally supposing that the owner could 
not be far distant, old Carlo called a- 
loud, but though his voice echoed through 
the woods, he received no answer; and 
therefore, taking the animal by the bri- 
dle, he remounted the donkey, and con- 
tinued his journey. 

When within a quarter of a mile of 
his own house, Carlo Pierotti fancied he 
heard the sound of a voice near him; 
and listening attentively, became con- 
vinced that some person was calling in 
a faint voice for help. He immediately 
advanced in the direction from which 
the sound proceeded, and nearly stum- 
bled over the prostrate body of a human 
being, stretched at full length by the 
road-side. 

‘Who is this?’ asked the old man. 

‘ A poor traveller,’ was the reply: ‘I 
have been thrown from my horse, and 
am much hurt: take me, I entreat you, 
to some place where | may rest a short 
time, and, if possible, recover strength 
to continue my journey.’ 

‘ Where are you hurt ?’ the woodman 
asked, raising him from the ground; 
‘Can you stand ?’ 

‘Hardly!’ exclaimed the stranger. 
‘I am faint and weak with pain: itis 
my arm that is hurt, and I fear broken; 








for pity’s sake, let me mount your horse, 
and lead me to some place of shelter ; 
for I cannot long endure this agony.’ 

‘Poor boy,’ said the old man; ‘it is 
your own horse, but the ass will be -ea- 
sier for you; stay—lI will tie your ani- 
mal to a tree, and send my Luigi after- 
wards to fetch him. Now hold by my 
shoulder, and I will walk beside you ; 
can you ride so ?’ 

‘Make haste on!’ exclaimed the suf- 
ferer; ‘or I shall die on the road.’ 

In afew minutes the woodman reached 
the door of his cottage, where his wife 
stood ready to receive him. 

‘T have brought you a poor boy to 
take care of ;’ said the old man; ‘he has 
been thrown from his horse, and I found 
him half dead lying by the road-side. 
Hold the light while I lift him from the 
donkey, and carry him to my bed.’ 

The good man bore the sufferer gent- 
ly in his arms, and placed him upon a 
hard matrass at one corner of the room, 
while his wife, sympathizing deeply with 
him, used every means in her power to 
relieve his pain. 

‘Luigi,’ said the old man, addressing 
a fine boy nearly fourteen years of age ; 
‘about a quarter of a mile from the 
house; on the road towards Montebello, 
you will find a horse tied to a tree; 
bring him hither, and you shall ride 
with all speed to Caldiero for a doctor.’ 

‘ Willingly !’ exclaimed the boy, and 
away he ran, taking nothing with him 
but his cap, though the night was cold 
and damp. 
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‘Where is the horse?’ asked Anto- 
nio Vella, as the sufferer was called, af- 
ter a few minutes. 

‘My son is gone for it,’ was the an- 
swer, ‘and J will,send for a surgeon im- 
mediately.’ 

‘No,’ said Antonio, attempting to rise; 
‘T must go or; I cannot stay here.’ 

‘T shall not suffer you to leave this 
bed,’ said the woodman, placing his 
hand upon the poor boy’s chest. ‘ But 
the letter.—the letter!’ he exclaimed; 
‘I am the bearer of an important des- 
patch to Verona, and promised my mas- 
ter I would lose no time.’ 

‘ You cannot leave this house for many 
days,’ was the firm reply of the old 
woodman ; ‘ but if you will give the let- 
ter to my boy, he shall carry it safely 
for you. It is less than two hours ride 
to Verona, and he shall call upon the 
doctor at Caldiero as he passes. You 
will trust him, will you not ?’ 

‘ Most thankfully,’ said Antonio ; ‘ for 
I feel I cannot go myself; the letter is 
in this leathern bag, and let your son 
explain the reason that I am not the bear- 
er of it, lest I should be thought guilty 
of neglect.’ 

‘He shall,’ replied the woodman ; and 
Luigi who had by this time returned 
with the horse, received his instructions 
and departed. 

Within an hour, a surgeon arrived, 
and having set the broken bone, assured 
the woodman and his wife, that nothing 
but care and quiet were needed to per- 
fect the cure. Old Carlo's family con- 
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sisted of two sons, and one daughter : 
the latter was in her thirteenth year, 
and being naturally of a kind and gen- 
tle disposition, she took much pleasure 
in nursing poor Antonio Vella; and did 
every thing in her power to make his 
confinement less irksome to him. He 
could not have received more kindness 
from his own parents, or from his dear- 
est friends, than he did from this poor 
woodman’s family : they watched by his 
bedside night after night, when feverish 
with pain, sleep never visited his eye- 
lids; prepared more delicate food than 
themselves ever tasted, to tempt his ap- 
petite ; and prayed to Ged to relieve him 
of his pain, and restore him again to 
health. All this they did without ever 
expecting or desiring any other reward, 
than the consciousness of having per- 
formed a good and charitable action. 

After many weeks had passed away, 
the young courier’s broken arm was so 
far healed, that he could walk about, 
supporting it in a sling; and his master 
who lived at Vicenza, and who had from 
time to time sent to inquire after him, 
called in person one morning, and after 
expressing his admiration of the old 
woodman’s behavior towards his servant, 
begged him to accept a purse of silver 
in recompense. 

‘ Sir,’ said the old man; ‘I have done 
no more than every man should do for 
his neighbor: and my reward, though 
I deserve none, I look for with confidence, 
in another world.’ 

‘Nay, my good man,’ answered the 
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gentleman ; ‘you must not refuse me, 
I will no longer offer it as a reward for 
your charitable conduct; but as a testi. 
mony of my admiration of so generous 
an action, and must insist upon your ac. 
cepting it: and now tell me,’ he contin. 
ued, addressing Antonio ; ‘for I am stil] 
in ignorance ; how did this accident hap. 
pen ?’ 

‘I will, Signore,’ replied, the boy: 
‘you desired me to make all haste to Ve- 
rona with the letter to Signor Martini, 
and after I had passed Montebello, | 
struck into this narrow path, knowing 
that by so doing, I should save nearly 
half a league of the distance. My horse 
however took alarm at a half extin- 
guished torch which had been dropped 
by some traveller, and running away 
with me, an overhanging branch of a 
tree struck me on the chest, and threw 
me violently to the ground. My arm 
was broken by the fall, and had not this 
good kind man found me, and carried 
me to his cottajre, I must have died in 
the cold gloomy forest.’ 

‘You have indeed much cause to be 
grateful to every one in this house,’ an- 
swered the gentleman ; ‘ but you must 
trespass upon their hospitality no lon- 
ger: to-morrow I will send for you: in 
the mean time, farewell.’ 

‘ He is a dear good master !’ exclaimed 
Antonio when he was gone; ‘I would 
not wish to serve a better.’ 

‘You will be sorry to leave us, will 
you not ?’ said Luigi. 

‘I shall indeed; but I trust I may see 








you now and then, for Vicenza is not 
far from hence, and if ever I am sent to 
Verona I shall pass your door.’ 

‘IT hope you will,’ said Joanna, and a 
tear glistened in her eye: Antonio saw 
it,and for many years afterwards remem- 
bered it. Numberless dreams ef future 
happiness, and prosperity visited him: 
pictures of a family circle and of a home 
and hearth that he could call his own, 
rose up frequently before him; but Jo- 
anna with her kind gentle look, and the 
smile which had so often cheered him 
in the hour of sickness, formed a prom- 
inent feature in every one of them. 

We have mentioned that old Carlo 
Pierottihad twosons. The younger has 
been introduced to the reader; the other 
was established in business at Verona, 
and kept a respectable shop upon one of 
the bridges, which crossed the river A- 
dige there. About two years after An- 
tonio Vella had returned to his occupa- 
tion in Vicenza, Carlo Pierotti fell ill, 
and his life was despaired of. By great 
care and tender nursing, however, he 
partially recovered, but was unable to 
resume the labor of woodcutting; and 
as the doctor advised his removal from 
the damp forest in which he had passed 
so many years, and where his presence 
was no longer necessary; he, with his 
wife and daughter removed to Verona, 
and took up their abode with the eldest 
son, whom they assisted in attending to 
his business. Luigi found employment 
also in Verona, but they saw nothing of 


Antonio Vella; for he had travelled 
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with his master into Germany, and no 
one knew when he would return. . 
After the’old man and his family had 
lived very happily at Verona for nearly 
three years, it happened that the water 
in the river Adige rose higher than it 
had ever been known to do before. The 
snow on the summits of the surround- 
ing hills, melting suddenly, filled all the 
mountain torrents,which rushing through 
different courses, poured into the Adige 
in various places, and caused it to over- 
flow its banks. The swollen waters 
rolling on with resistless force towards 
the sea, beat violently against the brid- 
ges which crossed the river at Verona, 
and that, on which the house of our 
friend Carlo stood, was shaken to the 
foundation. Being very old and ina di- 
lapidated condition, a considerable part 
of it was swept away before . all: those 
who inhabited the houses built upon it, 
had time to escape. Two of. the arches 
fell, and every vestige of the buildings 
which stood over them was swept away. 
The centre arch alone remuzined, and 
now, cut off from all communication 
with the shore, with the mighty torrent 
lashing the foundation of the piers which 
yet upheld them, and which yielded mo- 
mentarily more and more to the impetu- 
ous waves, Carlo Pierotti appeared upon 
the ruined parapet surrounded by his 
family, his grey head bared to the wind 
and his hands outstretched to Heaven, 
praying for himself and his little ones, 
that they might receive succor and as- 
sistance, or if not,—comfort in death. 
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Hundreds saw them from either side, 
but none dared venture to their relief. 
Men ran to and fro, procldiming large 
rewards to whoever should accomplish 
their deliverance. A nobleman whose 
name has been handed down to us, of- 
fered one hundred ducats to the first man 
who had courage to attempt it; and 
many, prompted by his generous prom- 
ise, and by their own hearts, pressed for- 
ward, but shuddered as they gazed upon 
the dark raging waters, sweeping impet- 
uously onward, and the tottering frag- 
ment of the bridge which threatened to 
crush whoever should venture near it. 
At length a countryman, attracted to the 
spot, made his way through the crowd, 
and unceremoniously forcing a passage, 
reached the water-side, and with the as- 
sistance of the bystanders, succeeded in 
launching a boat which had been drawn 
up on tothe shore. Baring his arms, 
he sat down alone in the boat, and by 
dint of great strength, and no less skill, 
succeeded in reaching the remaining 
pier of the old bridge. ‘No word passed 
his lips, but a silent prayer arose from 
his heart, unheard by mortal ears, but at 
the throne of grace, received’, and an- 
swered. With almost supernatural 
strength, he clung with both hands to 
the rugged stones, till the old man and 
his family had stepped into the boat, and 
then, desiring them to sit quietly, he a- 
gain plied the oars. With incredible la- 
bor he succeeded in stemming the cur- 
rent. Many times the spectators thought 


that the boat was overwhelmed and sink- 
v 


ing, but with the energy of despair, he 
forced it through the water, and safely 
reached the shore. Loud and continued 
acclamations greeted the gallant stranger 
as he landed, but he modestly avoided 
the salutations of the populace, and 
would have retired as quietly as he had 
come, had not the voice of the count 
Spolvermi recalled him. 

‘ My brave, my valiant fellow country: 
man !’ exclaimed that nobleman, grasp. 
ing his hand; ‘ Would you deprive me 
of the happiness of rewarding your spir- 
ited and generous behavior? Come 
with me, and receive the purse of gold 
which I offered, and which you have so 
nobly earned.’ 

‘My lord,’ said the countryman, ‘Ido 
not sell my life. I would risk it again 
to save a fellow-creature, but the strength 
and will to do so, is given me by God; 
and he, whose power and mercy granted 
these, has given also a reward so pure, 
that worldly wealth would lessen and 
destroy it. These hands, by honest la 
bor, earn for me bread enough and to 
spare. I require no more ; let your gem 
erosity benefit rather these unfortunate 
people, who have lost everything in the 
flood, and who need it more than I.’ 

The Count, struck with astonishment 
and admiration, turned to the old man; 
but he was gazing upon the face of his 
deliverer, and at length exclaimed m 
tones of deep emotion :—‘ Antonio !— 
Antonio Vella! Do you not know me! 
Are you ignorant for whom you have 
so nobly risked your life ?’ 
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‘My friend! my benefactor !’ exclaim- 
ed Antonio, (for it was he,) as he clasped 
the old man in hisarms. And you, Jo- 
anna! this is happiness indeed.’ 

A month after the old bridge over the 
Adige had been swept away by the tor- 
rent, the aged Carlo Pierotti gave the 
hand of his daughter Joanna to the 
brave Antonio Vella. The bounty of 
the Count Spolvermi restored fourfold 
what the flood had carried away; and 
one hundred ducats were also presented 
by that nobleman to the bride, as a wed- 
ding gift. A pleasant farm, at a short 
distance from Verona, formed a delight- 
ful substitute for the dwelling on the 
bridge, and old Carlo Pierotti survived 
many years, to repeat again and again 
to his grand-children, the story of his 


peril and deliverance. 





A Seene in Africa. 


WE who live in cities, or in cultiva- 
ted countries, are free from such dan- 
gers as the following. But in Africa 
and other warm countries, many are the 
perils caused by beasts of prey. ‘It is 
now,’ says Von Weyk, ‘ more than two 
years since, in the very place where I 
stand, I ventured to take one of the 
most daring shots that ever was hazar- 
ded.. My wife was sitting within the 
house near the door, the children were 
playing about her, and I was without, 
busied in fixing a wagon, when sudden- 
ly, though it was mid-day, an enormous 


lion appeared, and laid himself quietly 
) yuty, 1843. 
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down in the shade upon the very thresh- 
old of the door. My wife, either petri- 
fied with fear, or aware of the danger 
attending any attempt at flight, remained 
motionless, while the children took ref- 
uge in her lap. The cry they uttered 
attracted my notice, and I hastened to- 
wards the door; but my astonishment 
may well be conceived, when I found 
the entrance to it barred in such a way. 
The animal had not seen me; but, un- 
armed as I was, escape seemed impossi- 
ble; yet I glided gently, scarcely know- 
ing what ‘I meant to do, to the side of 
the one-story house, up to the window 
of my room, where | knew my load- 
ed gun was standing. By a most hap- 
py chance I had set it in the corner close 
by the window, so that I could reach it 
with my hand; for the opening. was 
too small to admit of my getting in; 
and still more fortunately the door of 
the room was open, so that I could see 
the whole danger of the scene. The 
lion was beginning to move, perhaps 
with the intention of making a spring. 
There was no longer any time to think. 
I called softly to the mother not to be 
alarmed, and silently invoking the name 
of the Lord, fired my piece. The ball 
passed directly over the hair of my boy’s 
head, and lodged in the forehead of the 
lion above his eyes, which shot forth, as 
it were, sparks of fire, and stretched him 
upon the ground, so that he never stirred 


more.’—Licht. Travels in S. Africa. 


Why is a poor pun like T (tea)? Because 
it is far-fetched. 
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The Fakeers of India, 


Peruars in no country in the world 
are the impious observances of idolatry 
so paramount, gross and disgusting as in 
the rich and beautiful country of Hin- 
dostan. It is everywhere met with un- 
der some form or other. Always repul- 
sive, and frequently shocking, the rites 
of the temple-worship of every caste 
would shame the grossest superstitions 
of the early Greeks. By noclass of the 
community in India are those abomina- 
tions so notoriously and openly pursued 
as by the Fakeers, who, by their absurd 
pretensions to sanctity, obtain an influ- 
ence over the native population gener- 
ally, as remarkable as it is complete. 
They are reverenced as something be- 
tween mortal and divine, and nothing 
can exceed the presumption and audac- 
ity of these imperiousenthusiasts. Their 
lives are an extraordinary alternation of 
penance and moral ‘iniquity, and yet 
they affect, and are generally believed, 
to control the destinies of a hundred 
millions of human beings. 

These impostors abound all over the 
country, and in many places they abso- 
lutely infest the townsand villages. Beg- 
ging is their chief occupation, and it is 
really astonishing what immense sums 
they annually levy upon the charitable 
and religious of their own creed, who 
imagine they are preparing their souls 
for a future condition of endless enjoy- 
ment, by administering to the necessities 
of those holy men, who employ the meed 
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of the most audacious imposture, thus 
easily obtained, to administer to the foul- 
est passions, and whose licentiousness 
is perhaps unparalleled in any other 
country upon the face of the globe. 
The Fakeer represented in our print 
is a Mohammedan, of that class of devo- 
tees among the disciples of the Arabian 
impostor, who have borrowed the impos- 
tures of the Hindoos, to raise them&elves 
to eminence, and obtain the power of ex- 
ercising a spiritual tyranny over the 
weak and bigoted of their own faith. 
From the Santons of earlier times 
have sprung up among the Mohamme- 
dans in India, a race of religious enthu- 
siasts unparalleled in the annals of su- 
perstition, for the influence which they 
possess over their followers. These im- 
postors are far more notorious for their 
licentiousness than for their devotion. 
They not only extort alms by demanding 
them in the name of their prophet, but, 
when these benefactions are not conce- 
ded to their expostulations, frequently 
obtain them by force. They often go in 
considerable parties, and then their pre- 
tended solicitations for gratuities become 
positive robberies. As these devotees 
are never interfered with by the native 
authorities, they levy their contributions 
upon the unprotected passenger with 
perfect impunity. They may be con- 
stantly seen on their way to perform 
some religious ceremony, at which time 
they reap a rich harvest from the chari- 
ties of the pious, mounted upon an ox, 
and clad in the costume of their vocation. 
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This consists of undressed sheep-skin, 
with the wool, or rather hair, outside. 
Round the neck are several rows of large 
beads ; and the head is covered with a 
profusion of hair, never, according to the 
custom of the Nazarites among the an- 
cient Jews, having been clipped’ from 
the hour of their birth. Though they 
profess humility to the very extent of its 
accepfation among all religious enthusi- 
asts, nevertheless, conceiving it far more 
dignified to ride than to walk, they gen- 
erally contrive tv obtain from some pious 
follower, blessed with the gift of charity, 
a bullock, which they adorn with cer- 
tain ornaments, that procure for the sa- 
cred beast a sort of religious veneration 
from all devout Mussulmans, as well as 
for the greater brute by whom it is be- 
strode. A bell is always hung round 
the ox’s neck, which, like that of the 
bell-wether of our own country, keeps 
up. a monotonous tinkling as the animal 
proceeds ; its hocks are likewise adorned 
with rings of iron. 

When these Fakeers are met singly, 
they more generally resort to importu- 
nity than to force in obtaining alms; 
but should their importunities be disre- 
garded, the bitterest curses invariably 
follow; yet no true Mohammedan ever 
dares to retaliate, such is the awe in 
which those licentious devotees are uni- 
versally held among the more rigid fol- 
lowers of their religious creed. 





Way is a short man like a headless 
man? Because, compared with other 
men, he is a head less (in stature.) 





Lady Russell. 


No woman ever united more real for. 
titude with so much tenderness and fee]. 
ing, as this illustrious character. 

She was the most affectionate of wives 
—and had sufficient strength of mind to 
take the proceedings at the trial of Ker 
illustrious husband, lord Russel; no oth- 
er person being permitted by an inhuman 
judge to use a pen or pencil on the occa- 
sion. Many years after, when she was 
in a very advanced age, her two daugh- 
ters, the duchesses of Bedford and Dey. 
onshire, happening to be very sick at 
the same time, one of them died ; and 
the mourning mother going, a day or 
two afterwards to visit her only sur 
viving daughter, was strictly questioned 
by her as to the health of her sister, of 
whose state she had some suspicion; 
when this venerable and heroic woman, 
calling forth all her strength of mind to 
prevent the shock which would have 
been particularly dangerous at such a pe- 
riod, answered with a smile, and said, 
‘Make yourself easy, my dear, I have 
kissed your sister out of bed to-day.’ 
This was literally true, for she had kis- 
sed her in her coffin. 


Every person should keep minutes of 
what he reads. Every circumstance of 
his studies should be recorded—what' 
books he has consulted; how much of 
them he has read; at what times ;, how 
often the same authors ; and what opin- 
ions he formed of them at different pe- 
riods of his life Suchan account would 
much illustrate the history of his mind. 
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Two soldiers were condemned to death 
inFlanders. The general was prevailed 
on to spare one of them ; but the other, 
he said, must be punished, as an exam- 
ple to his army. As he had no prefer- 
ence for either of the prisoners, he or- 
dered that the unfortunate soldiers should 
cast lots for their lives, with dice, on a 
drum head. The first throwing two six- 
es, fell to rubbing his hands with the 
mingled sensation of gladness and sor- 
row; but was surprised when his com- 
panion threw sixesalso. The officer ap- 
pointed to see the execution, ordered 
them to throw again. They did so, and 
each of them threw fives; at which the 
soldiers that stood round sholtted and 
said, neither of themweretodie. There- 
upon the officer acquainted the council 
of war, who ordered them to throw a- 
gain. They did, and both threw fours. 
The geyeral, informed of the circum- 
stance, sent for the men and pardoned 
them, saying, ‘I love, in such extraordi- 
nary cases, to listen to the voice of Prov- 
idence.’ 





Bisuor Burnet, the learned and cele- 
brated historian, was a tall, large-boned, 
stalworth man, possessed of muscular 
strength that might have made him the 
soldier, instead of one of the most able 
of the religious promoters of the reform- 
ation. 
some vehemence before king Charles the 
second, and closed one of his sentences 
with a violent thump upon the cushion, 
and this interrogation: ‘ Who dares de- 


He was preaching one day with 
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ny it?’ ‘* Nobody, I’m sure,’ answered 
the king to him in a whisper, ‘ who stands 
within reach of that great fist of yours.’ 





Ir is related of the good bishop Fen- 
elon, that conversing once with a person 
on the criminal laws of France, and ex- 
pressing disapprobation at the number of 
executions which had taken place, his 
friend remarked in opposition to the ar- 
guments of the archbishop, that these 
men, convicted of heinous crimes, were 
unworthy to live. ‘Ah, my friend,’ re- 
plied Fenelon, ‘ you do not reflect that 
they are still more unfit to die.’ 





Tue beautiful lines below on summer 
scenes are frequently quoted as original, 
or without any knowledge of the name 
of the author. They were written many 
years ago by Samuel Rogers, a living 
poet. 

A Wis#. 
Mine be a cot beside the hill, 
A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear ; 


A willowy brook that turns a mill 
With many a fall shall linger near. 


The swallow oft beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
And share my meal, a welcome guest. 


Around my ivy’d porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 
And Lucy at her wheel shall sing, : 
In russet gown and apron blue. 


The village church among the trees, 
Where first our marriage vows were given, 
With merry peels shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 
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THE RUINS OF CASTLE BROICHIN, ISLE OF RAASAY. 
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Old Castles. 


Tue Island of Raasay is one of the 
small islets of the group of the Hebri- 
des, or Western Islands of Scotland ; 
itis situated between the island of Skye 
and the mainland. The curious ruin 
represented in the engraving is on the 
eastern coast of the island, and presents 
one of the most remarkable specimens 
of the strong-holds of the ancient chiefs 
of the Hebrides. The view of the moun- 
tain-scenery of Scotland, from the pre- 
cipitous rock on which this castle is sit- 
uated, is splendid in the extreme. The 
tock on which it stands is nearly round, 
and the area on which the building is 
erected is not more than seventy feet 
square, and about forty feet in height, 
resting however on another rock of lar- 
ger dimenstons, which is about sixty feet 
from the level of the sea. 

The castle consists of two stories, with 
a kind of attic: the rooms are very 
small, excepting one, which is supposed 
to have been the kitchen, and two oth- 
ers, eleven feet square and as many in 
height, which contain chimneys. ina 
small open court in the centre, there was 
originally a well, for the supply of the 
garrison. ‘The whole of the building is 
now ina very dilapidated state, the roef 
itself having fallen in some years back. 

The last account of its being tenanted 
is in the reign of James the sixth of 
Scotland, when it is said to have been 
occupied by John Garble, a predecessor 
of the present laird of Raasay. He was 
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distinguished as a man of uncommon 
strength, and among other instances of 
it, which have been commemorated by 
tradition, is that of his having lifted a 
large round stone, still to be seen in the 
middle of the island; the weight of 
which is so great that two strong men 
can scarcely move it. 

The steep precipices with which this 
little island is surrounded, render the 
neighborhood of the coast very danger- 
ous to children, and to guard against ac- 
cidents of this nature, a simple but nec- 
essary precaution is adopted by those in- 
habitants who live in the neighborhood 
of the rocks. When the women have 
occasion to go from home on their vari- 
ous avocations, they tether their children 
like lambs to some heavy stone, leaving 
them of course, no greater circuit than 
is consistent with their safety. 


Sir Richard Arkwright. 


On the third of August, 1792, died 
Sir Richard Arkwright, the great inven- 
tor. He is an instance of the success 
and reward of talent, for, from the most 
abject poverty, he rose to be the richest 
commoner in Great Britain. 

When Richard first went to Manches- 
ter, he hired himself to a petty barber ; 
but being remarkably frugal, he saved 
money out of a very scanty income. 
With this saving he took a cellar; at the 
cellar head he displayed this inscription : 
—‘ Subterranean shaving, with keen ra- 
zors, fora penny!’ The novelty had a 
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very successful effect, for he had a plen- 
ty of customers, insomuch that several 
brother tonsors who before had demanded 
two-pence for a clean chin, were obliged 
now to come down to a reduced price, 
and they also called themselves swd-ter- 
raneous shavers, although they all lived 
and worked above ground. Richard, 
in order to compete with his brothers of 
the razor, went still to a further reduc- 
tion, and shaved for a half-penny. A 
neighboring cobbler one day descended 
the original tonsor’s steps, to be shaved. 
He had a remarkably strong rough beard. 
Arkwright, beginning to lather him, told 
him he hoped he would give him anoth- 
er half-penny, for his beard was so stiff, 
he was afraid it might spoil his razor. 
The cobbler replied, ‘ ’ll see you hanged 
first.’ Arkwright shaved him fora half- 
penny, and immediately gave him two 
pair of shoes to mend; and this was the 
basis of Arkwright’s extraordinary for- 
tune; for the cordwainer, struck with the 
unexpected favor, introduced him to the 
inspection of the cotton machine, inven- 
ted by his particular friend ; and, by un- 
common genius and persevering indus- 
try, Richard invented and perfected a 
system of machinery for spinning cotton, 
that had in vain been attempted by many 
of the first mechanics of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; and which 
by giving perpetual employment to many 
thousands of families, increased the pop- 
ulation, and was productive of great 
commercial advantage to his country. 


Richard was knighted by George III. 





and when he died in 1792 left property 
which yielded an income of half a mil. 
lion of pounds a year. 

His son, who inherited his title and 
property, died during the present year 
(1843,) probably the richest private man 
in Europe. 


oe 


The true Spirit of War. 


Tue Elizabeth, an English man of 
war, would infallibly have been lost in 
a storm in 1746, had not Capt. Edwards 
ventured into the Havanna. It was in 
time of war between England and Spain, 
‘I come,’ said the captain to the govern: 
or, ‘to deliver up my ship, my sailors, 
my soldiers, and myself, into your hands, 
I only ask the lives of my men.’ ‘No, 
said the Spanish commander; ‘I will 
not be guilty of such a dishonorable ac- 
tion. Had we taken you in fight, in 
open sea, or upon our coast, your ship 
would have been ours, and you should 
be our prisoners. But as you are driv: 
en in by stress of weather, and are come 
here for fear of being cast away, | do 
and ought to forget that your nation are 
at war with mine. You are men, and 
so are we ; you are in distress, and have 
a right to our pity.. You are at liberty 
to refit your vessel: you may then go 
away, and you will have a pass to carry 
you beyond the Bermudas. If after this 
you are taken, you will be a lawful 
prize ; but at this moment, I see in En- 
glishmen only strangers in distress, for 
whom humanity claims our assistance 














Grief will turn a Man grey. 


Guarino VERONESE, ancestor of the 
author of the ‘ Pastor Fido,’ having stud- 
ied Greek at Constantinople, brought 
from thence on his return two cases of 
Greek manuscripts, the fruit of all his 
indefatigable researches; one of these 
being lost at sea on the shipwreck of 
the vessel, the chagrin at losing such a 


. literary treasure, acquired by so much 


labor, had the effect of turning the hair 
of Guarino grey in one night. 





Siberian Giant Idols. 

On the borders of Baikal lake, in Si- 
beria, are three rocks near each other, 
which rise more than two hundred feet 
above the lake; and their tops have 
such a striking resemblance to human 
heads, that a neighboring tribe of na- 
tives is said to réverence them as gods. 
The nose of the largest idol is seven 
feet long; his eyebrows are two projec- 
ting cliffs, overshadowing his face ; and 
flocks of sea fowl find harbor and rear 
their young in his mouth. He is des- 
titute of efrs or has lost them, and yet 
his miserable worshippers pray to him. 
The other two rocks have less preten- 
sions to the human form, but are also 
reverenced as heathen deities. 

Economy in small Things. 

Wuen a collection was making for a 
public institution, the committee employ- 
ed to procure donations for the purpése, 
went toa small house the door of which 
was half open. Before knocking, they 
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overheard the master, an old man, scald- 
ing his servant maid for lighting two pa- 
tent matches when one would have been 
sufficient. After enjoying themselves 
with the dispute, they gained admittance 
to the old gentleman, and explained the 
object. of the application, though, from 
what had just passed, with no hopes of 
success. The supposed Gripe, however, 
no sooner understood the business, than 
he opened his pocket-book, and gener- 
ously gave them fifteen hundred dollars. 
The applicants were astonished, and 
could not help expressing their surprise; 
and finally scrupled not to inform him, 
that they had overheard his quarrel with 
the girl. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ your 
surprise is occasioned by a thing of very 
little consequence. I save or spend my 
money my own way; the first furnishes 
me with the means of doing the other. 
With regard to donations, you may al- 
ways expect most from prudent people, 
who keep their own accounts.’ 





An Amateur Mourner. 


SoME men are averse to the hearing 
of a mournful story; others as studious- 
ly avoid reading or relating anything a- 
bout death. The whims in taste are al- 
most as various as the number of faces 
in the world, no two of which seem ex- 
actly to resemble each other. Mr. L. 
was an Englishman of independent for- 
tune, which he exhausted in the course 
of a few years in gratifying one of those 
strange and unaccountable whims, which 
we learn was his principal enjoyment, 
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namely, attending funerals. When he 
heard of the death of any great man, 
through the channel of the newspapers, 
he made post haste preparations to ac- 
company it. He often travelled to York 
and the confines of Scotland to be pres- 
ent at the interment of some nobleman 
or gentleman; no matter what were 
their principles or profession of religion; 
they equally commanded his respect and 
attention, provided the funeral was mag- 
nificent. His highest ambition was to 
obtain one of the little escutcheons, which 
he considered as so many trophies of 
his glory; and as he became known to 
most of the undertakers, and a constant 
companion in their peregrinations, they 
seldom or ever refused his requests. At 
last, through inattention of his own af- 
fairs whilst attending to those of others, 
he unexpectedly found himself in great 
distress ; but although reduced almost to 
a want of the common necessaries of 
life, his passion for death-hunting still 
prevailed ; and though he could no lon- 
ger afford to ride, he walked. Whenev- 
er the journey was too long, he bribed 
or persuaded the good natured hearse- 
drivers to let him be an inside passenger 
with the coffin. In this doleful way he 
traversed England over and over again, 
but unfortunately fell a martyr at last to 
his favorite pursuit. For, being an inside 
passenger on one of these solemn occa- 
sions in very hot weather, and there be- 
ing no air-holes as usual in the hearse, 
when they took out the corpse, poor Mr. 
L. was found dead from suffocation. 


VARIOUS ANECDOTES. 


Good and Bad Luck. 


One person will swallow penknives 
and yet live on many years; whilst a- 
nother, in eating, gets a small piece of 
meat in his windpipeanddies. One has 
the shaft of a gig pass through his body 
andrecovers; another only runs a thorn 
into his hand and no skill can save him, 
One is thrown fifty or a hundred feet 
down a cliff, and survives ; another has 
his neck broken by a horse in his chaise, 
ona smooth level plain. We have late- 
ly seen an aged and healthy minister 
who fell from the belfry of a common 
steeple to the ground a few years ago; 
but we have also seen a lady die in con- 
sequence of falling down gently on a 
level floor. So that the race is not al- 
ways to the swift, nor the battle always 
to the strong. 


Questions and “Answers. 


Ir I give away one quarter of a pen- 
ny apple, why am I like an astronomer’s 


telescope? Because I make a far-thing 


present. 


Wnuy does wood feel warmer than iron 
in the same room, or in the same atmo- 
sphere ? 

Answer. Because iron has a stron- 
ger affinity for heat than wood, and con- 
ducts it from the hand much swifter 
than the wood; in other terms, it is 4 
good conductor ; it appropriates heat to 
itself as much faster than wood, as wood 
removes heat to itself faster than feath- 
ers or wool. 
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Mourning Colors. 

Att nations give reasons for the col- 
ors they have adopted for mourning. It 
is curious to observe that no two are 
alike, that taste varies with a boundary 
line, and yet that all these mournings 
are appropriate enough. 

In Europe black is generally used, 
because it represents darkness—unto 
which death is like, as it is a privation 
of life. 

In China, white is used, because they 
hope the dead are in heaven, the place 
of purity. 

In Egypt, yellow is used, because it 
represents the decaying of trees and 
flowers, which become yellow as they 
die away. 

In Ethiopia, brown is used, because it 
denotes the color of the earth from which 
we came, and to which we return. 

In some parts of Turkey blue is used, 
because it represents the sky, where 
they hope the dead are gone; but in 
other parts purple and violet, because 
being a mixture of black and blue, it 
represents as it were, sorrow on the one 
side, and hope on the other. 





The Thrush, vulgarly called Red Thresher. 


Turusues get at the snails on which 
they principally feed, by taking them 
into their beak and hammering the shells 
against a stone until they are broken. 
A thrush was brought'up from the nest, 
and kept many years. It was so tame 
as to be allowed to play about the room, 
when, though it had never seen any otb- 
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er thrush, its chief amusement was to 
take a silver thimble in its beak, and en- 
deavor with great earnestness and per- 
severance to break it, as the wild thrush 
breaks the shell of snails, by hammer- 
ing it violently against any hard sub- 
stance. All birds have a craving for 
animal or insect food, and even the gran- 
iverous kinds of songsters, when animal 
or insect food can be had, will subsist 
principally on this species of food. 





Illustration of Psalm xxii. 6. 

‘I confess,’ said Captain Wilson, ‘that 
since my return from India, I have been 
forcibly struck with several things, which 
prove the scriptures to be an eastern 
book. To mention an instance. The lan- 
guage of one of the Psalms, where David 
says, ‘ Thou anointest my head with oil, 
my cup runneth over,’ most likely al- 
ludes to a custom which continues to this 
day. The ceremony was once performed 
upon myself,in the house of a rich Indian, 
in the presence of a large company. The 
gentleman of the house poured upon my 
hands and arms a delightful and odorif- 
erous perfume, put a golden cup into my 
hand, and poured wine into it till it run 
over, assuring me, at the same time, that 
it was a great pleasure to receive me,and 
that I should find a rich supply in his 
house. I think the poet expressed his 
sense of Divine goodness by this allusion. 





Why are French dancers like toad- 
stools or puff-balls? Because they spring 
up in a night, stand on one leg, and are 
always puffed. 
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Tue Saxons had formerly four differ- 
ent ranks; 1. the nobility ; 2. the free- 
man (franklin); 3. the freedman; 4. the 
serf, or slave: and as it was arranged 
by law that each person should marry 
into his own rank, their different orders 
were preserved uncontaminated ; who- 
ever disobeyed this law, expiated the 
crime by instant death. The most se- 
vere laws were used for the punishment 
of malefactors. They had also many 
other useful customs and good laws, for 
the promotion of probity and good order, 
which would have been the means of 
producing the most perfect happiness, 
had they any true knowledge of their 
Creator. They worshipped, besides their 
other deities, the trunks and leaves of 
trees, and fiiled with them a temple which 
they named Irmensal. They worship- 
ped Mercury, to whom, on certain days, 
they offered human sacrifices. They 
considered their gods as too great and 
dignified to be shut up in temples, or 
formed in the likeness of men; they 
therefore consecrated groves and woods 
to them, in which their worship was per- 
formed. They placed great faith in signs 
and omens, particularly in the notes and 
flight of birds, and the snorting and 
neighing of horses. One of these ani- 
mals which was kept by the priests was 
deemed sacred, and when they were a- 
bout to declare war against their ene- 
mies he was led out. If he put his right 
foot forward it was considered a good 
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omen, but if he stepped with his left 
foot first the omen was considered un- 
lucky, and they , desisted frorh their in- 
tended enterprise. They sowed barley 
and wheat, from which they not only 
made the finest white bread, but also a 
peculiar sort of drink, a sort of beer, of 
which they drank immoderately. It is 
almost incredible how much of this li- 
quor they consumed at a meal; he who 
was able to drink the most, acquired not 
only fame and praises, but was crowned 
with a garland of roses and sweet-smel- 
ling herbs. He who, after many invita- 
tions, refused to drink with his compan- 
ions was considered anenemy. When 
they drank they were accustomed to 
pledge each other; that is, the person 
who was about to drink, asked one of 
the company, whether he would pledge 
him,—the other replying that he would, 
held up his knife or sword, to guard him 
whilst he drank, to protect him from the 
treacherous stroke of some secret enemy. 

At their banquets their diet was rude, 
consisting of venison, dry sausages, on- 
ions, wild apples, curds, creams, and salt 
butter. At the royal banquets, besides 
their common drink, they had rich wines, 
or liquors made of honey, and mulberry- 
juice mixed with spices. These meet- 
ings generally terminated in riotous ex- 
cessive drinking, not excepting even their 
religious festivals, at which they swal- 
lowed large draughts in honor of their 
gods. 
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Hospitality may be justly reckoned 
among the national virtues of the An- 
glo-Saxons, for in social entertainment 
and hospitality no nation was ever more 
liberal ; they received all comers, with- 
out exception, into their houses, and feast- 
ed them in the best manner that their 
circumstances could afford. When all 
their provisions were consumed, they 
conducted their guests to the next house, 
where they were received with the same 
frankness, and entertained with the same 
generosity. 

These people were described by all 
the ancient writers, as remarkably tall, 
strong, and hardy in their persons, de- 
lighting much in war and military exer- 
cises, and accounting it more honorable 
to take the necessaries of life by force 
from others, than to provide them by their 
own industry. They were free and boun- 
tiful in their manners, of a cheerful tem- 
per, and, though fierce and savage to 
their enemies, kind and liberal towards 
each other. Long after their settlement 
in this island, they were remarkable a- 
mong the European nations for the sym- 
metry of their shape, the fairness of their 
complexions, and the fineness of their 
hair. Their dress was very simple, that 
of the serf, or peasant, being a loose tu- 
nic made of linen or woolen cloth, orna- 
mented with patches of the skins of 
different animals ; they also had large 
stockings of clumsy manufacture, which 
reached to the knee, but not unfrequent- 
ly went barefoot. On the head they 
wore a rude cap made of skins with the 
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fur inwards; they wore round their 
throats a metal collar bearing their own 
name, and the name of the noble, or free. 


man, who owned them. 
The dress of the king and his nobles 


was a loose tunic, added to the mantle 
or cloak, which hung down before and 
behind, and was fastened on one shoul- 
der with a brooch or buckle. They cov- 
ered their legs with a kind of bandage, 
which was wound round, or with astock- 
ing reaching above theknee. ‘They had 
also a sort of boot, curiously ornamented 
at the top. The females wore a long 
loose robe, reaching tothe ground. The 
head was covered with a hood, or veil, 
which, falling down in front, was wrap- 
ped about the neck. The Anglo-Saxons 
considered fine hair as one of the great- 
est ornaments to their persons, and took 
great pains to dress it to advantage. 
Young unmarried women wore their 
hair uncovered, and flowing in ringlets 
over their shoulders, but as soon as they 
were married, they cut it shorter, tied it 
up, and put on a head-dress. To have 
the hair entirely cut off was a great dis- 
grace,—so much so, that it was used as 
a capital punishment. The clergy were 
obliged to shave the crowns of their 
heads, and to keep their hair short, which 
distinguished them from the laity. The 
men allowed their beards to grow. 

The Saxons never went to war with- 
out consulting their wives, to whose ad- 
vice they paid the greatest regard. Their 
arms consisted of a spear or lance, which 
was carried in the hand, a long sword 
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appended to their side, a short dagger, 
which was stuck into a girdle placed 
round the tunic for that purpose, and a 
shield. The latter was held of such im- 
portance, that if a soldier lost his shield, 
he was prohibited all participation in sa- 
cred rites, and so severely was this pri- 
vation felt, that many who had incurred 
it destroyed themselves, rather than ex- 
ist under the imputation of dishonor. 


In peace they wore on their heads a 
bonnes, but when going to war they 
placed on their heads a metal helmet. 
They went singing to war, carrying be- 
fore them the images of their gods, and 
they had certain characters engraved up- 
on their spears, which were considered 
as magic spells. Every tenth prisoner 
taken in battle was sacrificed to Woden, 
who was supposed to be highly pleased 
with such barbarous slaughter. They 
believed that every one slain in battle 
would sit at ease in Woden’s hall, and 
quaff ale from the skulls of former ene- 
mies, an honor to which none could be 
admitted who had died of disease, or on 
a bed. From these people Britain, for 
some time, obtained the name of Saxo- 
ny; but when the Angles, who came 
over with them, became the most pow- 
erful, the country was called Anglia and 
Angleland, and the people were desig- 
nated Anglo-Saxons. To this hasty 
sketch of the manners and habits of our 
early ancestors, the singularity which at 
present marks the English character 
may be traced. To them are we indebt- 
ed for that manliness and force of mind, 
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that independence of principle and con- 
duct, -which belongs, perhaps, to no other 
nation upon the earth ; while our subse- 
quent affinities with other parts of Eu- 
rope, and especially with France, have 
refined the rude and baser parts of the 
picture, and given to it a coloring and 
expression exclusively its own. The 
same observation may be extended to the 
English language. It draws deeply 
from a Saxon source its originality and 
its strength, while it has obtained such 
an accession of grace and beauty from 
the romance languages of the South, 
that it is capable of expressing any sub- 
ject of human thought, with more force 
and variety than can be found in any of 
the modern tongues of the present world. 





Saying and Doing. 

Aw Athenian, who wanted eloquence, 
but was very brave and courageous; 
when another had, ina long and brilliant 
speech promised great affairs, which it 
was doubtful whether he could fulfil, 
arose and said,‘ ye men of Athens, all 
that he has said, I will do.’ 





Correspondence, 


We received the following letter too late for our June 
No. or we should then have acknowledged it. We are 
sorry not to be able at present to comply with the wishes 
of Emiry, but should admire to hear her play over the 
music already printed in our work, for we cannot doubt of 
the beauty of its execution. The letter was post-paid. 


Spring Grove, May 11, 1843. 
Dear Mr. Parley, 

I take your magazine, and like it very much ; and 
J have found out the two first enigmas in your May num- 
ber. The first is Macrigz, the second is Bripgcroom ; 
but the third I could not find out. I would be very much 
obliged to you if you would put some music in the future 
numbers, as I admired those pieces in the former numbers 
very much, Yours affectionately, E. W 
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In Paradise I was well known, 

When Eve and Adam were alone, 
And ever since I’ve kept my station, 
In every land and every nation ; 
When the bold sailor goes to sea, 

I always bear him company ; 

The sun doth never shine on me, 

The moon’s pale face I never see; 
When the sun shines, and men make hay, 
I always tell the time of day, 

When Sol declines and night draws near, 
I hide my head and disappear. 





My first is a word oft. applied to myself;- 
' My second an adverb quite small ; 
My third is oft put by the cook on the shelf, 

And my fourth a vowel they call. 

My fifth is a term which in music is us’d 

When learners their lessons recite ; 

My sixth is a vowel that oft is abus’d, 

And my whole a country of might. 

The preceding repeated in prose. 

My first syllable is a word which ma 
be used by myself, thyself, yourself, her- 
self, and: himself, with equal propriety. 
My second is an adverb, which notes, ac- 
cording to Shakspere, an abrupt begin- 
ning. My third is an iron utensil, often 
used in kitchens. My fourth is a vow- 
el. My fifth is a musical term. My 
sixth is a vowel that is very often used, 
and my whole is a province of Asia, men- 
tioned in the. Acts of the Apostles. 

Solutions are requested. 





Way is an old coat like the French 
nation and apersonawakened in church ? 
Because they have lost their Nap. 


Why are a king and his hereditary 
nobility, who have nothing to boast of 
but the merits of their ancestors, like a 

to-vine? Because the best thing 
longing to them is under ground. 


Waar is that which occurs once in q 
single minute, twice in a couple of mo- 
ments, and three times in all kinds of 
mummery, and yet not once in less than 


a thousand years? The letter M. 


Why is a vine like a soldier? Be. 
cause it is trained, and disted, and has 
ten-drils, and shoots in all directions. 


Why is a sailor at sea, not a sailor? 
Because he’s aboard. 


Why is a gentleman taken ill at West- 
Boston like a recluse? Because he is 
sick-westward (sequestered. ) 


Way is it better fora man to have two 
losses than one? Because the first isa 
loss, and the second is a-gazn. 


Why is an active waiter like a race- 
horse? Because he runs for the plate, 


Way are handsome and ugly sets of 
teeth like verbs? Because they are reg- 
ular and irregular. 


Why is a fisherman or a shepherd, 
like a beggar ora loafer? Because they 
live by hook and by crook ? 


Wry is a widower, going to be mar- 
ried, like Cologne water ? Because he 
is rewiving. 

Why are washer-women, busily en- 
gaged, like Adam and Eve in Paradise? 
Because they are so-apy (so happy.) 


Wuy is a man who makes puns like 
a pinch of snuff? Because he is (a) pun 
gent (pungent.) 

Why is Brimmer’s T in Boston like 
a young colt? Because it belongs to 
a mare (mayor.) 





Solution of Charades on page 200. 
HYPOCRITE. HAYCOCK. LOVE. 
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About St. Robert's Cave and Eugene Aram. 


Tue Dropping-Well of Knaresbor- 
ough in Yorkshire, is situated on the 
south-western bank of the river Nid, 
amidst some of the most romantic sce- 


nery in England. The walks on this. 


side of the river are through woods hang- 
ing over the water, with beautiful views 
through the trees of the lofty cliffs, the 
town and the castle. The remarkable 
spring represented in the engraving, and 
which, from its being in the neighbor- 
hood of Harrogate, is much resorted to 


by visiters, rises at the foot of a lime- 
Q ave. 1843. 





stone rock. After running about twenty 
yards towards the river, it spreads itself 
over the top of a crag, about thirty feet 
high, from whence it falls in a shower, 
dropping perpendicularly very fast, and 
making a pleasing sound, thus gratify- 
ing the ear as well as the eye. The 
water, the discharge of which is reck- 
oned at about twenty gallons a minute, 
is very cold, and has a petrifying quali- 
ty, being impregnated with spar and oth- 
er earthy matter. It soon incrusts every 
thing on which: it falls ; and visiters may 
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be supplied with petrified wood, eggs, 
bird’s nests, and even wigs. This inter- 
esting object, and the peculiarities which 
have rendered it famous, did not escape 
the notice of our great antiquary Le- 
land, who travelled about England in 
1536, and who says :—‘ On the further 
ripe (dank) of Nid, as I came, isa well 
of a wonderful nature called the Drop- 
ping Well, for out of the great rocks by 
it, distilleth water continually into it. 
This water is cold, and of such a nature 
that what thing soever falleth out of the 
rocks into this pit, or is cast in, or grow- 
eth about the rocks, and is touched of 
this water, groweth into the stone; or 
else some sand or other fine ground that 
is about the rocks cometh down with the 
continual dropping of the things in the 
rocks, and cleaveth on such things as it 
taketh, and giveth it by continuanee the 
shape of stone.’ 

Near this spot, according to tradition, 
and the wonderful ‘ histories’ sold there, 
was born the most notorious of all witch- 
es, Mother Shipton; and certainly a 
more bold and singular scene could 
hardly have been fixed upon by the lov- 
ers of the marvellous for such an event. 

Further on, at the foot of a range of 
precipices, is St. Robert’s Chapel, with 
a neat arched and ribbed roof, and a 
window and Gothic door, all cut out of 
the rock. On one side are four hideous 
faces; in front is an altar: and niches, 
in which probably were once images, are 
to be seen on two of the sides. Close 
to the door, on the outside of this nar- 


row cell, is cut a tremendous figure 
the act of drawing a sword, possibly de. 
signed for a gigantic apparition ; for it 
appears that St. Robert, who was a her- 
mit living in the reign of King John, 
underwent great persecution from Wil- 
liam de Estoteville ; the latter, however, 
terrified by a spectre of enormous size 
and horrible aspect, which continued to 
trouble him, bestowed on Robert, by 
way of expiation, a grant of all the lands 
between this cell and Grimbald crag. 
stone. 

About a mile distant from the chapel 
is the Cave of the saint, which is stated 
to have been his usual. residence. It 
has for an entrance a small square door, 
and extends about fifteen feet within. 
This place is awfully memorable as the 
scene of a barbarous murder, in the year 
1745. Daniel Clark, with one Richard 
Houseman, and the infamous Eugene 
Aram, schoolmatser of Knaresborough, 
a man of great talents, had joined ina 
plan of robbing many of their neighbors 
of plate and other property to a large 
amount. In this cave they met, either 
to divide the spoil, or to settle the dispo- 
sal of it; and the villains falling out, 
Clark was murdered by his partners in 
guilt, and buried in the cave. On his 
being missed, it was generally supposed 
that he had fled the country; Aram soon 
after retired to Lynn in Norfolk, where 
he lived as usher of a school for a peri 
od of thirteen years, but after that long 
interval, the finger of Providence pointed 
out the authors of the horrid crime 
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in a very remarkable manner. .... 


Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. 


A laborer, while digging in a quarry, 
for stone to supply a lime-kiln, near 
Knaresborough, struck upon a human 
skeleton. The minds of the people 
were aroused; many of them who re- 
membered Clark, and could not account 
for his entire disappearance, fancied the 
skeleton might have been his. The cor- 
oner was called in; and the wife of 
Aram, who had been deserted by her 
husband, and had occasionally dropped 
some dark hints upon the subject, was 
examined. Her evidence led to the ap- 
prehension of Houseman, who betrayed 
great confusion before the magistrate, 
frequently changing color; and taking 
up one of the bones, he exclaimed, evi- 
dently off his guard, ‘ This is no more 
Dan Clark’s bone than itis mine!’ This 
produced a further and closer inquiry, 
which ended in Houseman’s full confes- 
sion, that Clark had been murdered by 
Eugene Aram, and that the body was 
buried in St. Robert’s Cave: he addad 
that the head lay to the right in the turn 
at the entrance of the cave; and Clark’s 
skeleton was accordingly found there in 
exactly the posture described. Aram 
was seized at Lynn, and together with 
Houseman, brought to trial at York Cas- 
tle, on the 3rd of August, 1759. The 
latter, having been arraigned and acquit- 
ted, became evidence against Aram, who 
delivered a most ingenious and artful de- 
fence, abounding in antiquarian lore and 
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general learning, but still more marked 
with cunning. This curious production, 
together with a memoir of the murderer, 
is to be found in Kippis’s Biographia 

Britannica, where he appears in compa- 

ny much too good for him, although the 

writer of his life does not endeavor to 

give a false gloss to the subject by ma- 

king a vile felon interesting. He was 

convicted, and soon after owned the jus- 

tice of the sentence. His end was hor- 

rible, for he attempted to prevent the 

shame of a public execution by suicide, 

and succeeded so far in thus heaping 

crime upon crime, as to be brought only 

just alive to the gallows. The body be- 

ing afterwards conveyed to Knaresbor- 

ough Forest, that the warning might be 

more impressive and frightful, he was 

there hung in chains. 

It appears that the dreadful act was 
perpetrated during a course of close and 
laborious study, which he persevered in 
after its commission, even up to the time 
of his detection. He applied himself to 
poetry, history, botany, and antiquities, 
including heraldry ; became acquainted 
with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and Arabic; he also investigated the 
Celtic, which, on comparison with the 
sacred and learned languages, he said 
he found so much allied to them, that 
he had begun to form a Comparative 
Lexicon ; when, suddenly, he discovered 
to his horror, that, like the wealth men- 
tioned by the wise man, the ‘ riches” of” 
human knowledge ‘ profit not in the day: 
of wrath!’ In him we see an instaneé 
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of an excellent head joined with shock- 
ing depravity of conduct; of the wisdom 
of the serpent without the harmlessness 
of the dove: and, from his fate, many 
may learn the need there is of guarding 
all the avenues of the heart against the 
temptations of unlawful gain. They 
may bear in mind the indignant, but, 
from what followed, awful and instruc- 
tive, question of Hazael, which he put 
to the prophet, when little dreaming of 
the tremendous inroads of vice upon 
himself: ‘What! is thy servant a Doe, 
that he should do this great thing ?’ 





Rope Bridge, 300 feet long. 


Art some convenient spot where the 
river is narrowest, and the rocks on ei- 
ther side overhang the stream, a stout 
beam of wood is fixed horizontally upon 
or behind two strong stakes, that are 
driven into the banks on each side of the 
water ; and round these beams ropes are 
strained, extending from one to the other 
across the river, and they are hauled 
tight and kept in their places by a sort 
of windlass. The rope used in forming 
the bridge is generally from two to three 
inches in circumference, and at least 
nine or ten times crossed to make it se- 
cure. This collection of ropes is trav- 
ersed by a block of wood, hollowed into 
a semicircular groove large enough to 
slide easily along; and around this block 
ropes ate suspended forming a loop in 
which passengers seat themselves, clasp- 
ing its upper part with their hands to 





keep themselves steady; a line fixed to 
the wooden block at each end, and ex- 
tending to each bank, serves to haul it 
and the passenger attached to it from 
one side of the river to the other. The 
jhoola (as the bridge is called ) at Rham- 
pore was somewhat formidable, for the 
river tumbles beneath in a very awful 
way ; and the ropes though they decline 
in the centre to the water, are elevated 
from thirty to forty feet above it: the 
span is from ninety to a hundred yards, 
It was amusing enough to see several 
of our low-country attendants arming 
themselves with courage to venture on 
this novel mode of mountain transit; 
and I must confess that although it was 
evident that the.actual danger was small, 
it was not without certain uncomforta- 
ble feelings that I first launched out on 
the machine to cross the Sutleg. We 
found however that accidents sometimes 
occur; and it was scarcely twelve months 
since a Brahmin, having loaded the ropes 
with too great a weight of his goods, 
and accompanied them himself, fell into 
the stream, was hurried away, and dash- 
ed to pieces.— Frazer’s Himalaya Mntns. 





JoRULLA, a volcanic mountain in Mex- 
ico, is celebrated as having burst from 
the plain at once, and risen to the height 
of 1700 feet. This happened in the 
Pa 1757. One of the silver mines in 

exico has been excavated eight miles 
in length, and sixteen hundred and forty 
feet in depth in the earth. The silver 
mines of Mexico yield annually ten times 
as much as those of the whole of Europe. 
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Massacre of the 


Te island of Scio, or Chios, as it was 
anciently named, and Chio, as it is still called 
by the Greeks and others in the Levant, is 
situated upon the western coast of Asia Mi- 
nor, or Natolia, about midway between its 
northern and southern extremities, and ex- 
actly opposite to that large projection, which 
jutting out from the main-land, and then 
turning to the north, forms the southern and 
western boundary of the extensive opening 
called the Gulf of Smyrna. 

Every traveller who has visited Scio, has 
spoken of its natural beauties in terms of en- 
thusiasm. The Italians used to call it ‘the 
flower of the Levant;’ and the justice of 
the title was universally acknowledged. 

The scenery which meets the traveller’s 
eye as he sails through the Strait of Scio, is 
pronounced to be unequalled by anything in 
the Archipelago, not only from the grandeur, 
height, and magnitude of the gigantic mas- 
ses presented on the Asiatic coast, but from 
the extreme richness and fertility of the isl- 
and itself, filled with flowery luxuriants and 
odoriferous plants, and presenting a magnif- 
icent slope covered with gardens from the 
water’s edge. ‘Trees producing the finest 
fruits in the greatest profusion, the citron, 
the orange, the*lemon, the olive, the mulber- 
ry, the pomegranate, and the Lentiscus, or 
mastic-tree, are seen forming extensive 
groves of inexpressible beauty and richness, 
in the midst of which the town appears. 
Dr. Clarke, who passed through the strait 
from north to south, in making the voyage 
from Constantinople to Egypt, has described 
the appearance which the island presented 
in that direction towards the close of the 
last century. ‘ Weadvanced,’ he says, ‘and 
drew near to Chios, the gorgeous picture 
presented by that beautiful island drew all 
our attention, and engrossed it from daylight 
until noon. It is the Paradise of Modern 
Greece ; more productive than any other isl- 


Creeks of Scio. 


and,and yielding to nonein grandeur. We 
passed close beneath the town, sailing pleas- 
antly along its vineyards and plantations, 
and inhaling spicy odors wafted from cliffs 
and groves. ‘The houses being all white, 
with flat roofs, presented a lively contrast to 
the evergreens which oversnadowed them ; 
seeming like palaces in the midst of bowers 
of citron, lime, olive, and pomegranate-trees,’ 

There were 62 villages, and about 130, 
000 inhabitants on this island in 1818. The 
happy condition of the Greek inhabitants, 
and their courtesy to strangers, were always 
remarked. Chandler, who visited the island 
in 1764, was quite delighted with his recep- 
tion, and the scene which he witnessed. He 
notices the beauty of the women, their gay 
dress, their frankness and cheerfulness: they 
were sitting at the doors of their elegant 
houses, knitting and spinning, and as the 
traveller passed, they courteously saluted 
him. ‘The country,’ he says, ‘ is diligently 
cultivated, and rewards the husbandman by 
its rich produce. The slopes of the moun- 
tains are clothed with vines. The groves 
of lemon, orange, and citron trees, regularly 
planted, at énce perfume the air with the 
odor of their blossoms, and delight the eye 
with their golden fruits. Myrtles and jas- 
mines are interspersed with olive and palm 
trees and cypresses. Amid these the tall 
minarets rise, and white houses glitter, daz- 
zling the beholder.’ Half a century after- 
wards Mr. Walpole noticed ‘ that liveliness 
and gaiety of temper which characterize the 
Sciotes,’ and attributed it to the influence of 
the fine climate of the island and the mild- 
ness of the Turkish government, upon their 
naturally cheerful disposition. The dress of 
the Greek women of Scio has béen always 
noticed by travellers; it differs considerably 
from the ordinary female costume of the 
7Egean, and has remained unchanged for 
centuries. Mr. Macfarlane declares it to be 
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a downright deformity, and the remark of 
Mr. Turner is, that never did woman so com- 
pletely succeed in disfiguring her shape, and 
making herself frightful. 

Such was the picture which Scio presen- 
ted, even within so short a period as twenty- 
four years ago; and what with its palaces, 
its country-houses, its gardens, its college and 
schools, and the general aspect of prosperity 
which it wore, this beautiful little domain of- 
fered so striking a contrast to the other islands 
of the Archipelago, that travellers could 
hardly be persuaded of its being under the 
same dominion with them. But inthe year 
1821 the Greek revolution broke out, and in 
April, 1822, Scio was reduced to the condi- 
tion of a desolate wilderness. 

The campaign of the year 1822, was the 
second in the open war which the Greeks 
carried on against the Turks in the endeavor 
to recover their freedom ; and its commence- 
ment Was marked by one of the most tragi- 
cal catastrophes recorded in history. We 
mean what is commonly called the destruc- 
tion of Scio. 

On the 23rd of April, the Ottoman fleet, 
under the command of the Capitan Pacha, 
or Great Admiral, of Turkey, sailed into the 
harbor of Scio to the number of fifty ships. 
The fleet began at once to bombard the town, 
the guns of the castle also opened a heavy 
fire upon the Greeks, and at the same time 
several thousand troops were landed under 
its walls. From this moment, until the last 
direful act, Scio, so lately an object of admi- 
ration to strangers, presented one continued 
scene of horror and dismay. The Turks 
first massacred every soul, whether man, 
woman, or child, whom they found in the 
town; they then plundered it, and set it on 
fire, watching the flames until not a house 
was left untouched, with the exception of 
the residences of the foreign consuls. 

The details given to me afterwards, (says 
Mr. Carne,) by Sciotes who had escaped, 
were enough to harrow up the soul. Du- 


ring the massacre, the Turks, exhausted, 
sheathed at.times their bloody sabres and 
yataghans, and, seated beneath the trees on 
theshore, took their pipes and coffee, chatted 
or fell asleep in the shade. In the course of 
a few hours, -they rose refreshed, and began 
to slay indiscriminately all who came in their 
way. The close of day brought little re. 
prieve ; the moonlight spreading vividly over 
the town, the shores and the rich groves of 
fruit-trees, rendered escape almost impossible, 
An eye-witness of the melancholy scene, who 
escaped as it were by a miracle, thus wrote 
toa friend upon the occasion: ‘ What a spec- 
tacle did Scio present on this lamentable oe- 
casion! On whatever side I turned my eyes, 
nothing but pillage, murder, and conflagra- 
tion appeared. While some were occupied 
in plundering the villas of rich merchants, 
and others in setting fire to the villages, the 
air was rent with the mingled groans of mea, 
women, and children, who were falling un- 
der the swords and daggers of the infidels? 

When the first ebullitions of blind rage 
and cruelty were over, the Turks bethought 
themselves of acting more systematically, 
and of consulting their interests as wellas 
their passions. Accordingly, instead of kil- 
ling all without distinction, they made an ex- 
ception of young women and boys, whom 
they spared only that they might afterwards 
sell them as slaves. Above forty thousand 
individuals are said to have been massacred 
or thus reserved for captivity, when the Pa- 
sha turned his attention towards those who 
had fled to the mountains and less accessible 
parts of the interior; in these retreats he 
could scarcely hope to pursue them with sue- 
cess, and he had recourse, therefore, to the 
expedient, of proclaiming anamnesty. The 


stratagem succeeded; many thousands of — 


the unfortunate peasantry, who might have 
resisted until succors should arrive, descended 
from their heights upon faith of the Turkish 
promises, and gave up their arms. They 
were immediately put to death; and the 
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number of those who suffered in this manner 
is computed at seven thousand. 

Fresh enormities were then perpetrated ; 
all the gardeners attached to the principal 
families in the island were taken to the cas- 
tle, being supposed to possess information up- 
onthe subject of hiddentreasures. Worked 
upon by threats of instant death and prom- 
jses of liberty, they were compelled to reveal 
all that they knew concerning the property 
of their masters; and we are told that in al- 
most every garden there were to be seen pits 
which had been dug by the greedy conquer- 
ors, in the hope of grasping the riches which 
they believed to be there concealed. No 
fewer than five hundred of these gardeners 
were afterwards hung on board the ships; 
and their execution seemed to serve as a sig- 
nal to the governor of the castle, for he in- 
stantly followed the example thus set him, 
and suspended the whole of the hostages— 
seventy-three in number—upon gibbets erec- 
ted for the occasion. 

These acts of barbarity were responded 
to in the eapital of the Turkish empire. 
Mr. Waddington, who was in Constantinople 
atthe time, tells us that on the 18th of May, 
sixteen merchants resident in that city, most 
respectable in character, but ‘guilty of hav- 
ing been born at Scio, were put to death. 

The Summer-season of this eventful year 
was as fine as usual at Scio; for amid allthe 
desolation which reigned around, Nature 
still poured forth her richest stores with the 
same profusion which she was accustomed 
to display in this beautiful isle. Few, in- 
deed, were there to enjoy the sweets of her 
bounty; and it was in vain that the orange- 
trees, the lemons, the olives, the mulberries, 
and the pomegranates bent beneath the 
weight of their burdens,—for the ripened 
fruit was left to rot upon the boughs where 
it grew for want of hands to pluck it. 

The appearance which Scio presented in 
the Septemper of 1822, is well portrayed by 
Rev, Mr. Jowett. 
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Melancholy and utter desolation, (he says,) 
has befallen this beautiful and once flourish- 
ing island. Icould not have conceived with- 
out being an eye-witness that destruction 
could have been rendered so complete. We 
walked through the town, which was hand- 
some, and built of stone, and found the hou- 
ses, the churches, the hospitals, the extensive 
college, where a few months ago six or seven 
hundred youths were receiving their educa- 
tion, one mass of ruins. Onevery side were 
strewed fragments of half-burnt books, man- 
uscripts, clothes, and furniture; and what 
was most shocking to the feelings, numerous 
human bodies mouldering on the spots where 
they fell. Nothing that had life was to be 
seen but a few miserable half-starved dogs 
and cats. The villages have shared the 
same fate ; and of a population of 130,000 
Greeks there remain, perhaps, 800 or 1000 
inhabitants scattered through the most dis- 
tant villages. 

Twenty years have now elapsed from the 
date of this catastrophe ; and during that pe- 
riod Scio has only in a small degree recov- 
ered from the calamities which then befel it. 

Mr. Macfarlane, however, has described 
the appearance of the capital and the villa- 
ges in 1827; when he estimated the whole 
Greek population of the island to amount to 
about 15,000. He found some Turks dwel- 
ling in wooden built houses near the water 
side. 

We next advanced, (he says,) to the 
Greek quarter, whose former beauty I[ had 
so often heard vaunted, and we found a 
scene of ruin and desolation that chilled our 
hearts. We walked through long streets 
that no longer contained anything but rag- 
ged skeletons of houses and heaps of fallen 
masonry, which rendered some of them im- 
passable ; grass, and weeds, and nettles, were 
growing in the crevices of the marble halls, 
in the churches, in the but-lately busy streets ; 
and to give an idea of the utter desolation 
of this once-busy and populated town, we 
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started a covey of partridges in the strada 
de’ primati, or principal! street. 

A later traveller than Mr. Macfarlane,— 
a recent American writer,—describes the ap- 
pearance of the town of Scio, from the wa- 
ter, in language which offers a melancholy 
contrast to the glowing praises of Dr. Clarke, 
and other earlier visiters. 

I passed, he says, scarcely musket-shot 
distance from what was once the beautiful 
island and city of Scio—the garden of the 
Levant,—the earthly paradise. All, all was 
ruin and desolation! Every house was roof- 


less and tenantless! Silence reigned every- 


‘ where! A solitary being on an ass, travel- 


ling along the lonely beach, was all that I 
saw of lifein Scio. My mind sickens as it 
dwells on the dreadful scene and its attend- 
ant horrors. 

Since this was written it has been stated, 
that the present Sultan has ordered the res- 
titution of all the property and estates of the 
Sciotes without reservation, and that its for- 
mer inhabitants, or rather the scanty number 
of those who are alive and at liberty, are fast 
returning to their beloved homes. 





Enigma. 
By all men and women I’m very well known; 
And used by all classes in country and town; 
I’m not food nor raiment; I’m no kind of tool; 
And he who will use me, some think, is a fool. 


The cook always hates me,—the ladies deride me ; 
Both matron and maid can scarcely abide me. 


I’m bought and I’m sold ; I procure men much wealth ; 


I’m used many ways for amusement and health ; 
I ride with the doctor his patients to see; 

I advise with the lawyer when he pockets his fee. 
I go to the church, and I’m found at the play; 

I visit assemblies for mourning or ’fray ; 

The soldier with me his long sixes places, 

The scholar with me his midnight lamp faces ; 
The sailor in rapture by my virtue dreams 

Of home and its joys amid turbulent streams ; 
The farmer for me will stop at the plough; 

The blacksmith for me cease his bellows to blow; 
Some worthy old lady stop mending her stocking 
To try me a little, although I am shocking. 

At whatever scenes I’m called to abide 

I commonly stick very close to my guide. 

I go to the tavern; I visit the feast ; 

I keep politicians in friendship at least. 

I never was known to commence an affray, 

Yet some who attack me are sick of the play. 
I’m the nectar of Jove in view of my friends, 
But with foes am the filthiest of all human things. 
Now enough I have told, a riddle to make, 

And if you can solve me, a taste you may take. 


A solution is requested. 


A.B.E. 
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Hoty Isianp is so called from its hav- 
ing in former times been inhabited by 
the monks of Lindisfarne, a monastery 
situated on the coast of Northumberland, 
nearly opposite the castle. To this cas- 
le it is supposed the inmates of Lindis- 
fae were in the habit of repairing for 
security, in case they were threatened 
by the approach of an enemy. 

The island is separated from the main- 
land by a narrow neck of sand, which 
can be crossed by foot-passengers at low 
water: the distance in a direct line from 
the main-land to the island is about two 
miles, but the winding road it is neces- 
sary to take, in order to avoid quicksands, 
makes the distance equal to four miles. 
This varied appearance at high and low 
water renders it both a part of the main- 
land and an independent island,— 


For with its flow and ebb, its style 
Varies from continent to isle ; 
Dry-shod o’er sands, twice every day, 
The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 
Twice every day the waves efface 


Of staves and sandalled feet the trace. 
scoTT’s MARMION, 2d canto. 


The castle is of very high antiquity, 
but when or by whom it was built is un- 
known. ‘The panoramic view from its 
summit, is very extensive and beautiful : 
to the north, at about seven miles dis- 
tance, the town of Berwick is visible; 
at the same distance to the south, the 
tomantic rocks on which the castle of 
Bamborough is built are seen, while the 
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Holy Island Castle, 


view to seaward, especially at sunrise 
is extremely splendid. 

During the rebeblion in favor of the 
Pretender, a most daring, and to a cer- 
tain extent, successful attempt was made 
by two men to get possession of this 
strong-hold for Charles Stuart. The 
garrison at the time, consisted of a ser- 
geant, a corporal, and ten or twelve men. 
The enterprising man who had underta- 
ken the task, (his name was Launcelot 
Errington,) went to the castle, and after 
some discourse with the sergeant, invi- 
ted him and the men not on duty, to par- 
take of a treat on board of the ship of 
which he was master, then lying in the 
harbor. This invitation was accepted, 
and he so plied his guests with brandy, 
that they were soon incapable of any 
opposition. The men being thussecured, 
he went on shore, and with Mark Er- 
rington, his nephew, returned to the cas- 
tle, knocked down the sentinel, surprised 
and turned out an old gunner, the cor- 
poral, and two other soldiers, being the 
remainder of the garrison, and shutting 
the gates, hoisted the Pretender’s colors, 
anxiously expecting the promised suc- 
cors. No reinforcement coming, but on 
the contrary,a party of the king’s troops 
arriving from Berwick, they were obliged 
to retreat over the walls of the castle 
among rocks, hoping to conceal them- 
selves under the sea-weeds until it was 
dark, and then by swimming to ‘the 
main-land to make their escape ; but the 
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ude rising they were obliged to swim, 
when the soldiers firing at Launcelot, as 
he was climbing a rock, wounded him 
inthe thigh. Thus disabled, he and his 
nephew were taken, and conveyed to 
Berwick jail, where they continued till 
his wound wascured. During this time 
he dug a burrow under the foundation 
of the prison, depositing the excavated 
earth in an old oven; through this bur- 
row he and his nephew escaped, and 
made their way tothe Tweed-side, where, 
finding the Custom House boat, they 
rowed themselves over, and pursued 
their journey to Bamborough Castle, 
near which they were concealed nine 
days in a pea-stack, a relation who resi- 
ded in the castle supplying them with 
provisions. At length, travelling in the 
night by secret paths, they reached Gates- 
head-House, near Newcastle, where they 
were secreted until they secured a pas- 
sage from Sunderlandto France. After 
the suppression of the Rebellion, they 
took the benefit of the general pardon. 
The Abbey, or Cathedral of Lindis- 
fame, whose history is connected inti- 
mately with that of the castle, stands on 
the main-land of Northumberland, at the 
extremity of the sandy tract that leads 


to Holy Island. Its original form and 


appearance have been so altered by nu- 
merous dilapidations, as to give but little 
idea of what it once was. Its exposed 
Simation on the coast required great 
strength, and accordingly we find its sup- 
posed appearance thus described by Sir 
Walter Scott, in Marmion. 


In Saxon strength that Abbey frown’d, 
With massive arches broad and round, 
That rose alternate, row and row, 
On ponderous columns short and low; 
Built ere the art was known, 
By pointed aisle and shafted stalk, 
The arcades of an alleyed walk 
To emulate in stone. 
On the deep walls the heathen Dane 
Had poured his impious rage in vain ; 
And needful was such strength to these, 
Exposed to the tempestuous seas, 
Scourged by the winds’ eternal sway, 
Open to rovers fierce as they, 
Which could twelve hundred years withstand 
Winds, waves, and northern pirates’ hand; 
Not but that portion of the pile 
Rebuilded in a later style, 
Showed where the spoilers’ hand had been ; 
Not but the wasting sea-breeze keen 
Had worn the pillars’ carving quaint, 
And mouldered in his niche the saint, 
And rounded, with consuming power, 
The pointed angles of each tower ; 
Yet still entire the Abbey stood, 
Like veteran worn, but unsubdued. 
Canto 2. 


At the present day Lindisfarne is an 
extensive but splendidruin. The name 
of St. Cuthbert, who was at one. time 
bishop of Lindisfarne, is remembered, 
and coupled with the remains of an an- 
cient superstition. Certain fossil re- 
mains of a marine animal, known to nat- 
uralists by the name of Entrochi, are 
picked up on the coast in considerable 
abundance, which are sold to strangers 
under the title of St. Cuthbert’s beads ; 
it seems, among the numerous miracles 
attributed to Cuthbert, one was, that long 
after his death, he was, during a storm, 
to be seen seated on a rock in the neigh- 
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borhoood, forging these beads on an 
anvil. 
REG On a rock by Lindisfarne, 
St. Cuthbert sits and toils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name: 
Such tales had Whitby’s fishers told, 
And said they might his shape behold 
And hear his anvil sound ; 
A deadening clang—a huge dim form 
Seen but, and heard, when gathering storm 
And night were closing round, 


Living without Food. 


Tue more that animals enjoy the qual- 
ities of youth, strength, and activity, the 
greater is the increase and develope- 
ment of their parts, and the greater the 
necessity for an abundant supply of food. 
Of many individuals exposed to an ab- 
solute abstinence for many days, the 
young are always the first to perish. 
Of this the history of war and shipwreck 
offers in all ages too many frightful ex- 
amples. 

There are several instances on record 
of an almost total abstinence from food 
for an extraordinary length of time. 
Capt. Bligh, of the Bounty, sailed near- 
ly 4000 miles in an open boat, with oc- 
casionally a single small bird, not man 
ounces in weight, for the daily suste- 
nance of seventeen people; and it is 
even alleged that fourteen men of the 
Juno, having suffered shipwreck on the 
coast of Arracan, lived twenty-three days 
without any food. 

In the opinion of Rhedi, animals sup- 

want much longer than is generally 
lieved. A civet cat lived ten days 
without food, an antelope twenty, and a 
very large wild cat twenty; an eagle 
survived twenty-three days, a badger one 
month, and several dogs twenty-three 





RIDING THE WOODEN HORSE. 


days. <A crocodile will live two month 
without food, a scorpion three, a bear 
six, a chameleon eight, and a viper ten, 


Old Customs... The Wooden Horse. 


Ripine the wooden horse was a mili. 
tary punishment, formerly much used in 
England and othercountries. The wood. 
en horse was made of planks nailed to. 
gether, so as to form a sharp ridge oran- 
gle about eight or nine feet long; this 
ridge rudely represented the back of a 
horse, which was supported by four posts 
or legs about six or seven feet high, 
placed on a stand made moveable by 
truckles or small wheels; to complete 
the resemblance, a wooden horse’s head 
and tail were added. When a soldier 
was sentenced to ride this horse, he was 
placed on its back with his hands tied 
behind him: and frequently to increase 
the punishment, muskets were tied tp 
his legs, to prevent, as was jocularl 
said, the horse from kicking him off 
This punishment was chiefly inflicted 
on the infantry, who were supposed um 
used to riding. ‘The remains of these 
wooden horses stood on one of the En- 
glish parades in 1760, but its use was 





Y discontinued, the punishment being very 


injurious to themen. This punishment 
is alluded to by Sir Walter Scott in the 
Ath chapter of ‘ Old Mortality,’....« We'll 
have him to the guard-house, and teach 
him to ride the colt foaled of an acorn.’ 
Vulgar allusions are frequently made in 
the United States, to this old punish 
ment of our ancestors, ‘ riding a wooden 
horse,’ ‘riding a rail,’ &c.; but perhaps 
was never inflicted in this country. 


Wry is a cross man like a wild applet 
Because both are sour and crabbed. 
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Faults on both Sides ; or, Bear and Forbear. 


Tere wasa little boy, named George, 
who had a brother and sisters younger 
than himself, and therefore he was called 
the head of his father’s family, which 
sounded like something great; but 
George found it was only sound, for he 
had little of comfort or honor in thus be- 
ing the eldest. 

In fact, George had the best temper 
of the whole, though inclined to be has- 
ty; and then he thought it but fair that 
the next should yield to him, for he was 
eight years old, and the oldest, and must 
know every thing better than his broth- 
er and sisters. William was a testy 
child, always taking offence, and often 
without cause. Sarah cried and fretted 
all day long, if the least trifle were ta- 
ken from her, or if she were not made 
the most of in all things. Jane was 
self-willed, doing only what she liked, 
and making no scruple of snatching or 
taking by force anything her brother or 
sisters refused to give her. 

With such children there could be lit- 
tle peace ; and George would often seek 
playmates abroad, rather than bear with 
so many whims and cross words from 
those at home. 

George had made a pretty little boat, 
which he contrived to do unseen by any 
one, for he was certain it could never be 
fished when so many would wish to 
have a hand in it. 

It was all done but the painting, and 
lie gladly went on an errand for his fa- 


ther, that he might purchase some col- 
ors for his boat, without betraying that 
he was doing a job for himself at the 
sametime. The day was warm, and as 
he returned, George took the most sha- 
dy paths to avoid the heat of the sun. 

In passing a neat cottage he stopped 
to look at the pretty garden before it, 
and under a large willow tree he beheld 
some young children playing with each 
other, all in good humor and high spir- 
its, while a girl, about his own age, sat 
knitting close by. 

George watched them a few minutes, 
and wished William, Sarah, and Jane, 
were as gentle and cheerful. He had 
some seed cakes in his basket, and could 
not help giving some to the pretty group, 

The eldest put down her knitting as 
she thanked him for his kindness, and 
began to divide his gifts into equal shares 
for the others. ‘ What good and quiet 
children you all are,’ said he; ‘I wish 
some whom I knew were half as good.’ 
The little girl, whose name was Ann, 
smiled as she said, ‘Perhaps if you 
knew more of them you would not find 
them better than others.’ 

‘I only know,’ said George, ‘that I 
have left three young ones at home who 
never sit so quiet as you do now.’ 

‘ Are you the oldest?’ asked Ann, 

George said he was. 

‘ Then it may be that you do not man- 
age them rightly, and like to have your 
own way as well as the little ones,’ 
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‘Sometimes,’ answered George, ‘ for 
they do so worry me, that I lose all pa- 
tience ; yet father says I bear with them 
pretty well.’ 

‘But you should bear with them a lit- 
tle longer,’ said Ann. ‘Now you will 
laugh at me, young as I am, thinking to 
give advice, but you must know, I used 
to be much teazed with my brothers, 
and although I sometimes tried to please, 
was apt to snap them, and when I saw 
them spoiling my toys, or tearing my 
books, I snatched them away and scold- 
ed the little things, who would cry very 
much, but they did not mind me at all; 
then I complained to my parents, who 
at times took my part, though often they 
laughed at me for being such a baby.’ 

‘If you do not agree with your broth- 
er and sisters, I need not tell you how 
sad it is to live in discord with them ; 
and for certain, if they have faults, we, 
who are older, should have less: don’t 
you think so ? 

‘Yes, I do think that,’ said George ; 
‘but really there is no pleasing my broth- 
er Will; and Sarah cries, if you do but 
look at her; then little Jane wants all 
she sees, and snatches things from you, 
whether you want them or not.’ 

‘She is very young, I suppose,’ said 
Ann. | 

‘ Yes,’ she is only three years of age.’ 

‘QO! that is a baby’s age ; you cannot 
expect such a child always to do what 
is right.’ 

‘ That is true, but you never saw such 
a tiresome girl as Jane is.’ 





‘I dare say [ have,’ answered Ann, 
‘and, like you, did not make the best of 
it; but my mother’ has put me intoa 
way of checking such faults in my little 
brother: but observe, I have been obliged 
to curb my own temper as well.’ 

‘I am sure I wish you would instruct 
me,’ said George. 

‘I will tell you my mother’s plan,’ 
answered she. ‘First, not to speak loud 
or angry to them; never to lift my hand 
against them ; not to tease them, neither 
to be hasty in taking from them what it 
is wrong for them to have. She said 
kind and mild methods would make 
them more docile than scolding or anger; 
and most truly did she say; for I now 
find my brothers pleasant and easy to 
manage, though now and then they may 
be a little cross. They love as well as 
mind me, and very seldom do harm to 
anything of mine that may come in their 
way.’ 

‘Tt is all very right, no doubt,’ said 
George ; ‘but I am afraid my brother 
and sisters will not be so soon tamed, 
and I cannot always be on my guard as 
to temper.’ 

‘Why not?’ said Ann; ‘I am sure 
you look good-tempered enough, and 
the trial cannot be more for you than for 
others.’ 

George could not deny this, though 
he was not certain he could act up to 
what Ann advised, but he promised to 
make an attempt and prove if it were 
as easy as she said. 

After wishing Ann good morning, 
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George hurried towards home, for it was 
not usual for him to stay when sent on 
errands. As he opened the garden gate 
he heard Sarah crying, and William 
speaking in a hasty manner, as if scold- 
ing some one. Ah! thought George, 
this is the old story ; I wish Ann could 
take a peep inside our cottage, she would 
soon look a little sour upon us. 

The moment he turned into the com- 
mon sitting-room, little Jane ran forward 
to see what was in the basket; and 
when he held it beyond her reach she 
caught hold of his coat, and pulled it, 
until, in pushing her from him, her head 
touched his elbow, and caused the bas- 
ket to fall from his hands, and strewed 
its contents on the floor. 

Among them were some nails and 
screws he had been buying for his fa- 
ther, and elso the cakes he had meant 
to give his brother and sisters. 

The cakes were of course broken to 
pieces, but George heeded them not ; he 
was vexed to see the nails and screws 
dispersed about, and while kneeling to 
pick them up, felt too angry to think of 
Ann's caution, but kept scolding Jane 
with all his might, while she scrambling 
after the-bits of cakes, took no notice of 
any one, except when the others offered 
to help themselves to some of the scraps, 


at which the little grasp-all muttered, * 


and tried to beat their hands from the 
spot. ’ 
The bustle and mischief of the scene 


stopped Sarah’s tears, though she com- 
Rave. 1843. 


plained in peevish tones that Jane was 
so greedy she wanted all the cake for 
herself. 

William joined his brother in looking 
for the nails and screws; but when 
George bade him be brisk, and not let 
them drop as fast as he picked them up, 
the testy boy took offence, threw down 
those he had collected, and went away 
in a pet. ‘Go, for across boy as you 
are,’ said George; ‘I would as soon have 
Snarl, the house dog, to help me, as a 
snappish brother like you.’ 

When quiet was in some measure re- 
stored the angry George walked into 
the garden to cool himself. 

‘Well, Ann may say what she will, 
but her brothers and sisters must be bet- 
ter tempered than mine: do all I can to 
please them there is something goes 
wrong.’ 

In a few minutes he began to think 
what he had really done to please them. 
Truth whispered it could not please the 
little Jane to have the basket kept from 
her, when she had not sense to know 
the reason ; and then to be pushed about 
roughly, and called a naughty bad child. 

‘Perhaps,’ said he, ‘if I had let her 
seen what was in the basket without a 
struggle, and have given the cakes with 
kindness, she would have been pleased, 
and not have done mischief. William, 
too, hasty as he is, if I had not found 
fault with him for being slow, and had 
told him to make haste in more kind 
terms, he might have done so without 
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putting himself into a passion. But I 
don’t know how it is, they always take 
away my patience, and make me angry 
when I don’t wish to be so; besides, I 
can’t help being warm in my temper.’ 

This was a great mistake in George’s 
reasoning, for we can all help giving 
way to bad passions: only by not check- 
ing anger at first, we suffer it to master 
our better feelings, and when we have 
lost the control of our tempers, are silly 
enough to fancy it is our nature that 
causes us to be testy, as if our Maker 
gave us none but wicked feelings. 

George never cherished ill-will in his 
bosom ; and therefore, when he met his 
brother and sisters at supper, he took no 
notice of the past, and tried to put them 
in good-humor with each other. ‘Wil- 
liam’s anger, too, had passed away, and 
he seemed to be disposed to be merry. 
Even peevish Sarah laughed at his re- 
marks, but little Jane was getting sleepy, 
and more than once dropped some of her 
bread and milk upon Sarah’s frock, who, 
not making excuse for the drowsy state 
of the child, began to whine and com- 
plain that her frock was wet. 

‘ You cross child,’ said William, ‘don’t 
you see the poor thing is almost asleep ?’ 

The words, ‘cross child,’ soon made 
Sarah cry outright. 

George, half-provoked, chid his broth- 
er for speaking so harshly; and this 
proved a great affront to William, who 
said he was not such a baby; but he 
knew what was right, as well as big mas- 
ter George. 





Sharp words like these never end in 
friendship ; and when they pass between 
kindred, deserve to be doubly censured, 
Our Savior told Peter that ‘if our broth. 
er should sin against us seventy times 
seven, still should we forgive him.’ 

Neither George nor William were 
children to bear malice, but they wanted 
the gracious manner of owning a fault; 
and if in heart they forgave each other, 
their words did not confirm it. 

George was the first to rise in the 
morning, and was soon busy at work in 
painting his boat. He thought of Ann 
and her good advice, and felt vexed with 
himself for being so hasty on the previ- 
ous night. While thus engaged, he 
heard William calling him by name; 
and his first ideas were, to conceal the 
boat, lest it should lead to a dispute; 
but again, that was not the way to con 
quer bad habits; perhaps it would be 
wiser to make a friend of his brother, 
and show him the progress of the work 
he was about. 

Yes, surely, this would be right; and 
so thinking, he went on painting till 
William was in sight. 

‘Come hither, Will,’ said he; ‘I 
want you to look at my fine boat, which 
isalmost finished: What think you of it?’ 

‘OQ! it is very handsome, indeed, 

*George; red, black and green; where did 
you get those bright colors ?’ 

‘IT bought them in the village yester 
day, when I went on father’s errand.’ 

Here George was going to call out to 
prevent William from touching the 














paint, but he checked himself, for had 
he done so, his brother, as usual, would 
have taken offence. 

‘] am thinking,’ said George, ‘ how I 
shall manage to keep little Jane from 
handling it while it is wet; yet I don’t 
like to hide it because that looks sly.’ 

‘Ah! I forgot,’ said Will, ‘it must 
not be’ touched before the paint is dry.’ 

As he spoke thus, he quickly removed 
his finger from the spot he was going to 
rub. For oncejthought George, I have 
done right. 

‘I tell you what, George,’ cried Will, 
‘when I see Jane about to lay hold of it, 
I will snatch it away ina moment.’ 

‘No, no,’ observed George ; ‘ we al- 
ways do so, and you find it only makes 
her more eager to have it; we must try 
and coax her to do what we wish. _Lit- 
tle Ann, who lives by the turnpike, told 
me she does so with her young brothers, 
and you never saw such pleasant chil-, 
dren as they are.’ 

Will felt quite a man to be thus con- 
sulted, and he began to think it was the 
best way. 

Scarcely had the brothers settled this 
knotty point, when Sarah came to call 
them to breakfast. 
with the boat in his hand, which no 
sooner caught the eye of Jane, than, 
clapping her hands in delight she ran to 
take it from him. 

Instead of pushing her away, or hi- 
ding it, he calmly told her she must not 
have it, but if she was a good girl she 
‘Should see it sail away in a tub of water. 
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George followed, © 
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At first the child was inclined to re 
sist, and use force to obtain it; but the 
soothing words of both brothers, and a 
kiss from George, brought her into good- 
humor; she seemied conscious that he 
was kind, and fondled and kissed him 
in a most winning manner. 

‘There now,’ said George, ‘see how 
much better it is to coax dear sister than 
to be harsh with her. Take care, Wil, 
that you and I do not quarrel, and we 
shall soon teach Jane to be as gentle as 
she is pretty.’ 

Will declared he had no wish to dis- 
pute; but as he said so, he trod upon 
Sarah’s foot, and her peevish complaints 
brought the color into his cheeks, and 
warm words to his tongue; but, before 
he could utter them, George in a good- 
humored way, put his hand to his lips, 
as a signal for silence ; then, turning to 
Sarah, he gravely told her, that unless 
she would give over such childish cross 
humors, she would not see his boat sail, 
neither would Will or himself play with, 
or love her as a sister. 

As he said this he took his brother by 
the arm, and went out of the room. 

Sarah cried more than ever, and called 
them two cross boys; but, as her tears 
decreased, she began to think of the 
boat and George’s grave looks, and for 
a moment thought she would not speak 
to him all day; but when they again 
met, and he spoke to her as though noth- 
ing unkind had passed, her anger died 
away, and she joined in play with more 
spirit than usual. 
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The day passed without any fresh dis- 
pute. Once Sarah was about to cry, be- 
cause Jane took a tea-spoon from her 
plate ; but a whisper from Will to think 
of the boat, dispersed the watery cloud, 
and although tears were in her eyes, not 
one fell. 

‘What a good girl our Sarah is get- 
ting,’ said George, as kissing her he bade 
her good night. 

Sarah raised her head in triumph, and 
assured her brothers she never meant to 
cry again. 

‘Well,’ said George; ‘I find Ann’s 
method is worth all the sharp words and 
rough usage we ever gave each other, 
and my brother and sisters will soon be 
as good as hers.’ ‘ Because,’ said his 
mother, coming forward and taking him 
by the hand,‘ you began to reform in 
the proper person—yourself, my dear 
George.’ We have no right to complain 
of the mote in our brother’s eye, while 
a beam remains in our own. 


The Dawe Rock. 


Tue Bass is an abrupt insulated rock, 
or rather island, situated near the en- 
trance to the Frith of Forth, and about 
two miles from the coast of East Lothi- 
an, in Scotland. It is famous for the 
immense number of water-fowl, particu- 
larly the Solan goose, (the gannet,) 
with which it abounds; the rock itself 
is about a mile in circumference, and ri- 
ses near four hundred feet in height 
from the water’s edge. There is but 


ACCOUNT OF THE BASS ROCK. 





one spot at which a landing may be ef- 
fected, and this is on the side that faces 
the main-land; formerly, this part of the 
rock was fortified, but at present the for- 
tifications are dismantled. There is an 
extraordinary cavern or rather fissure in 
the rock, which penetrates through its 
whole substance, and at low water it 
can be pasSed through on foot. 

In 1405, when it became necessary to 
send prince James, afterwards James the 
first of Scotland, to Fyance, to secure 
him against the machinations of the duke 
of Albany, this rock afforded the exile a 
temporary place of refuge. After leav- 
ing this place, the unfortunate prince 
was taken prisoner by the English while 
passing F lamborough-head, and remain- 
ed in prison for nineteen years. After 
the restoration, the rock was purchased 
by the British government for four thou- 
sand pounds, and converted into a state- 
prison, and during the struggles of the 
Scotch against episcopacy, many of the’ 
most noted among the Covenanters were 
confined in this dreary spot. 

It was the last part of Great Britain 
that submitted to the authority of Wil- 
liam, prince of Orange, after the expul- 
sion of James the seventh of Scotland 
and second of England. The garrison 
for several months held out against the 
newly constituted authorities, and made 
many daring attacks upon them; this 
they effected by employing a boat which 
they could lower or raise at pleasure. 
They only gave up possession of the for- 
tress on the failure of supplies, which 
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had, until then, been remitted them from 
France. The name of the officer who 
at this time headed the garrison, was 
David Blair, third son of Blair of Ard- 
blair, who retired afterwards to France, 
where he died. Although the fortress 
is dismantled, the dungeons in which 
the Covenanters were confined still re- 
mainentire. About half way upa gras- 
sy slope towards the peak, there isa 
small ruinous chapel, containing a bap- 
tismal font. 

It is a singular fact, that the Solan 
geese, which are so numerous on this 
rock, are not found in any numbers on 
the eastern coast of Scotland, except at 
this place, at Ailsa Crag, and at St. Kil- 
da. The rock is now let on lease to a 
tenant, residing on the main-land, who 
employs a number of hands, at proper 
seasons of the year, to collect the birds 
and eggs. 

The Kittiwakes (a species of gull,) 
are numerous here; their name seems 
to be derived from their peculiar cry, 
which sounds, however, as mnch like 
the words get away as any other. The 
elamor of these, and a variety of other 
sea-fowl that inhabit the rock, is abso- 
lutely deafening. However strange the 
remark may seem, yet the birds are in 
fact kept under lock and key, the islet 
being accessible only in one place, which 
has a gate secured by these fastenings. 
There is something paradoxical, and even 
absurd, in the notion, that a man should 
be privileged to call the thousands, and 
tens of thousands, of Solan geese, that 





freely wing the air in this region, his 
own ; yet, as they are attached to this 
single spot, they are, to all inte#fts and 
purposes, as much private property as 
the live stock on a farm. ‘The proprie- 
tor of the rock pays annually twelve 
geese to the church of North Berwick, 
as part of the minister’s stipend. 

The grassy part on the top of the rock 
affords food to about twenty sheep; 
these are in great request among the ep- 
icures, on account of their delicate flavor. 





So great was the ignorance in Europe 
a few centuries ago, that noblemen of 
the first rank could not sign their own 
names. In England, that the nation 
might be inspired with a taste for study, 
a criminal who could read and write 
was pardoned. ‘ Nobody,’ said fathers 
to their children, ‘ can foresee what will 
happen in life; one day, perhaps, it may 
be your fate to be condemned to the gal- 
lows ; it is therefore of the highest im- 
portance to learn to read and write.’ 





In the island of Ceylon among the 
native inhabitants, the people bestow no 
title on their king; but when they speak 
to him they divest themselves, through 
respect, of the quality of men. For ex- 
ample, if the prince asks any of them 
whence he comes, they will say, your 
majesty’s dog came from such a place. 
And if he asks how many children he 
has, he will reply, your majesty's female 
dog, has produced so many children to 
your majesty’s dog. 
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Few and dilapidated as are now the 
remains of the once magnificent abbey 
of Glastonbury, various circumstances 
tend to invest them with a high degree 
of interest, and to attract visiters to the 
spot which they occupy. As ruins, they 
are very picturesque, and independent 
of the instruction they convey to the ar- 
chitectural student, as specimens of early 
English taste and art, it should be re- 
membered that these fragments are the 
last reminiscences of an abbey, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, was the earliest of 
its kind in Great Britainm—and which 
for centuries held a distinguished place 
in the ecclesiastical annals of Britain. 
No doubt, these historical remembrances 
have their weight with some who visit 
the ruins ; but I imagine the majority of 
‘those who now resort thither, are influ- 
enced rather by a desire, in many instan- 
ces it is to be feared, not altogether free 
from superstition, to witness the extraor- 
dinary property of the long-famed Glas- 
tonbury Thorn. Formy own part, I con- 
fess that, though by no means insensible 
to the other attractions of the place, the 


thought which would there chiefly occu- - 


py my mind, would be that I was then 
probably viewing the very spot on which 
stood the first Christian church erected 
in England. 

The foundation plot upon which this 
vast fabric and its immense range of of- 
fices were erected, included a space of 
not less than sixty acres, and was sur- 





Beautiful Ruins.,... English Scenery. 


rounded:on all sides by a lofty wall of 
wrought freestone. The principal build- 
ing, the great abbgy-church, consisted of 
a nave of 220 feet in length, and 45 in 
breadth; achoir of 155 feet; andatran- 
sept of nearly 160 feet; and with the 
chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea, which 
stood at its west end, 110 feet in length 
by 24 in breadth, its extreme length 
measured the vast extent of 530 feet. 
Adjoining the church on the south side, 
was a noble cloister, forming a square of 
220 feet. The church contained five 
chapels,—St. Edgar’s, St. Mary’s, St. 
Andrew’s, the chapel of our Lady of Lo- 
retto, and the chapel of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Under the body of the church 
were three large crypts, supported by 
two rows of massive pillars, in which 
lay entombed the remains of many of 
the most illustrious personages, and un- 
der St. Joseph’s Chapel was another 
large and handsome crypt, having, im 
one of its angles, an arched passage, 
which is said to have been traced for a 
considerable distance, and supposed by 
some to have led tothe Tor. Of this 
vast range of buildings, scarcely a ves- 
tige is now to be seen, except some frag- 
ments of the Great Church, of St. Jo- 
seph’s Chapel, and of the abbot’s kitchen. 

Two of the pillars that supported the 
tower, with part of the arch, and a few 
fragments of the south walls of the 
choir, are the whole of the conventual 
church now standing. There is, how- 
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ever, a Sufficient specimen of the work- 
manship remaining in the arches of the 
windows, to authorize a belief that this 
edifice was in the best style of the later 
Norman. ‘It is wonderful,’ observes 
Dr. Maton, ‘that so stupendous a mass 
of building should have suffered such 
depredation and diminution within a pe- 
riod which innumerable others of infe- 
rior magnitude have survived almost un- 
molested.’ 

St. Joseph’s chapel is pretty entire, 
excepting the roof and floor, and must 
be admired for the richness of the finish- 
ing, as well as for the great elegance of 
the design. The communication with 
the church was by a spacious portal. 
There are doors also to the north and 
south ; one is ornamented with flower- 
work, the other with very elaborate 
flourishes and figures. The arches of 
the windows are semicircular, and adorn- 
ed with the lozenge, zigzag, and embat- 
tled mouldings; underneath appear a se- 
ries of compartments of interlaced sem- 
icircular arches, springing from slender 
shafts, and also ornamented with zigzag 
mouldings, and in their spandrils are 
roses, crescents, and stars. The style 
of the architecture seems to fix the date 
of its erection to the end of the eleventh, 
or early part of the twelfth century. 

The Abbot’s kitchen is an octagonal 
building, four of its sides being filled by 
fire-places, each of which measures six- 
teen feet in length, and was surmounted 
by a chimney. Of the four sides, two 
Opposite to each other, are each occupied 


by a window, and the remaining two by 
doorways leading into it. The whole 
building with its pyramidal roof, is sur- 
mounted by a lantern. This curious 
structure is said to have been erected in 
the time of Henry the eighth. 

On the south-west side of Glastonbu- 
ry may be seen Weary-all Hill, which 
is supposed to have taken its name from 
a belief instilled into the minds of the 
ignorant in former days, that here St. 
Joseph and his companions sat down, 
all weary with their journey. From the 
stick also which Joseph stuck in the 
ground on that occasion, though then on- 
ly a dry hawthorn staff, they say sprang 
the famous Glastonbury Thorn, which 
blossoms every year at Christmas. ° 

The tree which was considered the 
original stock, had, in the time of queen 
Elizabeth, two trunks, or bodies, when 
a puritan exterminated one of them. 
The other, which was of the size of a 
common man, was still an object of won- 
der and attraction, and the blossoms 
were esteemed such curiosities by peo- 
ple of all nations, that the Bristol mer- 
chants made a traffic of them, in expor- 
ting them to foreign parts. Absurd as 


“is the account of the origin of this thorn, 


still there can be no doubt that it really 
has the extraordinary property of blos- 
soming in the winter. 

An intelligent correspondent of the 
Gardeners’ Magazine thus writes on this 
subject :— 

The unsatisfactory, and even contra 
dictory, statements which occur in vari- 
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BEAD MANUFACTORY. 





ous works on botany and horticulture, 
respecting the Glastonbury Thorn, in- 
duce me to trouble you with this com- 
munication. ‘Not that I consider myself 
able to give you full and satisfactory in- 
formation on the subject, but I hope, at 
least, to be enabled, from very long res- 
idence in the neighborhood, to describe 
with accuracy whatever is known with 
certainty at Glastonbury about the plant 
inquestion. The legend about the staff 
of Joseph of Arimathea, I may be per- 
mitted to pass over in silence, and there- 
fore, come at once to the thorn-tree now 
standing within the precincts of the an- 
cient Abbey of Glastonbury ; for there 
can be no doubt, that from this tree and 
its forefathers, (the present one being of 
great age,) all others of the kind had 
been propagated by budding or grafting. 
The most remarkable peculiarity of this 
tree, and in those descended from the 
same stock, is the time of flowering: it 
is now (December 31,) in blossom, 
and I transmit you a specimen for ex- 
amination ; it will again blossom in the 
month of May, and from these later 
flowers fruit will be produced. 





Tue Beap Manvuractory at VENICE. 


Went to see the manufactory of beads, 
for which Venice has been famed for 
400 years. We saw sheaves of glass 
waving like corn, in the laps of women, 
who sat assorting the vitreous harvest 
according to its size. In another stage, 
anumber of men with shears were clip- 
ping the long threads into very small 
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bits, the elements of the beads. In the 
next room lay fragments of three hun- 
dred colors, and patterns innumerable, 
filling forty or fifty baskets. A very 
distressing part of the operation was to 
be seen below, where, on approaching a 
long shed, open on one side to the air, 
and glowing with thirty fires in all its 
length, stood a number of poor wretches, 
whose daily and hourly employment is 
to receive the bits of sifted glass, cut as 
we had seen above, and melt them into 
beads by means of charcoal and sand, 
in the midst of these dreadful fire blasts, 
which they were constanlty feeding, and 
within three feet of which they stood, 
streaming at every pore, stooping to 
draw out the caldron and pour its con- 
tents upon a tray, which they then, in 
this state of their own bodies, draw forth 
into the air. A new copper of cold ma- 
terials already awaits them, which must 
be thrust forthwith into the furnace; 
and a cool superintendant is there to see 
that there is no remission! The turn- 
ing, the feeding, the renewed sweat 
cease not till night comes to put a pause 
to miseries which are to last for life! 
The galleys are a joke to this work. 


-The workmen all die young. We nev- 


er thought of beads as such an expen- 
sive luxury before. A sixpenny neck- 
lace may cost the life of the artisan! 
Look at a rosary in this light! 





UnrRo.iine oF AN EoyrptTian Mummy. 


On Thursday a female mummy, presen- 


ted to the Natural History Society of 
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Shrewsbury by the late Dr. Butler, was 
unrolled in the presence of about 200 
highly respectable spectators, a great 
part of whom were ladies, it having 
been stated that there would be nothing 
whatever indelicate in the interesting op- 
eration. Mr. Birch, from the British 
Museum, superintended the unrolling of 
the mummy, previous to which, he de- 
scribed the process of embalming among 
the Egyptians. The outer coffin in 
which the present remains were deposi- 
ted announced that it contained the body 
of ‘ Tennor-en Rhons, Priestess of Am- 
on,’ who was ‘dedicated to Osiris, pre- 
siding in the West, Lord of Abydos, 
that he would give Offerings for the sake 
of the Deceased.’ The lecturer began 
at the feet of the corpse to untie the lin- 
en bandages which enveloped it. These 
consisted of several hundred pieces, of 
the hue of wash leather, but capitally 
woven cloth, and in some parts not much 
discolored, and pretty strong. On one 
of the pieces, there was an inscription 
stating the age of the mummy to be 21 
years. On unlapping the bandages 
round the neck, the head fell off, and 
was found quite perfect, several of the 
teeth in front being still fixed in their 
sockets, one of them loose. The carti- 


lages of the ears were perfect, the dried 
flesh having the semblance of dark gin- 
gerbread. The body was disclosed with 
a vast deal more difficulty than the head, 
the embalmers having dipt it into the 
hot bitumen so long and so frequently 
as to destroy the flesh, and render the 
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of the company. 





Grad- 
ually, however, the toes appeared, all 
perfect, except the nails—the feet being 


skin and its envelope one mass. 


small, and very attenuated. ‘The mus- 
cles and the skin of the legs, and the 
cap of the knee, next became visible, 
and the hands crossed on the abdomen 
were traced after great labor. The hip 
bones, the shoulders, and the ribs, were 
exposed one after another, till at last the 
fully developed frame of a human being, 
3000 years old, lay exposed to the gaze 
Upwards of three 
hours were occupied in the process. 





A Boy reprovep By A Birp.— When 
quite young in my boyish days, I had 
watched some sparrows carrying mate 
rials to build their nests, (in the usual 
season) under the eaves of a cottage ad- 
joining our own, and although strict or 
ders had been issued that none of us 
should climb up to the roof of the hou 
ses, yet the birds’ eggs formed a temp 
tation too powerful to be resisted, and 
self gratification was considered rather 
than obedience. A favorable opportuni 
ty presenting itself, the roof of the house 
was ascended, and not only was the nest 
pillaged, but seized and carried away. 
It was soon stripped of its unnecessary 
appendages, that it might appear as neat 
as possible. Among the externals thus 
removed, was a piece of paper which 
had been a page of one of Dr. Watts’ 
Hymn books, and which, thrown away; 
had been taken by the poor bird, for the 
purpose of strengthening the nest or im 
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ereasing the warmth. A word or two 
caught my eye, and I unfolded the pa- 
per. Need I say that, boy as I was, I 
read these verses with to say the least, 
curious feelings ? 


‘Why should I deprive my neighbor 
Of his goods against his will ? 

Hands were made for honest labor, 
Not to plunder nor to steal. 


*‘ Guide my heart, O God of heaven, 
Lest [ covet what’s not mine, 

Lest I take what is not given, 
Guide my hands and heart from sin.’ 


Had the bird been able to read and 
reason, it could not have selected a text 
more appropriate for reproof and in- 
struction than this. What was contrived 
and done ‘ in secret’ was thus condemn- 
ed from the housetop. At all events, it 
ean do your readers no harm to remind 
them that when they do wrong, God 
sees them, and can send them reproof 
even by means of a bird. I have not 
forgotten the lesson presented to me by 
the leaf of paper which had been fixed 
to the nest of a poor sparrow. 





Combat between a Fox and Pike. 


Tue Pixs, from its fierce disposition 
and great voracity, has been called, not 
unaptly, the fresh-water shark; it is 
found in almost all of the fresh waters 
of Europe, and in those of the north of 
Asia and of America, being everywhere 
noted for the great rapidity of its growth. 

The head of the pike is large, flatten- 
ed in front, and compressed on the sides. 
The opening of the mouth is extremely 
deep, and extends as far back as the 
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eyes; the lower jaw is somewhat longer 
than the upper; the front-teeth on this 
jaw are strong but small, and every oth- 
er one is moveable. The upper jaw is 
furnished with teeth in front only, but 
the palate also possesses three rows of 
teeth, the two outer rows of which are 
very strong and turned backwards. As 
many as seven hundred teeth have been 
counted in the jaws of a pike, without 
including those which are found in the 
throat, and near the internal opening to 
the gills. The mouth of this tyrant is, 
indeed, every way formidable, for even 
the tongue itself is covered with teeth. 

This fish, in the course of the first 
year’s growth, attains the length of eight 
or ten inches, in the second, twelve or 
fourteen, and in the third, eighteen or 
twenty. It has been found as much as 
eight feet in length, and in the great 
fresh-water lakes of the north of Eu- 
rope, and the rivers of northern Asia, 
as for instance the Volga, specimens of 
four or five feet in length are far from 
rare. 

Among the extraordinary tales record- 
ed of this fish, the following is one of 
the most remarkable, and at the same 


-time, among the best authenticated. 


In 1497 a pike was taken at Kayers- 
lauton, in the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
which weighed three hundred and fifty 
pounds; a painting was made of this 
wonderful fish, which is preserved in 
the Castle of Lautern, and the skeleton 
was pseserved at Manheim. The em- 


peror Barbarossa had placed this fish in 
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' the lake in the year 1230, with a ring 
of gilded copper attached to it, so con- 
structed as to be capable of expanding 
with the growth of the fish. So that 
when taken, a period of two hundred 
and sixty-seven years had elapsed from 
the period when it had been reconsigned 
to the lake, encumbered with this singu- 
lar memento. 

As already observed, the pike is com- 
mon in all the rivers, lakes, and ditches, 
of the north of Europe, but it is much 
less seldom met with towards the south. 
It is said to have been introduced into 
England in the reign of Henry the eighth, 
when it was so rare that a Pike was sold 
at double the price of a house lamb in 
February, and a Pickerel (small pike,) 
for more than a fat capon. 

The instances of the voracity of this 
fish, are nurnerous ; for, not content with 
small fish and frogs, it will devour rats, 
young ducks, and occasionally much 
more formidable prey. In the History 
of Staffordshire it is stated that, ‘at lord 
Gower’s estate at Trentham, a pike 
seized the head of a swan, as she was 
feeding under water, and gorged so 
much of it as killed them both. The 


servants, perceiving the swan remain in- 


the same position for a considerable time, 
went in a boat, and found both swan 
and pike dead. 

Gesner says, that a famished pike, in 
the Rhone, fixed on the lips of a mule 
that was drinking, and was drawn ont 
by the beast before it could disengage 
itself. 





In December, 1766, a pike was caught 
in the river Ouse, weighing upwards of 
twenty-eight pounds, and was bought by 
a gentleman in the neighborhood for a 
guinea. When bpened, the cook found 
a watch with two seals attached to it by 
a black riband, in the body of the fish. 
These, it was afterwards discovered, had 
belonged to a gentleman’s servant, who 
had been drowned about six weeks before. 

Pikes are necessarily great destroyers 
of fish in ponds, but there are two de- 
scriptions of fishes, namely, the perch 
and the stickleback, which they are un- 
willing to attack; the sharp spines of 
their backfins sticking in the throat of 
the pike. 

An instance lately occurred at Ed- 
monton of a pike capturing'a sparrow, 
that was perched on the edge of a water- 
lily in a pond. The fish surprised the 
unsuspecting bird, by springing out of 
the water and seizing it by asudden snap: 


A singular encounter, which took’ 


place at Waldstein, between a pike and 
a fox, is commemorated in a German 
print, from which the engraving on the 
preceding page is taken. Some coun- 
try-people had taken a large pike, but in 
conveying it home during the night, it 
escaped. As it was a large fish, they 
returned with torches in search of their 
prize, and after some time found it on 
the grass, having fast hold of a fox by 
thenose. The fox, caught in this novel 
trap, endeavored in vain to escape, and 
it was not until the pike was killed, that 
it was possible to separate them. 
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Pikes are in the habit of basking in 
the sun, when they float upon the sur- 
face of the water; at this time they are 
sometimes shot, or taken by a noose of 
wire, fixed to a strong pole about four 
yards long, by which the wire, with 
great slowness, is conducted over the 
pike’s head, gills, and fins, and then 
hoisted with a jerk to land. 





Tue following may be called a polite 
or unostentatious compliment. 

Louis XIV. was told that lord Stair 
was one of the best-bred men in Eu- 
rope. ‘I shall soon put him to the test,’ 
said the king: and asking lord Stair to 
take an airing with him, as soon as the 
door of the coach was opened, he bade 
him go in: the other, instead of decli- 
ning the honor in favor of the sovereign, 
bowed, and obeyed. The king imme- 
diately said, ‘the world is in the right 
in the character it gives you: any other 
person would have troubled me with cer- 
emony.’ 





‘No.’ Thecelebrated John Randolph, 
in one of his letters to a young relative, 
says, ‘1 know nothing that I am so anx- 
ious you should acquire as the faculty of 
saying ‘no.’ You must expect unrea- 
sonable requests to be preferred to you 
every day of your life, and must endeav- 
or to deny with as much facility and 
kindness as you acquiesce. 





On the 25th of February, 1823, a span 
of horses ran away with a sleigh from 


the five-mile house on the old Schenec. 
tady (N. Y.) road, and were not found 
till the 17th of March following, when 
they were discovered in a swamp, about 
two miles from the tavern. One of the 
horses having been thrown down, had, 
in this situation, eaten off half the neck. 
yoke and the tongue of the sleigh. He 
was dead. The other was alive, having 
remained twenty days, during the most 
inclement part of the season, without 
food or water, except what he obtained 
from browsing in the short space of a 
few feet, without shelter. Both horses 
were still in the harness, and the arti- 
cles in the sleigh were found as they 


had been left. 





THERE now reside in Walton county, 
Florida, a man and his wife whose uni- 
ted ages are two hundred and twenty- 
nine years. The old gentleman’s name 
is Daniel Campbell. He was united to 
his present wife ninety-four years ago, 
in the Isle of Sky, in Scotland. He 
emigrated to this country several years 
before the revolution, and was about fif- 
ty years old when it commenced. He 
is now 117 years old, and his wife 112. 





Latour Mavsoure lost his leg at the 
battle of Leipsic. After he had suffered 
amputation with the gréatest courage, 
he saw his servant crying, or pretending 
to weep, In a corner of the room, 
‘None of your hypocritical tears, you 
idle dog,’ said his master ; ‘ you know 
you are very glad, for now you will 

ave only one boot to clean instead 
of two.’ ” 





Solutions of Charades on p. 232. 
SHADOW. MESOPOTAMIA. 

































































THE COMMON GREENLAND WHALE. 


Interesting Account of a Whaling Voyage in the Aretic Sea. 


Tue ship Endeavor, of 370 tons, sailed 
from Whitby in March 1835, amply provi- 


ded with every necessary for the object of 


her voyage, and the comfort of her crew. 
She was well doubled and fortified, that is, 
she had extra planking on her frame, and 
was strengthened at her hows, interiorly by 
additional timbers, and outwardly by iron 
plates, &c. to enable her to resist the tremen- 
dous pressure of the ice in which she might 
be enclosed. She was so rigged as to admit 
of rapid and easy maneeuvreing, it frequently 
happening that but a few men are left on 
board at a time, when every resource of skii- 
ful navigation must be employed either to 
Ss sepr. 1843. 


keep in sight of the boats, or to avoid im- 
pending danger from ice. 

Her first destination was the harbor of 
Lerwick in the mainland of the Shetland 
Isles, where most Whalers stop for the pur- 
pose of completing their complement of 
hands, pf receiving their final equipment of 
stores, and of making several arrangements 
for their ulterior object, such ‘As taking down 
all useless Ss appendages to the masts and rig- 
ging, and setting up a crow’s nest.* 


* The crow’s-nest is a cylindrical frame, about four 
and a half feet long, and two and a half in diameter, cov- 
ered with canvass, open at top, and having a planked bot- 
tom, with a trap hole left in it, hy which the nest is en- 
tered. It is fixed to the top-gallant mast-head, and is in- 
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Having completed these preparations, the 
Endeavor finally sailed on the 3rd of April 
with a favorable wind, and proceeded on her 
course for Davis’s Straits. As soon as they 
had arrived in the latitude where they ex- 
pected to meet with fish, the boats were got 
in readiness for instant use, and every prep- 
aration made for action. 

The boats were arranged three on each 
side, and slung from the davits, so that any 
one, or all, could be lowered in a minute, on 
a signal being given thata Whale was in 
sight. The Whale-boat is from twenty-four 
to thirty feet in length; it is built to unite 
the properties of being easily managed and 
rowed with speed, and yet to endure consid- 
erable strain and heavy seas. A boat’s crew 
consists of seven or nine men, and carries 
about eight hundred weight of whale-lines 
and implements: the boats are broad in pro- 
portion, to resist the efforts of the animal 
when diving, which would otherwise drag 


tended to screen the person looking out, from the fatal 
effects of a Northern blast. It is necessary to station 
gome one in such a situation when among ice, as a shi 
can only make her way through, or avoid coming into col- 
lision with it, by taking advantage of every movement 
among the distant masses; and it is from such a comman- 
ding height alone that these can be seen in time enough 
to allow of the proper maneuvreing. Added to which, 
the Whales, being sooner seen from the crow’s-nest at a 
greater distance, preparations for their pursuit can be 
made in time. 


Hence, every one on board takes his turn to watch, and 
has to pass several hours in this situation, with perhaps 
a north easterly wind blowing hard, and the thermometer 
from fifteen tu twenty degrees, or more, below the freez- 
ing-point ; when, if it were not for such a shelter, notall 
his ardor or resolution could save him from death. 


The crow’s-nest is provided with a seat, and recesses 
to hold telescopes, a speaking-trumpet, signal-flags, a ri- 
fle, with its ammunition, and lastly, with a, moveable 
screen, which can he shifted round the top, ® keep the 
wind from the observer’s head, which must be exposed 
above the canvass shelter, while he is looking out. The 
use of the trumpet, signals, and telescope, will be easily 
comprehended ; but our readers may not so soon conjec- 
ture that of the fowling-piece, in a situation where the 
most keen sportsman could not hope to employ it on game 
of the usual kind. The fact is, that from this elevation, 
a Narwhal may be seen and shot at, which might escape 
observation from the deck, or which could not be hit from 
the lower level, partly owing to the effectual resistance 
water presents to a ball fired iuto it so obliquely, and 
partly to the deception occasioned by refraction, under 

game circumstances. 


them under water, an accident of not uncom. 
mon occurrence notwithstanding. 

Each boat, when equipped for use, is pro- 
vided with two harpoons, six or eight lances, 
and five or seven oars; a small flag to be set 
up at the stern as a signal when a Whale jg 
struck ; a tail-knife, used for cutting the fing 
of a dead Whale; a rest, on which the har- 
poon is laid to be ready for instant service; 
an axe, to sever the line if necessary; a 
small bucket for bailing the boat and holding 
water to wet the running line, to prevent the 
friction from setting the boat on fire ; a grap- 
nel, boat-hooks, snow-shovel, and a few other 
articles. ‘The largest boats are also furnished 
with a small windlass fixed across the thwarts 
for the purpose of winding up the line which 
has been carried out by a Whale, after the 
animal is killed. Sometimes a harpoon-gun 
for discharging the weapon from is used, this 
being a short gun mounted on a swivel near 
the bows of the boat; but it is by no meang 
generally used in the best appointed vessels, 

The harpoon is prepared for use by hav- 
ing a piece of rope eight or nine yards long 
spliced round the shank, the swelling of 
which, made to receive the handle or stock, 
keeps the rope from slipping off. The other 
end of this rope is made fast to the stock, 
which being put into the shank with suffi- 
cient firmness to retain its place during the 
cast, is nevertheless shaken out by the mo- 
tions of the wounded Whale. The object 
of this arrangement is that the hold of the 
barbed harpoon may not be endangered by 
the motion of a long lever like the stock, and 
this latter, by being fastened to the harpoon, 
helps to indicate the situation of the Whale 
beneath the water, as it floats on the surface 
and is not lost. 

Every harpoon is stamped with the name 
of the ship, that in case the Whale gets 
away and the harpoon is recovered by some 
other vessel taking the animal, the right of 
ownership may be determined. After these 
preliminaries the point and barbs are cleaned 
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and sharpened, and covered with canvass or 
oiled paper to preserve it so till it is put into 
the boat and attached to the line for imme- 
diate use. A weapon thus prepared is said 
to be spanned in. 

The Whale-lines are made of the best 
hemp and in the most careful manner. They 
are about three-quarters of an inch in diam- 
eter, and are in lengths of 120 fathoms, six 
of which spliced together are put on board 
each boat, making a total length of 4320 
yards. The harpoon being attached at one 
end, the rest of the line is coiled with the 
utmost regularity in the compartments of the 
boat, and the end is provided with an eye or 
loop, to allow of another length being added 
on from another boat if necessary. 

The common Greenland Whale averages 
from fifty-five to sixty feet in length, and 
about thirty or forty feet in girth; its skin is 
smooth and dark-colored; the tail, though 
short, is often twenty or twenty-five feet 
broad; the head is enormously large, and 
has no neck; the upper jaw is furnished with 
a series of laminw, attached to the bone, in- 


stead of teeth. These lamin are what we 


call whalebone, and are fringed on their low- 
er edges with hair, and form, when the ani- 
mal partly closes its mouth, a kind of screen, 
or sieve, which allows the exit of the water, 
but retains the small sea animals and fish 
which is drawn into the cavity, and which 
constitute its food. The eye is dispropor- 


tionately small, not much exceeding that of 


an ox; yet the animal possesses a tolerably 


good sight, and its hearing is described by” 


Captain Scoresby as not so dull as we might 
be led to imagine, from the total want of 
any external appearance of an ear. 

On the 23d, the master, who was in the 
crow’s-nest, gave a signal to those on deck, 
that a fish* was in sight. Two ‘crews’ in- 


bd uf ay hardly remind our senegs pee: wr ip _ 
terms fishery, &c. ate technically applied to the 
Whale, they are inapplicable as when speakiag of the 
Seal or the Walrus; the Whale being no more a fish 
than the latter. 


stantly leaped into their boats, which in less 
than a minute were lowered into the water, 
and were off in pursuit ; and in consequence 
of several more Whales being discovered, 
the first were speedily followed by two other 
boats to support and assistthem. The boats 
first despatched rowed for a large field,* near 
to which the animal had been seen, every 
man keeping an anxious lookout for its re- 
appearance, which, fortunately for the suc- 
cess of the chase, took place about a quarter 
of a mile ahead. Great silence was pre- 
served, the weather being so tranquil at the 


time that there was danger lest the noise of 


the oars, however skilfully and smoothly 
pulled, would alarm the Whale, the steerer 
signalled to the crew to rest on them while 
he sculled the boat up to the animal by 
means of the oar always used, on these oc- 
casions, to steer with, instead of a rudder. 


-But the distance had been under-estimated, 


and before the boat was near enough to jus- 
tify the harpooner in casting his weapon, the 
short period of time which the Whale re- 
mains at the surface elapsed, and the animal 
again disappeared; but from the direction 
in which it was lying, and from the eddy 
raised as it glided beneath, the crew were 
enabled to follow without losing much way. 
They rowed however full two miles before 
the whale rose to the surface ; and when it 
did so, it was found to be nearly at equal dis- 


tances between three of the boats, two of 
which had now joined the first in pursuit of 


this, the largest of those Whales which had 
been seen from the nest. All eager in the 
chase, approached with like caution; and 
when one of them succeeded in running 
close upon the creature, the two others were 
not thirty yards from it. 


* A field of ice, is a continued mass of it, so extensive 
that its bounds cannot be seen from the mast-head. A 
floe, is a smaller field, not exceeding half a mile ora mile 
in extent. When it is met .with in smaller pieces it is 
termed drift ice, and when drift ice floats, adhering to- 
gether for a great extent, the whole is termed a pac 
open or sailing ice admits of a vessel or boat making ¢ 
way through it without difficulty. 
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WHALE TOSSING A BOAT. 


The harpooner threw his weapon with 
such strength, that it buried itself nearly to 
the stock in the blubber, and his crew pre- 


pared for the event, backed water with their 


oars so altogether, as to put themselves out 
of danger; but one of the others was less 
fortunate. In the convulsive agony of the 
wound, the Whale, which was a full-grown 
one, turning half round ina second before 
it dived, with a blow of its tail tossed the 
boat which was nearest, and the crew with 
their oarsand tackle were set floating. The 
third boat instantly proceeded to their assis- 
tance, and thus the first, or fast boat as it is 
termed, was left without that support so ne- 
cessary on the occasion. The steersman 
hoisted the signal-flag, and the rowers raised 
one oar after another to indicate their want 
of more line: the whale had instantly dived, 
and the harpooner, though he had cast a 


coil or two of the line round the bollard*, to 
retard by its friction the motion of the ani- 
mal, was apprehensive that all the line in 
the boat would be run out before a new line 
could be brought up; and unless he cast it 
off to the great risk of losing the whale, he 
would also incur the danger of being dragged 
beneath the ice-field, towards which the an- 
imal was speeding with a velocity that, al- 
lowing the line to run out, dragged the boat 
through the water which it ploughed into a 
furrow, rising on the gunwales on each side 
nearly high enough to fill it. 

The moment the signal of a fast boat 
was seen from the deck of the Endeavor, the 
watch raised the cry of ‘a fall, a fall,’ and 

* A short stout post, set up near the stem of the boat 
for this purpose. Such is the friction of the line while 
running round this post that it often envelopes the har 


pooner in smoke, and the wood would burst into flame 
water were not constantly being thrown on it and the rope. 
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the crews of the remaining boats, who were 
taking their rest, rushed on deck with their 
clothes in their hands, and scrambling in, 
were lowered down, thus unprepared to en- 
counter the severity of a frost which sank 
the thermometer almost downto zero. The 
rowers were content to keep up their animal 
heat by their vigorous exertions to get up 
with the fast boat, exertions stimulated by 
the increasing urgency of the signals from 
it for help; but as there was three miles to 
row, and a good deal of bay-ice which had 
formed in the night retarded their progress, 
they were unsuccessful. The harpooner in 
the first boat seeing that his comrades could 


not come up in time, and finding himself 


within a few yards of the field which he had 
allowed the boat to approach thus closely in 
his anxiety not to lose the fish, was compelled 
to yield to circumstances ; and immediately 

seized the axe, and cut the rope on the gun- 
wale just in time, for even then the impetus 
carried the boat against the ice, with a shock 
that threw every one from their seats, and 
stove in the bows on the starboard side. 

The crew scrambled out on the ice, and 
having secured their lances and other tools, 


succeeded in mooring the boat to the edge of 
the field, with her head raised high enough . 


to prevent her from sinking, and then waited 
till other boats would come to their relief. 
With that perfect indifference to danger 
which characterises persons accustomed to 
it, they employed themselves in killing with 
their lances a few seals which were reposing 
on the surface, and whose retreat to the wa- 
ter they intercepted. 

The boats which had hastened to their 
help, as soon as they saw what had happen- 
ed, namely,that the Whale had for the time 
got off, and that the boat was damaged, 
though the men were safe, thought it more 
advisable to leave them in their present situ- 
ation for a short time, to proceed to aid in the 
capture of another Whale which had been 
struck by one of their companions in the re- 





maining one of the two that first left the ves- 
sel. From the length of time that this boat 
had been engaged, and from the signals she 
had repeated for more line, it so happened 
that all four of the boats which were not dis- 
abled, had hasteged to the scene. Three 
had succeeded in harpooning the Whale be- 
fore the last came up; and such had been 
the eflorts of the fish to escape, and so long 
had it resisted the effects of the wounds in- 
flicted on it, that all three boats had their 
lines nearly run out, and one had a double 
set expended. 

When the new aid came up, the Whale 
had just riser for the last time, and exhaus- 
ted by its efforts* allowed the boats to draw 
upon their lines and come up close to it. 
They then attacked it with their lances, and 
despatched it in less than ten minutes. 

The prize was instantly secured by pas- 
sing a rope through two holes cut in the tail, 
with the knife made for that purpose, and 
the rope was then made fast to the bow of a 
boat. The lines were then cut loose and 
drawn in, with the exception of one which 
could not be seen; this it wouid have been 
necessary to sweep for, but as that would oc- 
cupy two boats, and it was desirable that 
they should proceed to assist in completing 
the capture of the first Whale, the line was 
abandoned for the time. Having therefore 
assisted in lashing the fins together across 
the belly of the fish, whieh always floats, 
when de: id, with that part uppermost, the 
three boats left one to guard the prize, till 
they could return to help to tow it towards 
the ship, and hastened to the field of ice on 
which their companions had saved them- 
selves. They soon succeeded in taking 
them off. The men were well, and found 


Y 


* A Whale, when struck, will dive sometimes to a 
depth of 800 fathoms; and as the surface of a large ani- 
mal may be estimated at 1500 square feet, at this great 
depth it will have to sustain a pressure equal to 211 ;000 
tons. The transition from that which it is exposed to at 
the surface, and which may be taken at about 1300 tons, 
to so enormous an increase, must be productive of the 
utmost exhaustion. 
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at about three hundred yards from the edge, 
the ice having broken into several portions, 
to the largest of which they had retreated. 

The Whale was then towed to the lar- 
board-side, and made fast to the ship by a 
combination of tackle which it would be vain 
to describe, but by which the body was raised 
as much out of the water as its enormous 
weight would admit of, and the process of 
flensing commenced. Themen having fixed 
spurs on the soles of their shoes to enable 
them to stand on the slippery surface of the 
Whale, and two boats, managed by one or 
two boys in each, having taken the knives, 
spades, &c. necessary for the operation, the 
harpooners, under the direction of the speck- 
stoneer cut away the blubber in large oblong 
pieces of from half a ton to a ton in weight; 
these were hoisted on deck by meansof speck- 
tackles. The boat-steerers cut each mass 
into pieces of about a cubic foot, which were 
passed down into the hold, and packed away 
for the present. 

When all the fat was removed from the 
belly, and the right fin cut off, the carcass 
was turned over by means of a powerful 
tackle attached to the mast-head, and worked 
by the capstan, and the operation renewed 


on the blubber of the upper part and the other* 
_ fin; and afterwardsthe lips, with the whale- 


bone, were detached by means of bone-spades, 
spikes, and knives. These masses of whale- 
bone, when got on the deck, were next split 
by bone-wedges into junks, containing from 
five to ten blades or lamine, each, and were 
stowed away. Having removed all the rest, 
and the other tackles being cast off, the re- 
mains were left to sink by their weight, until 
the swelling of the body, attendant on pu- 
trefaction, should again bring it to the sur- 
face, where for many days, it affords food 
to numbers of birds, sharks*, and bears if 
they can get at it. 


* ‘ During the flensing of the Whales, there were gen- 
erally a considerable number of Sharks in the vicinity of 
the vessel. One, more voracious than the rest, approached 
close to the side of the Whale’s carcass, and seized a 





The abundance of fish now on hand rep- 
dered the process of making off immediate- 
ly necessary. This consists in cutting up 
the blubber, which is stowed away, in free- 
ing it from all flesh and skin which would 
not yield oil, and which would injure ihe rest 
if left on, and then in finally packing it in 
the casks brought out for the purpose. 

The scene of bustle, activity, and hilarity, 
presented by the Endeavor, for several 
weeks was indescribable. The sight of the 
loathsome masses of fat, with the stench ari- 
sing from the hold, and from the casks when 
first open to receive the blubber, were more 
than the stomach of a landsman on board 
could relish; for notwithstanding the utmost 
exertions used in making off, the crew could 
not get one fish stowed and packed, be- 
fore another was ready for flensing. Every 
spare space between decks was therefore 
filled with blubber and whalebone, and a 
great part of the crew remained for many 
hours on the ice, to the lee of which the ship 
was moored, for the sake of the greater room 
it afforded for their operations. 

There was one serious drawback to the 
good fortune which the Endeavor met with, 
and that was the loss of three men during a 
long endeavor to work the vessel out of an 
extensive pack of heavy ice in which she got 
entangled; it had been found necessary to 
cuta passage through a large floe by means 
of ice-saws. ‘To warp the ship through this 
cut, an anchor was carried cut on the ice; 
the three men alluded to, had been particu- 
larly active and venturous on this occasion, 
and had, at imminent hazard, got across 
some drift-ice to haul on a hawser, when 
some sudden and unexpected current set the 
whole in motion,—a large piece was driven 
large piece of blubber which was ready to be hoisted on 
board. Before he could make his escape, he was struck 
by a harpoon, and attacked by spears,—a tackle was im- 
mediately fastened tu his jaws, and being hoisted on deck, 
his belly was ripped open, and the blubber recovered. 
The carpenter too stripped a considerable quantity of 
skin from his tail. Notwithstanding this rude treatment, 


he was no sooner let down than he swam away with great 


agility.’ (Laing’s Voyage. p. 104). 





against that on which the men were stand- 
mg; the concussion heaped it up in fearful 
confusion, and two of the men were crushed 
by a mass of many tons being literally 
forced over them. _ The third was driven 
into the water; and as the event had bro- 
ken up the hold of the grapnel, the ship be- 

n to drive, and the most strenuous efforts 
of all her crew were necessary to save her 
by getting out another anchor and securing 
her in a bight of the ice, which could alone 
afford her shelter during the commotion 
around her; it was two hours, therefore, be- 
fore the poor fellow could be brought off 
from the piece of ice he had managed to re- 
gain. The consequence was , that when he 
was brought on board he was quite inani- 
mate ; his clothes and hair were frozen to a 
mass, and had to be cut away from his body; 
and though, in consequence of the unremit- 
ted exertions, which for four or five hours 
were used to restore him, he recovered his 
senses, the effect on his constitution was fa- 
tal, and he died two days afterwards. 

The vessel had, after this, to contend with 
stormy weather, and all the perils of’ navi- 
gation among ice, in such circumstances, for 
nearly ten days; she however hanpily. es 
caped all serious injury, and managed to get 
clear of the ice. The end of the season ap- 
proaching, and the captain being content 
with his prize,—having taken in all five fish, 
made all sail homewards, where the vessel 
arrived safe after a short passage of three 
weeks. 





Fascinating Power or SERPENTS. 


Ir is a fact pretty generally known, that 
serpents prey upon birds; every farmer 
perhaps has ‘seen proofs of it; and from 
the manner of serpents catching the 
birds, they have been supposed to pos- 
sess a power of enchantment. The ser- 
pent chooses his situation, where he 
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lurks, sometimes perfectly still; while 
the poor victims, as soon as they see 
him, hover around in seeming agony, 
and dart frequently towards him, coming 
nigher at each repetition, till they are 
within reach of his fatal jaws. Buta 
late writer has ingeniously accounted 
for the circumstances on other principles. 

Having ascertained that birds taken 
in this way are those kinds which build 
their nests accessible to serpents, and 
that the season for this stratagem is 
while the birds are laying, setting, and 
nursing their young ones, and at no other 
time, he supposes that the bird, upon 
discovering so formidable a plunderer 
at the door of its habitation, and all that 
it holds dear in the most imminent dan- 
ger, is actuated, not by fascination, but 
by terror and distraction. A helpless 
bird grows courageous, and ventures 
her own life for that of her young; she 
begins her attacks upon the snake at first 
at a considerable distance, and, not be- 
ing able to tease or frighten him away, 
grows bolder and bolder in her attacks 
on the cunning foe. Void of all precau- 
tion, she makes desperate efforts to drive 
him away and perishes in the attempt ; 
whilst the serpent destroys, first the pa- 
rent, and then the eggs or young ones. 





Home. 


We are born at home, we live at home, 
and we must die at home ; so that the 
comfort and economy of home are of 
more deep, heartfelt, and personal inte- 
rest to us, than the public affairs of all 
the nations in the world. 
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Tue Castle and Mansion of Haw- 
thornden, in Edinburgshire, is situated 
on a lofty and almost perpendicular rock, 
on the banks of the North Esk, not far 
from Roslyn Castle. Its architecture is 
very massive, particularly that of the 
keep ; and in former times, before the 
invention of gunpowder, the edifice was 
capable of resisting the attacks of a hos- 
tile force for a considerable time. Du- 
ring the frequent affrays that occurred 
in the turbulent times of border warfare, 
it became at times a place of temporary 
refuge. 

The rock on which the mansion itself 
is built contains many singular caverns, 
which have been excavated in the sub- 
stance of the stone. The entrance to 
these caverns is in the perpendicular 
side of the precipice, at a great height 
from the surface of the water. There 
is a descent of twenty-seven steps cut 
on the face of the rock, and from the 
lowest of these, a board, about five or 
six feet in length, is laid, so as to reach 
the last of eight other steps, at the top 
of which is the mouth of the caverns. 
In the court-yard there isa well of great 
depth, which is pointed out to visiters 
as communicating with one end of the 
gallery in which many of the excava- 
tions are situated, so that the inmates of 
these caverns could not only draw water 
for themselves at pleasure, but could be 
supplied with food from above by means 
of the bucket, 
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Scottish Scenery, and Old Castles, ’ 


Sir Walter Scott says, the ancient ex- 
cavations, there can be no doubt, from 
their amazing strength and difficulty of 
access, have been occasionally used by 
thieves and robbers, and sometimes by 
those who have stood forward to annoy 
the enemies of their country. When 
the English were masters of Edinburgh, 
in 1338, one Alexander Ramsay, with 
a chosen company of resolute young 
men, concealed themselves in the caves 
of Hawthornden, and issuing thence as 
fortuitous circumstances occurred, at- 
tacked small parties of the English, and 
plundered their quarters, spreading ter- 
ror to the very gates of Edinburgh. 
This happened in the reign of David 


the second. 


— 


The Tenant of North Cape. 


Professor Parrot, who returned to Pe- 
tersburg sometime since from a journey 
to the North Cape, thus describes his 
arrival there, in a letter :—‘ On this day 
we doubled the majestic North Cape, 
our boat looking like a nutshell at the 
foot of this stupendous natural rampart, 
which arose a thousand feet vertically 
above our heads. A _ bold experienced 
Norwegian here maintains himself and 
his family by fishing, and has pitched 
his quarters in a site about five wersts 
(or rather more than three miles) from 
the Cape; he gave us a hospitable wel- 
come upon our knocking at his door at 
midnight, the northern lights then shi- 
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ning full upon us, and billeted us in one 
of his little huts. It was warmed with 
drift wood laid in a little iron stove, and 
afforded us a couch composed of rein- 
deer skins, an old table, and one or two 
chairs. In truth, we were as safely and 
comfortably housed as we could possibly 
have expected to be so far north of the 
universal world.’ 





THE CRICKET. 


Tue people of the world are not yet 
so wise, but that future generations may 
be yet wiser. Every age adds to the 
common stock of knowledge. Nay, 
there is yet much to be found out with 
respect to the despised brute creation 
whom we spurn and maltreat. Half 
their qualifications, instincts, and pecu- 
liarities are perhaps still unknown. 
That Rome was saved by the cackling 
of geese is notorious to all who have 
been at school, but that the chirping of 
a cricket should save a naval expedition 
appears more wonderful. ‘Take it in 
the words of Mr. Southey :-— 

Cabeza deVaga sailed with three ships 
for La Plata. When they had crossed 
the line they found themselves short of 
water, and endeavored to make the near- 
estland. Three days they stood towards 
it. A soldier who had set out in ill 
health, had brought a grillo, or ground- 
cricket with him from Cadiz, thinking 
to be amused by the insect’s voice, but 
it had been silent the whole way, to his 
no little disappointment. Now on the 
fourth morning the grillo began to ring 


its shrill rattle ; scenting, as it was im- 
mediately supposed, the land. Such 
was the miserable watch which had been 
kept, that upon looking out at this war- 
ning, they perceived high rocks within 
bow-shot; against which, had it not been 
for the insect, they must have inevitably 
been lost. 

The Romans paid all proper respect 
to their geese, appointed them apart- 
ments in the temple of Juno, and ma- 
gistrates to provide their meat; but we 
do not hear that the Spaniards had the 
gratitude to canonize the cricket. No- 
body has noticed the poor cricket, except 
Goldsmith in the Hermit. 


Around in sympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tries; 

The cricket chirups in the hearth; 
The crackling fagot flies. 





CURIOUS CUSTOMS. 


Waite among the Japanese is the 
mark of mourning; and black that of 
joy. They mount their horses on the 
animal’s right side, so that it would ap- 
pear that they were left-legged, if not 
left-handed. They salute neither with 
their head nor with their hand, but with 
the foot. In the house they wear their 
finest clothes, and lay them aside when 
they go abroad. A Japanese nobleman, 
when accused and convicted of any 
crime, thinks it a degradation to solicit 
pardon; he only endeavors to obtain 
permission to destroy himself, or to per- 
mit some one of his friends, who isa 
gentleman of his own grade, to perform 
the part of his executioner. 
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Many hundreds of years ago, a wild coun- 
try in the neighborhood of Ghilaun was gov- 
erned by a young, but sensible Mouse, who, 
assisted by his prime minister, a cunning 
Fox, exercised dominion over all the beasts 
and reptiles in his vicinity. Intelligence 
was one day brought to the king, that a 
Camel, belonging to a caravan which had 
lately passed through the wilderness, had 
sunk under his burden, and had consequently 
been left behind by his owners. The Fox 
proceeded to inform his monarch, that the 
Camel, having recovered from his fatigue, 
had been for many days roaming through 
that part of the wood, which formed the 
pleasure grounds belonging to the palace, 
and eating whatever pleased his taste, with- 
out asking permission of any one; ‘and,’ ad- 
ded he,, ‘if some means be not immediately 
taken to make him aware of his error, others 
will follow his example, and the king’s au- 
thority will be at an end.’ 

The royal Mouse praised the vizier’s zeal 
and prudence, and commanded that the 
Camel should be brought before him; and 
the Fox having undertaken to effect this, set 
out immediately in search of the intruder, 
and having found him sleeping, he cunningly 
passed the mahar, or bridle, through his nos- 


trils, and led him to the imperial court. The 


Camel, however, was not so deeply impressed 
with the Mouse king’s dignity and greatness 
as he should have been ; and, after browsing 
a little among the royal evergreens, he very 
coolly walked away again, without saying 
‘good bye to any one.’ 

The Mouse, deeply offended at this indig- 
nity, turned to the Fox, and upbraided him 


LL 


The Mouse King, a Fable from the Persian. 


for having been the cause of it; ‘for,’ said 
he, ‘had you not advised me to meddle with 
the stupid animal, (who is not worthy our 
notice), he would‘never have appeared at 
our court, nor thus degraded us in the eyes 
of our subjects. Be not angry with your 
slave, replied the vizier Fox, for though the 
beast has behaved thus rudely, I will under- 
take to reduce him to submission, and will 
bring him upon his knees before your Maj- 
esty, to ask pardon for his crime. Grant me 
but a little time, and I will compel him to 
submit to be ranked among the humblest of 
your majesty’s dependants. 

A few days after the camel’s first visit to 
court, as he was roaming at ease through 
the woods, he began to browse upon the 
overhanging branches of a tree, and the 
string of his mahar becoming entangled in 
them, he renmined with his head suspended 
intheair. In this position he was discovered 
by the Mouse and his vizier, who laughed 
at him, and taunted him on his helpless sit- 
uation. ‘ Wretched creature,’ said the Fox, 
‘hadst thou not raised thy head so high, and 
moved so proudly through the king’s do- 
mains, thou wouldst never have been caught 
in this snare; promise instant submission, or 
you shall remain where you are till death 
terminate your sufferings.’ 

‘Have pity on me,’ said the Camel, ina 
supplicating voice, ‘1 have committed great 
crimes, but I entreat pardon; release me, 
and I will prove myself a faithful servant in 
future.’ 

The Mouse, on hearing these words, cut 
the cord which detained the unfortunate an- 
imal, and swelling with exultation, bade him 
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follow to the palace, where he was desired to 
guard the royal apartment while the king 
slept. 

It so happened, that some of the servants 
of the prince of Ghilaun, seeing the Camel 
without any visible owner in the forest, led 
him to their master’s stables; and the Mouse 
being informed of this, addressed the king’s 
servants when they came to cut wood on the 
following morning, and insisted that the an- 
imal should be restored. 

The woodcutters, surprised at the terrible 
speech of the Mouse, who threatened to de- 
clare war immediately, if his demand was 
not complied with; and who spoke with so 
much anger, that they really thought he 
would jump out of his skin, repeated what 
they had heard and seen to their prince, who 
treated the matter with contempt, and de- 
sired his courtiers not to talk of it. 

The king of the mice, receiving no answer 
to his demands, prepared for war ; and col- 
lected an army so immense, that the whole 
face of the country was covered by it. The 
Fox directed all its movements; and by his 
orders, the enemy’s treasury was in a very 
short time undermined, and all the gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones which it contained, 
conveyed secretly to the Mouse’s camp. 
As soon as this was accomplished, the Fox 
determined, if possible, to raise an army of 
men, who might assist the king in carrying 
onthe war; and meeting by chance with an 
old soldier, who, with his dependants, was 
travelling in search of employment, he thus 
addressed him :— 

‘Brave soldier! if you desire to engage 
in honorable warfare, and to receive the rec- 
ompense due to valor, enter into our service, 
and you shall be most liberally rewarded. 


See, here is gold, and we are possessed of 
immense treasures hidden in the earth, which 
shall be distributed freely to all who render 
us assistance.’ 

The soldier, induced by the sight of the 
money, hastened to collect a great number 
of his countrymen, whom he concealed in 
the wood, and having provided them with 
all necessary arms, he communicated to the 
Mouse king and his vizier, his plan of attack, 

In the mean time, the prince of Ghilaun, 
being secretly informed of the preparations 
which had been made against him, prepared 
for resistance. It was very ridiculous, he 
said, and very provoking, to be compelled to 
wage war against a mouse ; but some steps 
must be taken. Therefore, ordering out his 
troops, he commanded his storehouses to be 
opened ; but, alas! when the treasury was 
unlocked, nothing but empty sacks, and 
mice-eaten chests were to be found. When 
the state of the royal purse became known, 
many of the soldiers deserted ; but the prince, 
having contrived to satisfy a large number 
with promises, marched them to the field of 
battle, where they pitched their tents, and 
awaited the charge of their enemies. 

Soon after dusk, however, an immense 
swarm of mice entered the camp, and while 
the soldiers slept, they gnawed their bridles, 
stirrup-leathers,drum-heads, and bow-strings, 
and everything else that consisted either of 
cloth or leather. Having accomplished this 
in silence, they returned to their own camp; 
and the Mouse king, drawing out his human 
allies, commanded them to advance, and at- 
tack theirenemies. Great was the confusion 
in the prince of Ghilaun’s camp, when the 
troops, hastening to form in battle array, dis- 
covered the mischief that had been done to 
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their saddles, and even to their clothes, from 
which all the fastenings had been gnawed. 
Panic-stricken, they threw down their arms 
and fled before the sabres of the enemy. 
The prince escaped with much difficulty to 
his citadel, leaving the plain covered with 
his tents and royal equipage, and with the 
dead bodies of his followers; and, finding 
himself deserted by most of his attendants, 
he sent an ambassador to the Mouse king, 
imploring that he might continue to govern 
his kingdom under his most gracious protec- 
tion, and offering to do homage, and to kiss 
the toe of his conqueror. The Mouse, how- 
ever, greatly to his credit, restored tothe van- 
quished monarch, all that remained of his 
treasures; and desired fhe ambassador to in- 
form him, that he had not waged war for 
the sake of conquering his dominions, but 
merely to enforce the restitution of the Cam- 
el, which had been unjustly taken from him. 

The prince of Ghilaun immediately or- 
dered a golden cloth, beautifully adorned 
with jewels, and embroidered in the most ele- 
gant manner, to be placed upon the Camel ; 
and a silken mahar, ornamented with dia- 
monds, and other precious stones, being pas- 
sed through his nose, he was led back to the 
conquering Mouse, who received with great 
dignity, the humble apologies of the van- 
quished prince, and condescended to grant. 
shim a free pardon. He then dismissed his 
human allies, and retired peaceably to his 
palace in the wood. 

Had the prince of Ghilaun beena wise 
man, he would never have despised his ene- 
my, however contemptible he might have 
appeared. By restoring the Camel, (which 
was but of little value), he might easily have 
avoided all the evil that happened to him; 
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or had he considered the king of the mice 
worth repelling, in the first instance, a few 
Cats would have been sufficient to prevent 
the approaeh of his soldiers to the treasury ; 
and without the gold, which they there ob- 
tained, they could’ never have engaged hu- 
man assistance, nor have brought upon their 
enemy, any of those disasters, which caused 
his humiliation and disgrace. 
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In every city, town, and street, 
Tis ten to one, but me you meet; 
A shelter now to travellers’ toils, 
A nuisance now of noisy broils ; | 
A lamb or lion, buck or bear, | 


A dragon fierce, or angel fair, - 


These different characters I wear ; 
Sometimes adorned in shining gold ' 
Splendid and brilliant to behold ; 

A bowl of punch, or bunch of grapes, 
A mason’s arms with scarfs and capes ; 
A golden key, or horse and chaise, 

A shining bell, or phenix blaze ; 

A useful horse, or warrior bold, — 
These various forms on me behold; 
But though exalted as a chief, 

I'm often gibbeted like thief, 

Or hung in chains in great jismay, 


Like finger-post, at each cross way. A.B. 





Iam a word of eight letters. My first and 
8th is an-article; my Ist, 8th, and 5th, is a 
small insect; my 8th, 7th, Sth, 6th, 7th 8th, 
is a whim; my 5th and 6th is a pronoun ; 
my Ist, 3d, and 2d, is the name of a fairy 
queen; my 7th, 8th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, is a 
strong vegetable ; my 5th, 7th, 2d, Sth, and 
4th, is the name of a small bird; my 2nd, 
Ist, 8th, form a part of the human family ; 
my 5th, 7th, and 8th, is the height of fash- 
ion; my whole is what often makes a great 
man. s. D. 


Solutions are requested. 
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Norweeian Poritensss.—Norway is 
a cold, dreary, barren abode, yet Mr. 
Laing, a late traveller, thus speaks of its 
friendly inhabitants :—‘ I like the polite- 
ness of people in this country ; the pul- 
ling off hats or caps when they meet ei- 
ther Strangers or friends. The custom 
is universal: common laborers, fisher- 
men, private soldiers, salute each other 
with a bow, and do not merely touch the 
hat, but take it off. This is carefully 
taught to the children, and even the 
schoolboys bow to each other in the 
streets. Such a custom is not to be 
laughed at; it has a harmonizing effect. 
The exterior form of good-will, although 
but a form, introduces a pause before 
any expression of ill-will or passion can 
be indulged. There is something good 
even in the forms of goodness; and it is 
not unimportant, that, though only me- 
chanical, they should be observed by the 
very lowest class in their ordinary inter- 
course.’ A Norwegian is also as sin- 
cere and hospitable as he is polite. 





‘Tue lion shall lie down with the 
lamb,’ says the prophet; and perhaps 
some may suppose this scarcely more 
astonishing than the following anecdote. 
In 1821, a shoemaker in Edinburgh 
while engaged in cleaning the cage in 
which he kept a lark, left the little door 
open, and the bird flewaway. The lark 
was a great favorite, and its loss much 
regretted. But it may be imagined 
what was the surprise of the family, 
when about an hour afterwards, the 





household cat, belonging to the same 
person, made its appearance with the 
lark in its mouth, which it securely held 
by the wings over the back, in such a 
manner that the bird had not received 
the least injury. The cat, after deliver. 
ing her precious charge into the hands 
of the owner, looked up to those who 
were observing her, mewing and pur- 
ring, as if to attract attention and com- 
mendation for her exploit. The lark 
was replaced in its wiry prison, and was 
soon employed in the same noisy cheer- 
fulness as before its singular adventure, 


_———----—— 
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From rosy bowers we issue forth, 

From east to west, from south to north ; 
Unseen, unfelt, by night, by day, 

Abroad we take our airy way ; 

We foster love and kindle strife, 

The bitter and the sweet of life ; 

Piercing and sharp, we wound like steel— 
Now smooth as oil, those wounds we heal; 
Not strings of pearl are valued more, 

Or gems enchased in golden ore ; 

Yet thousands of us, every day, 

Worthless and vile, are thrown away. 

Ye wise, secure with bars of brass 

The double doors through|which we pass; 
For, once escaped, back to our cell 

No human art can us compel. L. G, 


A Solution is requested. 





Wuat Adam did in Paradise, invert, 

Then you will see by whose deceptive art 

He was ensnared, which proved his overthrow, 
Exchanging life and bliss, for mis’ry and woe. 


Transpose the same, to you ‘twill then declare 
How stood an ancient, chaste, and modest fair, 
To meet the partner of her fature life, 

To whom she proves a virtuous, faithful wife, 


Join these to letters in an insect’s name, 

Inserted in proper places in the same; 

You'll find a word which christian proselytes know 
Before the hely fane of Christ they bow. 


A Solution is requested, 
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Women of New South Wales weeping over a Grave. 


Ir, in describing the character of the 
Australian savages, it was an object to 
paint them in the most miserable light, 
one might dwell largely upon the sub- 
ject of the annexed sketch, which rep- 
resents three black women weeping over 
a grave. 

Nothing indeed, can be more pitiable, 
nothing more striking, than to witness 
the lamentations of the natives over the 
dead. ‘They appear terror-stricken by 
a power they know not of, and cannot 
account for. At the natural decease of 
one of their tribe, the men appear bewil- 
dered in their imaginations, they shout 
furiously, and make wild exclamations. 
By fierce countenances and violent ges- 
tures, they seem to defy and threaten 
the spirit orenemy who had come amongst 
them, while the women, on the other 
hand, assembling together, rend the air 
with their pitiful and lamenting yells. 

The above scene I can only describe 
as I witnessed it, which struck me as 
being a most melancholy spectacle. [ 
had left my camp one morning to recon- 
noitre some ground near Mount Wayo, 
in Argyle, and after travelling for an 
hour, I crossed a rather steep grassy 
ridge, and descended into a rich forest- 
flat, between the hilis, of some extent. 
Bent on following the valley upward, P 
had proceeded about a quarter of a mile, 
when my attention was attracted by 
sounds of human voices, wailing in wild 
and melancholy strains. I listened at- 


tentively, and the more I was struck 
with the peculiarity of the noise. Hav- 
ing made for the direction from which 
the sounds proceeded, I soon perceived 
before me three native black women, and 
rode up to them. They were sitting 
round a mound of earth, with their heads 
depressed and nearly touching one anoth- 
er, nor did my presence at all disturb 
them, or rouse their attention, but_they 
remained in the same postures, and did 
not even look up. 

I waited some time in astonishment 
observing their actions, and listening to 
their horrid lamentable yells. They 
were each of them striking their heads 
with a tomahawk, holding that instru- 
ment in their right hand, and wounding 
particularly the upper part of the back 
of the head. Their hair was besmeared 
with blood, which I could perceive trick- 
ling down behind their neck and ears. 
I called t6 them loudly but in vain. De- 
termined, if possible, to find out the 
cause of the extraordinary scene before 
me, I dismounted, and'tethered my horse 
at a little distance, and allowed them to 
remain undisturbed, while I took notice 
of the tomb and place around. The 
mound might have been about three feet 
high*; it was shaped as a dome, and 
built of reddish clay: it was surrounded 
by a kind of flat gutter or channel, out- 


* I have never heard of one of these mounds being ex- 
amined, or whether they contain anything; they appear 
however, to be formed with as much care and trouble as 
we may imagine a native to possese 
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NATIVE WOMEN WEEPING OVER A GRAVE, 





side of which was a margin, both formed 
of the same material. The staves of 
the women were leaning upon it, and 
their nets, with their contents, thrown 
aside. 

The appearance of the place was 
agreeable, though lonely and sequestered, 
and trees of various descriptions orna- 
mented the rich pasture on the ground. 
The trees all round the tomb were 
marked in various peculiar ways, some 
with zigzags and stripes, and pieces of 
bark otherwise cut, as shown in the en- 
graving. 

Having satisfied myself with the ap- 
pearance and locality of the place, I 
went up and pulled one of them by the 
cloak, and succeeded in making her look 
up. But when she did, I may safely as- 
sert, that it would be impossible to be- 
hold a more miserable, and I may add 
frightful, creature. She was the picture 
of utter wretchedness, anguish, and des- 
pair. Her face was covered with blood, 
and tears were falling fast in succession 
down her cheeks, as was the case with 
the others. She muttered something to 
me which I could not understand, then 
dropped her head again, and commenced 
wailing as before, in all the bitterness 
of agonizing grief.* 

Such excessive weeping could only 
arise from natural affection, and regret 
for the loss of a departed relative. But 
what they utter, or for what reason they 


* They weep in this way, wailing and cutting their 
heads, until they bea pefectly exhausted, and can 
shed tears no longer. 


sEerT. 1843. 
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wound their heads, is yet a mystery and 
unknown to us. It is impossible to say 
therefore, whether they invoke the dead, 
as able to hear beyond the grave, or 
whether the gashes in the head are in- 
tended to soothe’the departed spirit. 

These tombs, or raised graves of the 
natives, are but seldom seen in the inte- 
rior, and it is very probable that they are 
intended only to honor the burial-place 
of a chief on some particular occasions. 

It isa custom however among the 
women, at particular times, to weep over 
these graves, which they invariably do 
in the manner above stated, and they 
are no doubt, the relatives of the dead. 

In some instances these graves have 
been of necessity removed by settlers, 
but the spot is always remembered and 
wept over in the same manner. Asa 
proof of this, I some time afterwards saw 
some women weeping as described, by 
the corner of a garden near a gentle- 
man’s house on Mulwarn Plains, who 
informed me that there had been the 
grave of a native at that spot. 

The method of their disposing of their 
dead is generally as follows, (and al- 
though few have ever witnessed the bur- 
ial of a native, still, the spot having been 
known, the corpse has been seen in the 
grave after burial):—The body is re- 
moved to the place appropriated for its 
burial ; the head is then bound down by 
strings of bark, close and nearly between 
the knees; the two hands are fastened 
behind each ancle, so that the body is 
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forced into a crouching form, and takes 
up as little space as possible. The 
grave, or hole, is made just large enough 
to admit the body, and deep enough to 
allow rather more than a foot of earth 
above it when interred. The body is 
buried naked, with the exception of the 
bandages of bark with which it is con- 
fined, and the cloak, spears, and other 
weapons of the deceased, are claimed, 
and become the property, I believe, of 
the chief. 





MIDNIGHT TERRORS. 


Many midnight adventures, if they 
could be explained as easily and as for- 
tunately as the following anecdote, 
would no doubt prove as harmless when 
brought to light. A rabbit fancier was 
transporting one hundred rabbits from 
the coast of Fife to occupy a warren in 
one of the western islands. Stopping 
at an inn, he hired an empty room for 
their accommodation for the night, at 
Cupar, and putting them into it, giving 
them greens and food, he shut the door ; 
took supper, and went to bed. A gen- 
tleman arrived soon afterwards who, 
having also refreshed himself, retired 
to rest, which happened to be in a room 
contiguous to that occupied by the rab- 
bits; though he knew nothing of the 
circumstance. About the middle of the 
night, in the midst of his sleep, a gale 
of wind arising, the door between his 
room and the rabbits, not being locked, 
suddenly burst open, and the whole of 
the frightened animals rushed from their 





own room into the gentleman’s, some 
running over his face, hands, legs, and 
many of them seeking shelter under the 
blankets and bed. ‘The traveller, thus 
strangely and suddenly assailed, was 
much alarmed, and roared out lustily 
for help, but for a long time no help ap. 
peared, their keeper and every one else 
being asleep in distant rooms. Think. 
ing himself surrounded by a thousand 
evil spirits, which he found on all sides 
wherever he turned, he at length dis 
covered his chamber door, and opening 
it ran down stairs naked in the dark. 
The rabbits however, as much frightened 
as the gentleman, finding a new avenue 
of escape, ran down stairs before him, 
beside him, behind him, and between 
his legs; and it was not many minutes 
before the entire occupants of the inn 
were in an uproar. When the landlord’s 
candle was lighted, nothing appeared 
but the prostrate traveller, who had fal- 
len down. The rabbits had dispersed 
and hid themselves in different parts of 
the house. Cologne waters, spirits, &c, 
were brought to recover the fainting . 
gentlemau ; but it was not till the rabbit 
man appeared, and found his favorites 
flown, that any one could comprehend 
what had happened, or what preternat: 
ural hobgoblins had been seen. 





GOOD ADVICE. 


Zeno thus addressed a garrulous 
youth :—* Nature gave us two ears and 
one mouth; plainly intimating that we 
might hear much, and talk little.’ 








Tue annexed engraving represents 
one of those detached blocks so frequent- 
ly found upon the eminences of the el- 
evated tfact in which granite always 
appears, at the surface. It is to be seen 
on the summit of Carnbrae, a short walk 
only from Redruth, and a better exam- 
ple of the kind of appearance that it pre- 
sents could hardly be desired. The sur- 
face of the rock is hollowed into several 
basins; between the higher and lower 
basins is a communication by an open 
breach in their common separation ; 
sometimes the depth of this breach is 
the same as that of the upper basin, and 
thus that basin is completely drained ; 
in other cases, a second and a third are 
in the same manner left dry. Occasion- 
ally, a small cistern of the clearest wa- 
ter is found in those hollow places; a 
striking circumstance to the beholder, 
both from the nature of the contrast and 
the seeming improbability of such an 
occurrence. It must be remarked that 
the surface of the whole rock, and par- 
ticularly of the interior of these basins, 
exhibits a decided water-worn appear- 
ance; and not unfrequently a consider- 
able sediment is found in these little 
wells, evidently derived from the wear- 
ing of the rock. 

A remarkable circumstance in the 
present case is the situation of the block, 
which seems to occupy a slanting posi- 
tion, and might be expected at any in- 
stant to slide downwards; its surface of 
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support too, in comparison with the 
whole block, is very small, and these cir- 
cumstances make it a curious and inter- 
esting example of equilibrium. The 
cause of this state of rest being pre- 
served, is to be seen in the excess of 
that portion which lies over the surface 
of support, above that which extends be- 
yond that surface; as long as that ex- 
cess exists, the body of the rock will rest 
in its present position, but should one 
or more of the basins on the unsupport- 
ed part be worn very deep, the connex- 
ion of the outside mass may become so 
thin, as to be unable to bear the weight 
of that mass, and it will be snapped 
asunder as a thread would be were a 
pound weight to be hung upon it. In- 
stances of this very fact may be observed 
in the midst of the fragments that lie 
scattered around their parent mass. 

In the parish of Kirkmichael in Scot- 
land, there is a very remarkable rock- 
ing stone. It stands on a flat-topped 
eminence, surrounded at some distance 
by steep rocky hills. It rests on the 
plain surface of a rock, level with the 
ground. Its shape is nearly square, and 
its weight is reckoned at three tons. 
It touches the rock on which it rests 
only in one line, say nearly from one 
corner diagonally or across to another 
corner. By pressing down either of the 


extreme corners, a rocking motion is 
produced, which may be increased se 
much, that the distance from the ground 
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is a full foot. When the pressure is ta- 
ken off, the stone will continue to rock 
till it has made twenty-five or more vi- 
brations from one sidé to the other, be- 
fore it settles in its naturally horizontal 
position. Both the lower side of the 
stone, and the surface of the rock on 
which it rests, appear to be worn and 
roughened by mutual friction. 

A rocking-stone of still larger size a 
few years since was to be seen in Rox- 
bury. It stood within a mile or two of 
Boston, and could be rocked when put 
in motion to an elevation or depression 
double or treble that of the rock above 
mentioned, with a single finger. The 
rock, as might be expected from the 
number of its visitors, was thrown down, 
but its size and weight may be ascer- 
tained as it still continues in a prostrate 
position near its former site, on what is 
called the Roxbury public farm. Pro- 
fessor Silliman was among its visitors, 
and has given an engraving and descrip- 
tion of it in its erect position, in Silli- 
man’s Journal, or Magazine. 

Another rocking-stone stood between 
Boston and Salem, near the eastern turn- 
pike road, a few years since. 





Penknife Anecdote. 


Tue advance in all mechanical arts, 
during the last score or two of years, 
has perhaps been as great qs the im- 
provement in government and morals. 
The temperance cause and the cause of 
equal rights are of the most importance ; 


PENKNIFE ANECDOTE. 
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but ingenuity of every kind is surpri- 
sing and deserves admiration. The cut- 
lery and military implements of Spring- 
field in Massachusetts can perhaps now 
vie in splendor, in temper, in metal, and 
finish, with those of Sheffield, London, 
and Birmingham. When Sheffield a 
few years ago became famous for its 
cutlery, a very curious knife, calculated 
fora great number of uses, was executed 
with great care, and sent to the Cutlers’ 
Company in London. This was con- 
sidered as a bravado, or as challenging 
the ingenuity of the cutlers of London. 
On one of the blades was splendidly en- 


graved the following mechanical lines : 
‘Sheffield made 
Both haft and blade ; 
London, for thy life 
Show me such another knife.’ 


The London cutlers, to show that they 
were not inferior to their northern breth- 
ren in ingenuity if not in poetry, finished 
and sent down to Sheffield a penknife 
containing only one well-tempered blade, 
in which was a cavity, and in the cavity 
a piece of straw, fresh and unsinged. 
Some lines on the blade mentioning 
this fact, the Sheffield cutlers were in- 
duced to break it, when, true enough, 
they found a straw as described in the 
London lines, and, unable to account for 
the manner in which it was conveyed 
there, as well as there inability to imi- 
tate this trial of skill, they candidly 
confessed themselves surpassed in inge- 
nuity, by the London cutlers. 


The foundation of a good education should 
be Jaid in the Nursery, says Mrs. Trimmer. 
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The Basket Maker, a Tale from the French. 


Many years ago, there dwelt in the neigh- 


‘ borhood of Paris, a young person, recently 


come into possession of immense property ; 
and who from his earliest childhood had 
been surrounded by every luxury that wealth 
could procure. He had scarcely reached his 
twenty-second year, when he became at- 
tached toa yery beautiful and amiable young 
lady, the daughter of a rich merchant; and 
having discovered that his affection was re- 
turned, he lost no time in asking her father’s 
consent to their union. 

‘Sir,’ replied the old merchant, when he 
had heard his request; ‘I will willingly give 
you my daughter, when you can prove to 
me that you possess the power of supplying 
all her wants.’ 

‘Can you doubt it, my friend ?’ answered 
the young squire: ‘my large property is am- 
ply sufficient to procure her every luxury, 
and there is not in all France a more elegant 
chateau, or more beautifully situated, than 
mine.’ 

‘I do not deny that such is the case,’ was 
the reply; ‘but your elegant chateau may 
be burnt to the ground; your lands laid 
waste, and taken from you, by conquering 
armies, or by the intrigues of your neighbors. 
You may yourself be banished at a word 
from your country, and deprived of all your 
possessions. No: if you really love my 
daughter, you will, for her sake, make your- 
self master of a trade: for I will never suffer 
her to marry one who cannot, if all other 
means should fail, provide her with the ne- 
cessaries of life by his own manual labor and 
skill.’ 

The young Frenchman strove for a long 


time to persuade the father of his beloved to 
retract his determination, but without sue- 
cess; and finding at length that he had no 
alternative, he sent for a basket-maker, and 
promising him a liberal remuneration, desired 
to be instructed in his business. 

After practising with great care and per- 
severance for several months, he became a 
tolerably skilful workman ; and when his in- 
structer informed him that he could teach 
him no more, and that he would at any time 
be able to earn his daily bread by this occu- 
pation, he hastened with joy to claim his 
bride, and inform her father that he had ful- 
filled the conditions imposed upon him. At 
the old gentleman’s request, he constructed, 
in his presence, baskets of various kinds, be- 
sides several other useful articles of canes 
and rushes; and no further objections were 
made to the marriage. 

For many years the young Frenchman 
and his wife lived happily together, and the 
former often laughed in secret at the ridicu- 
lous fancy of his father-in-law, and at the 
circumstances under which he had labered 
for his bride. But he soon ceased to ridicule 
the old man’s care and foresight. 

France was invaded by a powerful army, 
which marched to the walls of Paris. All 
the chateau and estates in the neighborhood, 
were burnt, piliaged, and destroyed, and their 
inhabitants compelled to seek refuge in dis- 
tant parts of the country. In one short year, 
our wealthy gentleman was reduced to the 
greatest poverty. 

He contrived for a long time to support 
his family upon the small sum of money 
which he had saved from the general ruin; 
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but this resource at length failed him, and it 
was then that he remembered the trade 
which he had been compelled, so much 
against his own inclination, to learn; and 


- gathering courage, from the circumstances 


of this being entirely unknown in the town 
to which he had_,fled for refuge, he applied 
himself diligently to work. Hisamiable wife 
assisted him in some branches of his busi- 
ness: she prepared the osiers or canes for his 
use, his children carried the baskets and other 
articles, and sold them in the market-place 
of the town. 

In this manner he supported his family 
in comfort, if not in ease, and supplied all 
their wants by the labor of his own hands, 
till, peace returning, he again took possession 
of his estates, which, in a few years were re- 
stored to their former beauty and value. 





Enigma. 

Tue President and his suite drawn 
by six horses; the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association; one hundred veteran 
survivors of 1775; eighty barouches, 
each drawn by four or six white horses ; 
the mayor, aldermen, and common coun- 
cilof Boston; seventy-five independent 
uniformed companies ; thirty civil and 
benevolent associations ; the New Eng- 
land Society of New York, 1000 strong; 
half a New York regiment, of 200 guns; 
twenty-seven lodges of masons, with 
banners and emblems; two lodges of 
odd fellows, with banners and emblems ; 
six temperance, total abstinence, and be- 
nevolent societies of Irishmen; twelve 
companies of artillery; one hundred 
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lancers on white horses; 100 naval of- 
ficers; 300 military officers ; 1000 civil 
officers; 10,000 citizens in procession ; 
300,000 spectators, ladies, gentlemen, 
children ; 27 toasts in honor of Bunker 
Hill; 600 boxes of strawberries ; 700 
pine-apples ; 2700 oranges ; 200 bottles 
of cider; 100 gallons of lemonade ; 50 
boxes of bunch raisins ; 3000 nosegays; 
300 canary birds; 27 mocking birds, 
thrushes, and bobylinks; 10,000 flags 
and streamers of every gay color; 27, 
000 hams, and neats’ tongues; 1 million 


of radishes: the 17th of June, 1843; 
all these things may be expressed by a 


liquid in common use, and of only one 
syllable. Please expound it. 


The Birds and the Snakes. 


** Not a sparrow shall fall to the ground without your 
heavenly father knoweth it.” 


Hap Providence left the feathered 
tribe unendowed with any particular in- 
stinct, the birds of the torrid zone would 
have built their nests in the same un- 
guarded manner as those in our country ; 
but in India the lesser species having a 
certain prescience of the dangers that 
surround them, and of their own weak- 
ness, suspend their nests at the extreme 
branches of the trees ; conscious of in- 
habiting a clime replete with enemies to 
them and their young ;—snakes that 
twine upon the bodies of the trees, and 
apes that are perpetually im search of 
prey; but, heaven-instructed, they elude 
the gliding of the one, and the activity 
of the other. Some form their pensile 
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nest in the shape of a purse, deep and 
open at top; others with a hole in the 
side; and others, still more cautious, 
with an entrance at the very bottom, 
forming their lodge near the summit. 

But the Tailor-Bird seems to have 
greater diffidence than any of the other 
feathered songsters; it will not trust its 
nest even to the extremity of a slender 
twig, but makes one more advance to 
safety, by fixing it to the leaf itself. It 
picks up a dead leaf, and, surprising to 
relate, sews it to the side of a living one, 
its slender bill being its needle, and its 
thread some fine fibres,—the lining being 
feathers, gossamer, and down. 

The color of these ingenious flying 
tailors is a light yellow, its eyes are 
white, its length is three inches, its 
weight three-sixteenths of an ounce; so 
that the materials of the nest, and its own 
size, are not likely to draw down a habi- 
tation that depends on so slight a tenure. 


‘It wins my admiration 

To view the structure of that little work 

A bird’s nest. Mark it well, within, without. 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 

No glue to join: his beak was all, 

And yet how neatly finished!’ 





Irish Scenery. 


Dunuvce Castle is a very extensive 
ruin, situated on a steep rock on the nor- 
thern coast of the county of Antrim, in 
Ireland. The rock on which it stands 
is completely covered with the buildings, 
so that the outer walls are flush with 
the face of the precipice. The rock it- 
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self is not surrounded by water, but is 
connected with the main-land by a stone 
ridge, a little higher than the surface of 
the ocean. The entrance to the castle 
was by the means of a bridge, formed in 
the following manner :—Two parallel 
walls were thrown across the chasm, 
about eight feet asunder: upon these, 
planks were laid across for the admission 
of visiters, and removed again immedi- 
ately afterwards. At present, one of 
these walls has fallen, so that the access 
to the ruins, is extremely dangerous, as 
it can only be effected by walking along 
this remaining wall, which is but three 
feet in width, and considerably injured 
by time. 

A singular superstition is attached to 
one of the chambers of the castle, in 
which the floor is always found as free 
from dust, as if it had been recently 
swept. But as no housemaid’s care is 
ever bestowed on the room in question, 
the uneducated inhabitants of the Castle 
and neighborhood, of course, sought for 
some supernatural solution to the case, 
and it was generally believed that a 
good-natured fairy was constantly in at- 
tendance, for the purpose of sweeping 
the neglected floor. The real cause of 
the apparent phenomenon, is the constant 
draft of air, which, rushing through the 
crannies of the rock, effectually carries 
off the dust’ before it has time to accu- 
mulate. 





Nothing is a trifle which leads the 
way to vice. 
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The Pedlar and the Pilgrim. 


On the sixth of February, 1825, an 
English travelling-carriage drove up to 
the post-house of Velletri, just as a large 
concourse of people, coming by the road 
over the Pontine marshes from Terraci- 
na and Naples, were approaching from 
the opposite side of the town. In the 
centre of the crowd appeared two gens- 
d’armes (or soldiers who patrole the 
road for the safety of travellers) on 
horseback, accompanied by a third, walk- 
ing by their side leading his horse, over 
whose saddle a large military cloak was 
spread, covering some sack or package 
thrown across the horse’s back. By this 
soldier walked a man apparently between 
thirty and forty years of age, dressed 
like the itinerant musicians from Genoa 
or its neighborhood, only instead of an 
organ, he carried on his back a pedlar’s 
box. 

The national silence of our English- 
man being over-ruled by curiosity, in re- 
ply to his numerous inquiries he heard 
the following tale :— 

On a lonely part of the Naples road, 
between Cisterna and Velletri, a pedlar 
was overtaken by a pilgrim, journeying 
towards the Holy City. After the morn- 
ing salutations, they mutually agreed 
company would render the way less irk- 
some, and therefore they would continue 
on their route together; and greatly did 
the pilgrim’s conversation lighten the 
burden of the pedlar’s well-filled box, 
whose contents he flattered himself would 


still escape the lawless grasp of the ban- 
ditti that continued to infest this road, 
and of whose depredations his pious 
companion appeared to entertain as vivid 
a horror as himself, relating an attack 
they had made upon a poor old woman 
returning from the Velletri market, only 
the preceding day, when they cruelly 
robbed her of the trifling sum she had 
obtained by the sale of her fresh eggs, 
and enraged at so small a booty, had 
shamefully beaten her and her poor pa- 
tient mule; nor did they leave her to 
her fate, until warned of the approach 
of a heavy Vetturino carriage, by the 
jingling of the horses’ bells, when feel- 
ing their party of two probably would 
prove inefficient against the contents of 
the coach, they prudently resolved on 
flight. With this, and many similar 
anecdotes, did the pilgrim beguile the 
tediousness of their route, interspersing 
his discourse with the names of all the 
distant villages seen perched on the 
mountain sides, the boundary of the Pen- 
tine marshes, until the pedlar inwardly 
congratulated himself, upon his good 
fortune in having met with so agreeable 
a companion, especially as the road now 
assumed a still more dreary aspect, with 
no sign of any living thing to break the 
long low plain, where stood the ruins of 
a Roman aqueduct, when suddenly the 
pilgrim, producing a stiletto from the 
sleeve of his palmer’s gown, comman- 
ded the astonished pedlar to deliver up 








his money, or he would instantly become 
a dead man. 

The poor pedlar, already half dead 
with alarm, replied, money he had none ; 
he had sent his little hoard from Naples 
to his mother in Genoa, and humbly 
begged his life might be spared, as his 
earnings formed her chief support. 

The pilgrim, however, proved inexo- 
rable, and replied, that he must have the 
contents of the box, and also the large 
silver buckles in the pedlar’s shoes,— 
buckles, that the good man’s vanity had 
tempted his purchasing at Rome,—sim- 
ilar to those worn by the better order of 
peasantry in the environs of that city. 

Seeing the case was desperate, no 
help being at hand, and preferring the 
loss of his buckles to that of his life, he 
replied, that he should have them, pro- 
vided ne chose to unfasten them from 
his shoes, for that he himself would nev- 
er give them. Whereupon the pilgrim, 
incautiously stooping to take the buckles, 
the pedlar anxiously seizing his oppor- 
tunity, wrenched the stiletto from his 
grasp, and with one vigorous blow 
plunged it up to the hilt in the pilgrim’s 
back, who fell heavily to the ground, 
and expired without a groan. 

Dreadfully alarmed at the result, the 
pedlar hastily threw down his box, and 
ran along the road, until met by some 
gens-d’armes riding their daily patrole, 
and who, observing his haste and disor- 
‘dered looks, concluded he was-escaping 
from the hands of justice, and immedi- 
ately seized him as their prisoner. On 
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hearing his story, however, they quickly 
repaired with him to the scene of his 
exploits, where they found the dead body 
of the pilgrim; and soon was the mys- 
tery explained, for beneath the holy garb 
of the palmer, they discovered the gau- 
dy dress of a bandit. Amongst other 
accoutrements usually worn by brigands, 
was a silver whistle; this, one of the 
soldiers incautiously applied to his lips, 
when, to the dismay of the party, four 
more of these lawless ruffians rushed 
from the ruined aqueduct upon the road, 
evidently expecting, from the signal of 
their chief, a rich booty was in store. 
For an instant the brigands gazed with 
astonishment upon the scene before them, 
when the sudden movement of one of 
the gens-d’armes in seizing his carabine, 
warned the robbers of their danger, and 
quick as thought they effected their es- 
cape, the random shots of the guards 
(taken so completely by surprise) failing 
in doing any execution. All that now 
remained was to convey the dead body 
of the brigand to Velletri, which accor- 
dingly was effected by means of the 
gens-d’armes’ horse, as we have seen at 
the beginning of this story. 

We have, in the preceding anecdote, 
an instance of the danger of confiding 
too suddenly in the specious appearance 
of strangers ; for though we hope our 
young readers may never be exposed to 
so fearful a risk as the poor pedlar, more 
especially under the garb of religion, yet 
we would warn them to bear in mind, 
through life, that wickedness, in order 
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to accomplish its purpose, will assume 
every disguise. A becoming urbanity 
to strangers is sanctioned by prudence; 
but confidence and good opinion should 
be withheld, until time and experience 
have matured the sterling value of those 
first pleasing impressions, so captivating 
to the young and inexperienced. 





The Water Spout at Sea. 
Tue Water-spout is thus described by 


those who have witnessed it. From a 
dense cloud a cone descends in the form 
of a trumpet, with the small end down- 
wards; at the same time, the surface of 
the sea beneath is agitated and whirled 
round,—the water is converted into va- 
por, and ascends with a spiral motion, 
till a junction is effected with the cone 
proceeding from the cloud; frequently, 
however, they disperse before the union 
takes place. Both columns diminish to- 
wards their point of contact, where they 
are not above three or four feet in diam- 
eter. In the middle of the cone forming 
the water-spout, there is a white, trans- 
parent tube, which becomes less distinct 
on approaching it, and it is then discov- 
ered to be a vacant space, in which none 
of the small particles of water ascend ; 
in this, as well as around the outer ed- 
ges of the water-spout, large drops of 
rain precipitate themselves. In calm 
weather, water-spouts generally preserve 
the perpendicular in their motion, but 
when acted on by winds, they move on 
obliquely. Sometimes they disperse sud- 
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denly, at others they pass rapidly along 
the surface of the sea, and continue a 
quarter of an hour or more before they 
disappear. 

Navigators have always, and very nat- 
urally, entertained great apprehensions 
of these meteors, and therefore they are 
seldom approached near enough to ena- 
ble accurate observations on them to be 
made. It is probable however, that in 
most cases they would not be productive 
of any serious injury to a vessel of any 
size. When they appear to be approach- 
ing, it is usual to fire one of the ship’s 
guns at them, which, by the concussion 
of the air, frequently disperses them. 
But, as the water-spout is only moved 
in space by the prevailing wind, which 
is equally acting on the ship, they are 
usually suffered to pass a-head or a-stern 
by a simple maneuvre ; or they dis- 
perse before’ they are near enough to 
excite any other emotion than curiosity 
and admiration. 


eo ee 


The Indians of California. 


Mexico extends from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific oceans, across the range of 
Rocky mountains or Andes, which are 
here called the Cordilleras of Mexico, 
and from Texas to Gautemala or Cen- 
tral America. 

On the western side of this vast coun- 
try is the peninsula of California, 900 
miles long, on the shores of the Pacific 
ocean, inhabited principally by tribes of 
Indians which may without injustice he 
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classed lower in the scale of mankind with vermin they are burnt. Although 


even than the Esquimaux. 


Equaily in- the country abounds with horses in vast 


animate and filthy in habit, they do not numbers, the indians make no use of 
possess the ingenuity and perseverance them.—MS. Journal of a Voyage. 


which their northern neighbors can 
boast; sullen and lazy, they only rouse 
themselves when pressed by want. 
Both sexes tattoo; they perforate the 
lobes of the ears, and wear in them pie- 
ces of wood four to six inches in length, 
ornamented with feathers; their head- 
dresses and waist-belts are also adorned 
with decorated wood and pieces of bone, 
teeth of animals, and mother-of-pearl. 
They use no pottery, nor earthen-ware, 
but work baskets so close as to contain 
fluids. The California Indians pay their 
adorations to an evil spirit, who is sup- 
posed to preside over everything, and 
whose displeasure they wish to avert 
by worship. This spirit is believed to 
be supreme, and unassisted in his office 
by inferior agents. They have a full 
conviction of a future existence, and ex- 
pect to enjoy happiness after this life in 
some delightful island in the sky, which 
happiness, being measured by their pres- 
ent ideas, consists in sensual gratifica- 
tion. Immediately after the breath has 
left the body, the corpse is burned with- 
out removing it from the spot; and the 
hut shares in the conflagration. 

The number of petty tribes is almost 
countless ; and what is singular, almost 
every tribe speaks a different language. 
Their huts are formed of stakes driven 
into the gronnd, generally circular, and 
thatched with straw, and when overrun 
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Fatal Curiosity, a tale. 


An azure Fly, one summer’s day, 
Came forth beneath the sun’s bright ray, 
To flit around from flower to flower, 
To visit garden, field and bower. 
His wings to feel the warmth he spread, 
Then suddenly he turned his head: 
‘Why have the rose trees thorns?’ cried he, 
‘This thought has often puzzled me. 
No other flowers that I have seen, 
Have need of darts like these I ween. 
Their points are sharp too, people say,— 
I’ll go and try this very day. 
I’ll peep too, into yon brown shell, 
For oft I’ve heard my brothers tell, 
Of snails jet black, with horned heads, 
Who in those dark cells make their beds. 
The bees tvo, that with humming sound, 
Flit up and down, and all around, 
What are they doing all the day, 
Flying from bud, to flower and spray ? 
Into their hive I’ll go and peep, 
Perchance they’!l all be fast asleep ; 
If so, their honey I will taste; 
See how they hum around in haste.’ 
An aged Daisy that grew near, 
Then cried: ‘ Bright insect, much I fear, 
Your curiosity will gain 
Its due reward, both grief and pain.’ 
‘Ah! no,’ the thoughtless insect said ; 
‘Good daisy, do not shake your head, 
Your words, no doubt, are very true, 
And wise, and learned, but adieu.’ 
And swift he flitted to a bower, 
Where flourished many a lovely flower. 
He stooped to kiss a violet pale, 
Then spread his light wings to the gale, 
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And fiutter’d on where tulips blow, 
And where the crimson poppies grow. 
At length, a scented rose he spied, 
And quick he hastened to her side, 
And peep’d beneath the leafy screen, 
Where many a pointed thorn was seen. 
Too near he ventured, and the dart, 


Soon made his wings with anguish smart. 
The Roses laughed: ‘ Begone,’ they said, 


‘Poor insect, hide your silly head ! 
The thorns are our defence ’tis true, 
Jo drive off curious flies like you.’ 
Away he fled; o’ercome with shame, 


His wings too drooping, hurt, and lame, 


He hid behind a Dock’s broad leaf, 
Bursting with anger, pain, and grief. 
But soon, alas! the pain once fled, 
Again he raised his drooping head, 
Forgot his sorrows, shook his wing, 
Nor thought again on Rosa’s sting. 
Just then, in peeping all around, 

He spied upon the verdant ground 
The very shell he longed to see, 
Lying beneath a cedar tree. 

‘Ha, ha!’ the silly insect cried, 

‘] now will see where snails abide. 
Your house, good sir, is open too, 

I'll peep within, to see how true 

Are all the tales they tell of you.’ 
The shell was low,—his wings he bent ; 
Narrow the door, yet on he went. 
‘Really,’ he cried, ‘this entrance-hall 
Is neat and clean, though rather small. 
I wish I had as nice a bower 

To shield me from a summer shower. 
I wonder where Sir Snail is gone ? 
And if he lives here all alone ? 

I think I’ll rest a little while, 

My time I here can well beguile. 

But what is that ?— Methinks I hear 
A noise it comes——’tis hear. 

If it should be, indeed, the Snail, 

My folly I may soon bewail.”’ 

As thus he spake, with anguished eye, 
Slowly he saw the Snail draw nigh. 











As near he crawled, he thought of death, 
And terror well nigh stopped his breath. | 
Close he approached—quite close,—when le’ 

O happy sight!—can it be so? 

An unseen power seized the Snail, | 
And drew him backward by his tail! i 
At first the little Fly scarce knew, 
Whether his safety could be true ; 
Then through the galleries he sped, 
Nor once he turned his silly head. 
Panting with fright he flew away, 

And ne’er again for many a day, 

Did curiosity assail, 

And o’er his wiser thoughts prevail. 

One morn, however, as he flew 

O’er gardens glittering bright with dew, 

He saw the bees,—now here—now there, 

Humming, and fluttering through the air , 

All busy, and on work intent, 

Till home at eve their steps they bent. 

Swift then his silver wings he spread ; 

He gazed not on the flowery bed 

That shone with buds of every hue-- 

With purple, crimson, white, and blue, 

But hurried on, to where the Bees 

In safety dwelt, ‘mid spreading trees. 

The hive is gained. Ah, silly Fly! 

Sad, sad will be your destiny ! 

Boldly he entered—gazed around,— 

Listened, but still he heard no sound. 

’Twas rather dark—he could not tell 

On which side lay the honey cell. - 

He moved a step :—“ No Bees,” he cried, 

“1’m sure within these cells abide ; 

I’m hungry too,—would I could find 

Some food here ready to my mind.” 

Scarce had he spoke, when darts and stings 

From furious Bees now pierced his wings 

Escape he tried,—’twas all in vain, 

Smarting and panting with the pain, 

He turned—he ran—to fly ‘he tried ; 

Then fluttered back from side to side. 

Myriads of enemies were there, 

Myriads still came the war to share. 

At length he fell, and many a dart 
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Pierced through the luckless insect’s heart ! 
His lifeless body then the Bees 

Dragged out, and threw between the trees. 
And there the mangled Fly was left, 
Cold, bleeding, and of life bereft. 

“ Ah!” cried the Daisy, who-still grew 
Beneath a widely spreading Yew, 
“Curiosity, poor foolish Fly ! 

Has caused you here alone to die. 

Had you restrained that odious vice, 

Which oft will Child and Fly entice, 

You still might be alive and well, 

Still ’mid fair buds and blossoms dwell ; 
But now, alas! your days are o’er, 

Your beauty we shall see no more : 

’T was curiosity that made 

The lonely grave where you are laid.” 





Infancy of Haydn.—An anecdote. 


Nature had bestowed upon Haydn a sono- 
rous and delicate voice. When residing, dur- 
ing his childhood, in the house of his cousin, 
for the purpose of being instructed in music, 
chance brought to the house Reiter, maitre 
de Chapelle of St. Stephen’s, the cat&edral 
church of Vienna. He was in search of pu- 
pils to recruit his children of the choir. The 
schoolmaster soon proposed his little relative 
tohim. He came; Reiiter gave him a canon 
to sing at sight. The precision, the purity of 
tone, the spirit with which the child executed 
it, surprised him; but he was more especially 
charmed with the beauty of his voice. He 
only remarked, that he did not shake, and 
asked him the reason, witha smile. The child 
smartly replied, ‘ tow could you expect me to 
shake when my cousin does not know how 
himself? ‘Come here,’ says Reitter, ‘1 will 
teach you.’ He took him between his knees, 
showed him how he should rapidly bring to- 
gether two notes, hold his breath, and agitate 
the palate. The child immediately made a 
good shake. Reiiter, enchanted with the suc- 


cess of his scholar, took a plate of fine cherries 





ROSIN BUBBLES. 


TRUTH. 





which the cousin had caused to be brought for 
his illustrious brother-professor, and emptied 
them all into the child’s pocket. His delight 
may be readily conceived. Haydn often men- 
tioned this anecdote, and added, laughing, that 
whenever he happened to shake, he still 
thought he saw those beautiful cherries.—Lzfe 
of Haydn. 
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Rosin Bubbles. 


Ir the end of a tobacco-pipe be dipped into 
melted rosin, at a temperature a little above 
that of boiling water, taken out, and held 
nearly in a vertical position, and blown 
through, bubbles will be formed of all possible 
sizes, from the size of a hen’s egg down to 
those which can hardly be discerned by the na- 
ked eye ; and from their silvery lustre and re- 
flection of the different rays of light, have a 
pleasing appearance, and will remain for 
months as perfect as when first formed. 
They often assume the appearance of a string 
of beads, connected by a very fine fibre. The 
permanency of these bubbles is ascribed to the 
sudden congelation of the rosin, thus imprison- 
ing the air by a thin film of solid matter, and 
preventing its escape. 





Trutn, like beauty, varies its fash- 
ions ; and is best recommended by dif- 
ferent dresses to different minds. 

There is no crime more infamous 
than the violation of truth ; it is appa- 
rent that men can be sociable beings no 
longer than they can believe each other. 
When speech 1s employed only as the 
vehicle of falsehood, every man must 
disunite himself from others, inhabit his 
own cave or castle, and seek prey only 
for himself. 





ANSWER to A.B.E.’s Enigma, page 242. 
TOBACCO. 
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The Monkey of New South Wales, 


TuEsg animals are common in New 
South Wales, and the accompanying 
sketch is a correct representation of one 
of them. They are generally found in 
thick stringy-bark forests, and are nu- 
merous on the ranges leading to Cox’s 
River, below the mountain precipices, 
and also in the ravines which open into 
the Hawkesbury River, as well as in va- 
rious other parts of the colony. They 
are called by some monkeys, by others 
bears, but they by no means answer to 
either species. I first took them to be a 
species of the sloth of Buffon, and so 
they might be, though they differ also 
in many respects from that animal; and 
I now think that these animals mostly 
resemble, and come nearest to, the loris, 
or slow-paced lemur of India. 

Having shot several, and caught them 
occasionally (with the assistance of the 
natives) alive, both young and old, which 
I have kept at the tents for some time, 
I am able, from what I have observed, 
to give the following description. They 
have four hands, having naked palms, 
which are armed with crooked pointed 
nails, exceedingly sharp, and rather long. 
They are covered with fur of a bluish- 
gray color, very thick, and extremely 
soft. It is darker on the back, and paler 
under the throat and belly, but slightly 
tinged with a reddish-brown about the 
rump. The nose is somewhat elonga- 
ted, and appears as if it was tipped with 
black leather. The ears are almost con- 


cealed by the thickness of the fur, but 
have inwardly long whitish hairs. The 
eyes are round and dark, sometimes ex- 
pressive and interesting. ‘The mouth is 
small, and they have no tail. Their 
countenance altogether is by no means 
disagreeable, but harmless-looking and 
pitiful. They seem formed for climbing 
trees, but they are rather slow in motion, 
and but moderately active. Like many 
other animals of the colony, they are 
drowsy and stupid by day, but become 
more animated at night, and when dis- 
turbed they make a melancholy cry, ex- 
citing pity. ‘They feed upon the tops of. 
trees, selecting the blossoms and young 
shoots ; and they are also said to eat 
some -particular kinds of bark. When 
full-grown, they appear about the size of 
a small Chinese pig. They are certain- 
ly formed differently from every other 
species of the quadrumana, and it is 
probable they possess different enjoy- 
ments. They are very inoffensive and 
gentle in manners, if not irritated. The 
first I ever saw of these animals was 
caught in a particular manner by a na- 
tive, and as we witnessed his manwuvres 
with considerable curiosity, it may afford 
some interest to relate the anecdote. 
We were ascending very early in the 
morning Mount Tourang, one of the 
trigonometrical stations in Argyle, when 
the native perceived a very large mon- 
key in the act of ascending a tree. He 
caught it, and being desirous of preser- 








ving the animal, we tied it with some 
silk kerchiefs to the trunk of a sma!l 
tree, intending to take it to the camp on 
our return. About sunset we were de- 
scending the mountain, and did not for- 
get the prisoner ; but lo! on arriving at 
the spot the creature was gone. The 
native shook his head, whistled, and 
commenced examining the neighboring 
trees, when presently he espied the an- 
imal perched upon, the top of a high 
tree, quite at home. ‘ Me catch the ras- 
cal directly,’ said the black, and proceed- 
ed first to cut a thin pole about ten feet 
in length. He next tore a long strip of 
ropy bark, which he fastened to one end 
of the pole, in the form of a loop or noose, 
after which he commenced climbing the 
tree in good spirits, and confident of suc- 
cess. The animal, on observing the ap- 
proach of his enemy, ascended higher 
and higher till he reached the very ex- 
tremity of the leafy bough on the top of 
the tree: while the native, mounting as 
high as he could safely go, could but 
scarcely reach him with his pole. For 
a long time he tried to get the noose over 
the head of the monkey, and several 
times when the native imagined he had 
succeeded, the monkey, at work with his 
fore-hand, would repeatedly tear it off 
and disengage himself. The poor ani- 
mal, as he looked down upon his per- 
plexing adversary, looked truly piteous 
and ridiculous, and we began to think 
that the black would fail in his attempt. 

The native, however, growing impa- 
tient and angry, ascended a step higher, 
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till the very tree bent with his weight. 
He tried again, and having succeeded in 
slipping the noose over the monkey’s 
head, immediately twisted the pole so as 
to tighten the tord.. ‘Me got him ras- 
cal,’ he exclaimed, as he looked down- 
ward to see the bes: way of descending. 
‘Come along you rascal, come, come, 
come,’ he cried, tugging away at the 
monkey, who seemed unwilling to quit 
his post. Down they came by degrees, 
the black cautiously managing his pris- 
oner, every now and then making faces 
at him and teasing him, with great ap- 
parent delight and satisfaction to him- 
self. We could not but observe the cau- 
tious manner in which he appeared at 
times to treat the monkey, but this cau- 
tion we soon perceived was never nec- 
essary, for when they had descended ta 
where the tree divided into two branches, 
the black endeavored to make the ani- 
mal pass him, so that he might have bet- 
ter command over him. In so doing 
the monkey made a sort of spiteful catch 
or spring at the native, but which he 
cleverly avoided by shifting himself to 
the other branch with great dexterity. 
At length however, both the man and 
the monkey arrived nearly at the bottom 
of the tree, when the latter, being lower- 
most, jumped upon the ground, got loose, 
and having crawled to the nearest tree, 
commenced ascending again. We seized 
him by the rump, but soon thought it ad- 
visable to quit our hold, when the na- 
tive sprung to his tomahawk, and threw 
it with such force as to kill him at once 
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Exaggeration ; or the Folly of telling Great Stories. 


Mr. and Mrs. Abbot had only one son. 
He was their youngest child, and their af- 
fection for him was unbounded. Though 
he is to be the Hero of this tale, we shall not 
introduce him to our young readers ; from 
his actions they may form their own opinions 
of his character, We shall only say that he 
was twelve years old at the time of which we 
are about to speak, and that his name was 
Gerald. 

One fine morning in the month of June, 
Gerald rose early: and when his parents 
came down stairs, they found him pacing 
backwards and forwards in the breakfast 
room, and looking out of the window every 
three or four minutes, as if anxiously watch- 
ing for some person whom he expected. He 
had the day before, with his mother’s per- 
mission, invited two of his neighbors, boys 
of about his own age, to spend the day with 
him; and he was not quite sure that they 
would not come to breakfast. Much to his 
disappointment, however, they did not arrive 
till nearly eleven o’clock, and he was just 
seizing his hat to go in quest of them, when 
a ring at the bell, and a loud happy laugh* 
from the other side of the door, announced 
that his long-expected friends were come at 
last. 

After showing his visitors nearly every 
thing he considered worthy of notice and ad- 
miration, Gerald led them to a large piece of 
water, which he said was a capital place for 
angling. He gave them very glowing ac- 
counts of his fishing exploits, and amused 
them with descriptions of the many despe- 
rate struggles he had had with large fish, the 
length of his arm and the weight of his body, 
and of his conquering and landing them at 
last. 

* And pray,’ said James Walton, the older 
of his friends, ‘ how do you manage to catch 
gach large fish here? the water is so shal- 
low, I should think none but sticklebacks and 


eels would venture near enough to the shore 
for you to reach them.’ 

‘Oh? replied Gerald, ‘ we have a boat, 
only it’s rather old and rotten; but it an- 
swers the purpose very well. We are to 
have a new one soon. Come with me to the 
boat-house, and I will show it you.’ 

A short walk along the margin of the lake 
brought them to a little low building, stand- 
ing partly in the water, and thatched with 
fern and rushes. It was in rather a dilapida- 
ted condition ; and the boat, which was haul- 
ed up on the shore, appeared also to have 
seen its best days. 

‘Why ” said Alfred Milman, the young- 
est of Gerald’s two guests, ‘ you don’t mean 
to say that you ever go in that boat 1 

‘ Yes, I do,’ said Gerald; ‘ why should 
not I ? 

‘ Because,’ replied Alfred, ‘1 should think 
it would sink with you.’ 

‘O?! answered Gerald, ‘there’s no fear of 
that. I gotinto it three or four days ago 
with the Talbots, who are both of them big- 
ger than you, and we pulled about for seve- 
ral hours, and only had to bale the water out 
now and then ; and I caught a beautiful large 
perch, twelve or fourteen pounds in weight! 

‘ Indeed,’ cried James ; ‘ then let’s havea 
pull now: if it held you and two boys bigger 
than we are, it will hold us ; let us try if we 
can’t launch it.’ 

* Not now,’ said Gerald ; ‘ bye and bye; 
‘but let us go and get my cross-bow. [ma 
capital shot, and very often bring down 
rooks enough before breakfast to make a pie 
of it; but you and Alfred shall have it to 
yourselves to-day, and you can shoot by 
turns. You can shoot flying, of course ! 


‘I shall shoot at a mark first,’ said James; 
‘ for practice.’ 

* And I also,’ said Alfred. 

* What ! exclaimed Gerald, ‘ shoot at a 
mark ? who can’t hit a mark ? you should 
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shoot at birds as I do. 
can’t you ? 

‘O yes,’ replied Alfred ; ‘ of course we 
can; but then the chances are, that we 
might shoot at them a long time, without 
hitting them ; so we'll shoot at a mark first.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Gerald, ‘as you please :’ and, 
having fixed a small piece of paper against 
the trunk of one of the walnut trees, the two 
boys began their practising. Gerald stood 
by and made his observations very freely on 
their want of skill; crying out when a shot 
went farther than usual from the mark, 
‘What can you be aimingat? Take care 
you don’t break the windows behind you,’ &c. 

James and Alfred bore his ridicule very 
good-naturedly ; and at length, when they 
found they could not hit the mark, begged 
Gerald to take a shot, and to show them 
how to hold the cross-bow. 

‘ This is the way,’ said he; ‘ raise the 
stock so that you may look along the barrel; 
and when you cannot see the mark—ird, I 
mean, for I never shoot at any thing else,— 
but I don’t see one now.’ 

‘O never mind,’ cried James ; ‘aim at the 
mark.’ 

‘No,’ said Gerald ; ‘ there will be a bird 
passing presently, I have no doubt.’ 

‘But why should you wait for a bird ? 
asked Alfred; ‘we want to see how to 
aim ata mark; and then we can learn <o 
shoot rooks afterwards. Try a shot at the 
paper.’ 

Gerald made many excuses, and looked 
about fora long time for a bird; but, as 
none was to be seen, he found himself com- 
pelled to aim at the mark. He did this with 
much reluctance, and Alfred and James 
winked at each other ; and when he pulled 
the trigger, and the bolt flew two or three 
yards from the tree, they both langhed a- 
loud. Gerald was very much mortified ; 
but he said that the bow was out of order ; 
that the tree was crooked ; and that he had 
not tried to shoot well ; and assigned a vari- 


I suppose you can, 
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ety of reasons for his failure, which only cau- 
sed James and Alfred to laugh the more. 
However, he was too good-natured to be an- 
gry with them ; and they sauntered away 
to the summer-house, where he proposed that 
they should tell-stories to each other till 
dinner-time. 

Gerald told his story first ; and then Al- 
{fred related an anecdote which he had heard 
from one of his school-fellows, and which 
amused his hearers very much. James was 
afterwards called upon for a story ; and, af- 
ter begging two or three minutes to think of 
one, he began as follows :— 

‘Once upon a time, there was a man’— 

‘ Indeed,’ said Gerald, finding that James 
had stopped short ; ‘ is that all ? 

‘ No,’ replied James ; ‘ but I’m afraid you 
must have heard my story before. It is an 
old fable ; shall I tell it or not ?? 

‘Yes. And if it’s one we both know,’ said 
Gerald, ‘ you can spin it out, and alter it; 
and perhaps we shan’t remember it.’ 

* Once upon a time, then, there was a man 
who had travelled to a great many different 
countries ; and who was very fond of telling 
every body all that he had seen, and all that 
he had done, while there. One day he was 
boasting of his exploits to a party of friends, 
who had assembled to witness the perform- 
ances of a leaping man. ‘ Ah!” said he, 
‘ these fellows jump well enough to be sure ; 
but they are not to be compared to the peo- 
ple of Rhodes. Ihave seen a man there, 
with two wooden legs, leap a distance of four 
yards with the greatest ease; and an old 
lady, who had no legs at all, jump over a 
wall six feet high, without any exertion. 
They are wonderful leapers, gentlemen ; 
yet, strange to say, I out-leapt them all.’ 

‘You ? cried the bystanders in astonish- 
ment. ‘ Yes, indeed,’ said the boasting fel- 


low ; ‘I took but a hop, step, and jump, and 

left the most active of them all behind me.’ 
‘Wonderful !’ said a little man who stood 

near ‘ perhaps then, sir,’ he continued, ‘ you 
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would be kind enough just to repeat that ex- 
traordinary leap ; it would be a great grati- 
fication to every one of us.’ 

* Why, I can’t exactly, just now,’ said the 
boaster ; ‘the fact is;—the fact is,—I—J/ 
haven't dined yet ;’ and he sneaked away, 
hooted and pelted by every one. 

The boys were much amused with this 
story: but Gerald did not laugh so loudly, 
nor so heartily as his friends; and rising 
suddenly, said he thought it must be near 
dinner time. ‘I don’t know what you’ll get 
to eat,’ he observed ; ‘ but’— 

*O, a rook-pie, I dare say,’ cried James ; 
‘a very good thing indeed.’ 

‘Very,’ said Alfred; ‘though there’s 
nothing J like so well as a slice of good large 
perch,—the larger the better,—twelve or 
fourteen pounds weight, is a good size; so 
no doubt we shall fare well.’ 

Gerald bit his lip, «nd inwardly resolved 
to try and conquer his inclination to exag- 
gerate. He was very fond of being thought 
a clever fellow, and liked to be able to do 
every thing; indeed, he had a very good 
opinion of himself, and tried te make others 
think well of him, by telling wonderful sto- 
ries of what he had done, and could do. He 
had thus acquired such a habit of exaggera- 
tion, that he seldom spoke the truth ; he 
never caught a fish without declaring after- 
wards that it was two or three times longer 
than it really was; nor did he ever learn a 
lesson in ten minutes, without asserting that 
he had done it in five. Yet Gerald would 
have been terribly shocked at being thought 
capable of a falsehood. He never denied a 
fault, to avoid its punishment ; nor would 
he,on any account, have told a deliberate lie ; 
but searcely an hour passed without some 
false statement, or thoughtless exaggeration. 

After Gerald and his young companions 
had dined, Mr. Abbot told his son, that he 
was sorry to take him from his friends ;_ but 
that they must amuse themselves for a cou- 
ple of hours, while he rode over to meet his 


uncle,who was about to leave England imme- 
diately, and who was to stop on his way to 
London, to dine at an inn in the town of Ep- 
ping. James and Alfred said they would 
play with the cross-bow till Gerald returned, 
and he and his father set out immediately. 
Their road lay through the park, and _ past 
the lake of which we have already spoken, 
They then rode along two or three shady 
lanes,and presently emerged upon the high 
road. On arriving at the inn, Gerald found 
his uncle already there, and was very glad 
to see him, though they had not much time 
to talk to each other. Mr. Abbot wished to 
have some private conversation with his 
brother-in-law, and desired Gerald to wait 
in the traveller’s room, until he should be 
sent for. After he had been there about ten 
minutes, a gentleman entered and called or 
a bottle of ale. He was a wealthy farmer, 
and one of Mr. Abbot’s tenants, and Gerald 
knew him immediateiy. 

After Mr. Sturdy had expressed his hope, 
that he saw our friend well, and that he 
got on nicely with his books at school ; 
and offended him very much, by asking 
how many poles there were to a furlong, 
and one or two other arithmetical questions, 
he offered him a glass of ale. Gerald than- 
ked him, but said he had just. dined. 

‘And how long have you been from 
school, young gentleman ? asked Mr.Sturdy. 

‘A fortnight,’ said Gerald. 

‘And you’re longing to go back, Pll be 
bound,’ continued the farmer. 

‘Ono,’ said Gerald; ‘ not at all: I have 
a month longer to be at home yet.’ 

Mr. Sturdy rose and walked to the win- 
dow ; ‘ By the by,’ said he; ‘ what pony 
is that you are riding to-day ? 

‘A new pony,’ replied Gerald; ‘ Papa 
sold Hotspur, and lam to have the money 
for him.’ 

‘Sold Hotspur ! cried the farmer in as- 
tonishment ; ‘what a pity! he was a beau- 
tiful pony, but too spirited for you perhaps; 
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—was not that the case?’ ‘No,’ an- 
swered Gerald; but he blushed as he spoke, 
for he felt that he was saying what was 
not true. 

‘What did he get for it? asked Mr. 
Sturdy ; ‘ thirty pounds?’ 

‘ More than that, a great deal,’ replied 
Gerald ; and he blushed again, for he was 
not sure about the price, and had reason 
to believe that it was less rather than more 
than the sum mentioned. ‘I will keep a 
bridle on my tongue,’ said he to himself, 
and he clenched his teeth: at that moment 
Mr. Abbot entered the room. 

‘Come, Gerald,’ said he, ‘say good bye 
to your uncle ; I fear it will be many years 


hefore you see him again” * ¥ ° 
As Mr. Abbot and his son were riding 


home, they overtook Mr. Sturdy, who was 
jogging along at a slow pace, upon his 
rough little hack. Some remarks upon the 
weather and the state of the crops led to 
a conversation between the two gentlemen. 
Gerald was much afraid that the farmer 
would ask his father the price he had re- 
ceived for ‘ Hotspur,’ and was very glad 
when they separated. As they approach- 
ed the lake, Mr. Abbot uttered a cry of 
astonishment and terror, and instantly spur- 
red his horse forward. 

‘Look there,’ he cried; ‘ ride after Mr. 
Sturdy, and call any one else you see to 
help; these boys will sink in that boat, and 
be drowned.’ Gerald turned pale as death, 
for he saw his two friends in the middle 
of the lake, in the rotten old boat, which 
was evidently sinking withthem. He had 
scarcely presence of ‘mind to do as his fa- 
ther had desired him. 

In one instant Mr. Abbot was at the wa- 
terside. He threw off his coat, and launch- 
ing the branch of a felled tree, that lay 
on the bank, plunged into the water and 
swam towards the two boys, driving the log 
of wood before him. 

The boat sank before he reached them, 
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James grasped an oar, and was able to 
keep his head above the water. Alfred 
rose once, and sank again ; again he rose 
and uttered a cry of agony, that for many 
days and nights afterwards, rang in bed 
ears of Gerald,+who had just then return- 
ed with the farmer to the water-side ; for 
the third time he rose, his eyes were clo- 
sed,—his mouth wide open, and the water 
rattled in his throat as he gasped for breath. 
He did not struggle now, but his head fell 
upon his shoulder, and when Mr. Abbot 
caught his hair in his hand, he was per- 
fectly insensible, and sinking for the last time. 

Mr Abbot could not swim well, and he 
had much difficulty in recovering the log 
of wood which he had quitted in his anxiety 
to reach the drowning boy. It was a provi- 
dential thing that Alfred was insensible at 
this time, or his struggles might have pre- 
vented his deliverer from swimming at all, 
and they might both have been drowned to- 
gether. Farmer Sturdy did not venture into 
the water, for he had never tried to swim; 
but he had much difficulty in preventing 
Gerald from doing so. He was, indeed, ob- 
liged to tie his hands and his feet together, 
or he would certainly have been drowned in 
the attempt to save his father. 

Though Mr. Abbott and the two boys were 
supported by the oar, and by the log of wood, 
they were dreadfully exhausted, and must 
have perished, had not the farmer’s large 
Newfoundland dog, who had previdentially 
accompanied his master, swam into the water, 
and towed them all three safely to the shore. 

Gerald thought that Alfred was dead, and 
so did his father; his pulse did not beat per- 
ceptibly, and he appeared not to breathe. 
Farmer Sturdy carried the poor boy to the _ 
house, pressing him to his bare bosom as he 
walked, to yield some little warmth, to the 
cold wet body ; : and every means was em- 
ployed to restore animation. 

Bitterly now did Gerald mourn his error ; 
well he knew, that had he noi falsely repre- 
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sented the boat to be safe, his companions 


» would never have ventured in it upon the 


lake. It was true, he and two other boys 
hagkgone out to fish in it only a few days be- 
fore, but they had not trusted themselves in 
deep water, and had been obliged to pull 
ashore again, before they had been afloat ten 
minutes. Never did any boy feel more mis- 
erable than he did, as he looked upon the pale 
fixed features of hispoor friend. He felt that 
he would gladly lay down his life, to see him 
open his eyes again, and to hear him speak. 

Gerald scarcely remembered that his fa- 
ther and James Walton were both very ill 
also; but he hung over the bed of this poor 
child, and wept, and called upon his name, 
and chafed his hands with terrible anxiety 
and suffering. 

O! what a throb of joy he felt, when he 
saw those heavy eyelids raised; how his 
whole frame thrilled with delight, as the bo- 
som heaved, and a long drawn sigh told that 
life was not fled for ever. He would have 
watched all night by his bed-side, and gazed 
upon the pale face, gradually recovering its 
color, and listened for the first words that fell 
from the poor boy’s lips, had he been allowed 
to do so; but at his mother’s desire he now 
left the room ; his heart overflowing with un- 
utterable gratitude to God, and at the same 
time with humble penitence and sorrow, for 
the deep sin which had caused so much anx- 
iety and pain both to himself and others. 

Gerald did not sleep that night. Now 
and then he crept to the door of the room, 
and sat down at the foot of the stairs to lis- 


-ten; and he heard from the nurse that all 


was going on well, and was happy. 

Mr. Abbot and James Walton recovered 
very soon, and the latter returned to his 
home on the following day ; but Alfred was 
not able to leave his room for nearly a week. 
During all that time, Gerald read to him, 
and used every means he could think of, to 
make his illness and confinement less irksome 
to him; and the two boys became very fond. 





A few days after Alfred Milman had also 
returned to his home, Farmer Sturdy called 
upon Mr. Abbott, and after a great deal of 
hemming and hawing, he begged pardon for 
his rudeness; ‘ But,’ said he, ‘I have a little 
bet depending upon a matter which you can 
settle. The fact is just this:—a neighbor of 
mine insistsd upon it, that Mr. Gerald’s pony, 
Hotspur, fetched no more than three and 
twenty pounds, and I ventured to bet him a 
matter of five pounds, that you received up- 
wards of thirty for the animal.’ 

‘I’m afraid you have lost your money, 
then :? said Mr. Abbott. 

‘Lost, sir!’ exclaimed the farmer in as- 
tonishment ; ‘how can that be? Master 
Gerald, himself told me so, at the inn at Ep- 
ping, the other day.’ 

‘Impossible,’ cried Mr. Abbott, rising and 
ringing the bell ; ‘ you must have misunder- 
stood him.’ 

‘No sir,’ replied the farmer; ‘I did not,— 
he said, as plainly as I now say it to you, ‘a 
great deal more than thirty pounds.’ 

‘Tell Master Gerald to step here,’ said 
Mr. Abbott to the servant, who now obeyed 
his summons. 

‘I have sent for you,’ he said, mildly, 
when his son appeared ; ‘to ask you a ques- 
tion, which, I trust to your honesty, to an- 
swer faithfully. I have never known you 
yet, to tell an untruth wilfully and deliber- 
ately ; and had it not been for the cireum- 
stances which occurred very lately, I should 
not now have considered it necessary to ques- 
tion you in this manner. If you have been 
guilty of an error similar to that which I 
refer, — 

‘O! my father,’ interrupted Gerald; ‘I 
have, indeed; and it has been heavy upon 
my conscience ever since that terrible day. 
I should have told you of it long ago, but I 
thought it never could do any harm, it was 
such a trifle.’ 

‘ You did tell Mr. Sturdy, then, that Hot- 
spur sold for thirty pounds ?’ 





























‘I did’ 

‘ Go, Gerald, you have had a severe lesson 
since the day on which this occurred, and I 
hope it may have a blessed effect upon you. 
The sin of falsehood is equally great before 
God, whether it concern a kingdom or a 
grain of sand. You have caused this good 
gentleman a loss of five pounds, by this tr- 
fling untruth. I shall say no more to you, 
for L see you feel it deeply; you must ask 
Mr. Sturdy’s pardon. I hope (since you 
have long been conscious of it,) that you 
have already prayed to God to forgive your 
sin.’ 

‘No, no,’ said the good old farmer, ‘ no 
begging pardons of me ; but if there is any 
one thing that I despise more than another, 
itisa falschood. However, young gentle- 
man,’ he continued, kindly patting Gerald’s 
back; you’re sorry for it, and that’s the first 
step to improvement. Don’t fret about the 


five pounds. I can afford to lose that and 
more. The Lord be praised for all his mer- 
cies to me. It’s all right now. Vm only 


vexed [ said anything about it.’ 

Gerald retired deeply humbled ; but the 
good farmer’s lecture sank deep into his 
heart. ‘I will never exaggerate again,’ 
said he, ‘as long as I live,—no, not even 
about the smallest trifle; for a lie is as wick- 
ed and as hateful to God in one shape, as in 
another. No! I will pray that I may have 
strength to keep my resolution, and never 
open my lips till I hawe considered well what 
l am going to say.’ 

Many years passedaway. Gerald became 
a man, aud entered the army. He wus ul- 
ways honored for bravery and for his moral 
character. He became as remarkable tor 
his love of truth and exactness as he had 
been, when a child, for carelessness wid ex- 
aggeration; and was respected for it even 
by those who were themselves less veracious, 
After liaving passed many years on foreign 
service, his heart was-gladdeiued one eve- 
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ning, just before sun-set, by the sight of the 
dear, white cliffs of his own native land. 
Early the following morning, he hoped to 
tread his own soil again; and none but 
those who have themselves been absent from 
home for many years, can conceive the hap- 
piness which he experienced. 

That evening, as he sat in his cabin, one 
of his brother officers entcred. 

‘I have come,’ said he; ‘to request that 
you will do mea kindness. It will be an un- 
pleasant oe, I fear, but I trust you will not 
refuse me on that account. 1 have been 
grossly msulted by one of the officers of the 
ship, and am to meet him at daylight to- 
morrow, as we shall then, no doubt, be in 
harbor.’ 

Captain Abbott, (as our friend Gerald was 
now called), started. 

‘It is indeed an unpleasant business,’ said 
he; ‘but I must knew the particulars.’ 

‘] confess,’ answered the before-mentioned 
officer; ‘that I was to blame. I happened 
thoughilessly to make some mis-statement, 
respecting the age of a lady, who, it appears, 
is about to be married to this naval officer; 
and he, without any hesitation, told me that 
] lied in my throat.’ 

‘And will you not retract your assertion ?? 
said Captain Abbot. 

‘Can you ask me ?’ was the reply; ‘no, 
there is no alternative. If you will be my 
friend, say so, if not, I must look elsewhere.’ 

* Under such circumstances,’ answered our 
hero; ‘I cannot.’ 

The following morning, soon after Cap- 
tuin Abbott had gone ashore, he heard of 
the death of this young officer. He shud- 
dered. 

‘Blessed be God,’ said he; ‘for his mer- 
cies. This might have been my fate. Teo 
return to my native land, only to lay my dis- 
honored bones beneath its soil; instead af 


“hastening to the arms of my parents, and 
ail the dear friends of my earliest years.’ 
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EASTGATE STREET, CHESTER. 








EASTGATE STREET, CHESTER. 


Some Account of the 


Wuen the famous Mr. Dickens vis- 
ited this country he was much surprised 
to see our dwelling-houses, shops, and 
stores have such a bright and cheerful 
look, as though they had all been built 
and burnished up the day before, and as 
if we must necessarily be a very uneasy 
and restless kind of people, because we 
chose not to leave our houses to go to 
ruin. He had been used all his life to 
the sight of such rows of houses as our 
picture presents. 


Cuester, or West Chester, as it has 
been frequently called, the capital of the 
county palatine of that name, is situated 
on the north-western part of England, 
on the northern bank of the river Dee, 
ata short distance from the shores of the 
Irish Sea, and not many miles to the 
south of Liverpool. It stands close to 
the edge of the county, thus approaching 
very near to the neighboring district of 
Flintshire in North Wales. Its position 
gives it a picturesque appearance ; it is 
built on a dry rock, elevated above the 
stream of the Dee, which winds round 
two sides of it in an irregular semicircle. 

Chester is one of the most ancient 
cities in England. It was a place of 
great importance during the period of the 
Roman dominion in Britain; it was the 
termination of the celebrated Watling 
Street, or great military road which.the 
conquerors carried from Dover across 
the island. The name Chester is evi- 
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Old City of Chester. 


dently derived from the Latin word Cas- 
trum, signifying a camp. 

For two or three centuries after the 
conquest Chester was the head-quarters 
of the troops employed to defend the En- 
glish border against the incursive at- 
tacks of the Welsh; it seems also to 
have been in the words of Pennant, ‘a 
constant rendezvous of troops, and place 
d’armes for every expedition on this side 
of the kingdom, from the times of the 
Norman Conquest to the conquest of 
Ireland by William thethird.’ The final 
acknowledgement by the Welsh of the 
sovereignty of the English was made in 
this city in 1300, when the homage of 
the freeholders was received by Edward 
of Caernarvon, prince of Wales, then an 
infant. During the wars of the Roses, 
Chester suffered in common with the 
whole of the country; in 1506 it was 
visited by the sweating sickness, which 
carried off ninety-one householders in 
three days; and eleven years afterwards, 
a pestilence made such ravages, that the 
streets of the city were overgrown with 
grass. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the inhabitants experienced the 
severity of the persecutions by which the 
reign of Mary was distinguished; and 
the year 1554, was distinguished for the 
martyrdom of George, Marsh, who, for 
preaching against the errors of Popery, 
and for steadily adhering to the Protes- 
tant faith, was first imprisoned by the 
bishop of Chester, and afterwards burnt, 
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About this period, too, Chester was 
the scene of a little event which was at- 
tended with consequences of the great- 
est importance to the followers of the 
Reformed religion in those days, and of 
which the memory is even now preserved 
in the city. In the year 1558, Dr. Hen- 
ry Cole, a native of Godshill, in the Isle 
of Wight, and dean of St. Paul’s, is re- 
ported to have been entrusted with the 
commission issued by Mary, to empower 
the lord-deputy of Ireland to institute 
prosecutions against such of the natives 
as should refuse to observe the ceremo- 
nies of the Roman Catholic religion. 
The doctor stopped at Chester on his 
way to Ireland, and having put up at the 
Blue Posts Inn, in Bridge Street, was 
visited by the mayor, to whom, in the 
course of conversation, he commnnicated 
the business in which he was then en- 
gaged; opening his cloak-bag, he took 
out a leather box, observing with exul- 
tation ‘he had that within which would 
lash the heretics of Ireland.’ The host- 
ess accidentally overheard the discourse, 
and having a brother who was a Protest- 
ant, she became alarmed for his safety, 
and with a surprising quickness of 
thought she took the opportunity whilst 
the doctor was complimenting his wor- 
ship down the stairs, to open the box, 
take out the commission, and leave in- 
stead a pack of cards with the knave of 
clubs uppermost. Soon afterwards the 
dean sailed for Ireland, where he arrived 
on the 7th of December, 1558. Being 
intreduced to the lord-deputy Fitzwalter, 








and the privy-council, he explained the 
nature of his embassy at some length, 
and then presented the box, containing, 
as he thought, the commission ; his lord- 
ship took it, and having lifted the lid be- 
held with considerable surprise the pack 
of cards with the knave on thetop. The 
doctor was thunderstruck, and in much 
confusion affirmed that a commission he 
certainly had, and that some artful per- 
son must have made the exchange. 
‘Then,’ said his lordship, ‘you have 
nothing to do but to return to London 
and get it renewed: meanwhile, we'll 
shuffle the cards.’ This unwelcome ad- 
vice the doctor was constrained to follow, 
although in such a disagreeable season 
of the year; but before he could reach 
Ireland a second time, the queen died, 
and her sanguinary commission became 
useless. The woman, whose dexterity 
and presence of mind, had thus provi- 
dentially operated, was rewarded by 
Elizabeth with a pension of forty pounds 
a year. 


Aneedotes of a Dog. 


Mr. H—an English clergyman, had a 
spare skull-cap wig that usually hung in 
one of his private rooms. He lent it 
one day to a brother clergyman, and 
some time afterwards called on him in 
company with hisdog. The gentleman 
happened to have the borrowed wig on 
his head; and when Mr. H. bid this per- 
son: good morning, the dog lingered be- 
hind, and for some time stood looking 
the gentleman in the face as he sat in 











his chair. The dog’s reasoning facul- 
ties could not go far enough to under- 
stand the laws of borrowing and lending, 
or why what belonged to one man should 
be on the head of another; at dast he 
suddenly jumped, seized the wig, leav- 
ing the gentleman’s bald head exposed, 
and ran home with it as fast as his legs 
could carry him. When he reached 
home he endeavored in vain by jumping 
to hang up the wig on its customary peg. 

The same dog, whilst travelling one 
afternoon, through a field in the skirts 
of a village where a washerwoman was 
hanging out clothes to dry, stopped, and 
for some moments eyed the operation ; 
at last, he suddenly sprang at one par- 
ticular shirt, and dragged it through dirt 
and dust home to his master, whose goods 
and chattels it proved to be. 


The richest Man in the World, 


Prince Esternazy, the Austrian am- 
bassador, has perhaps the largest flocks 
of Saxon sheep possessed by any one 
person in the world. The ambassador 
attended the Woburn sheep-shearing, 
when he asked the duke of Bedford, ‘ of 
what number his flock consisted?’ The 
duke replied, ‘six hundred.” * What 
number of shepherds?’ The ‘answer 
was‘QOne.’ ‘Probably,’ added the duke, 
‘ your highness may have a flock on your 
estate? ‘ Yes,’ replied the ambassador, 
‘I have in Saxony: it consists of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand sheep, and for 
the due management of which I employ 
eight hundred shepherds.’ 
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The Fast or Lent of the Turks. 


Tue Sawm’ur-Ramazan, or Fast ot 
the Ramazan, is one of the most famous 
rites which.are celebrated in the religion 
of the Turks; the keeping of it is a ca- 
nonical obligation, and indeed one of the 
five fundamental points on which Islam- 
ism rests,—the others being the acknowl- 
edgement of one God and his prophet 
Mohammed ; the offering up of prayer 
at stated periods; the bestowing of alms; 
and the performance, if possible, of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The term Ramazan is the name of 
the eighth Turkish month,—a period of 
strict fasting, which may be called the“ 
Mohammedan Lent,and which is fol- 
lowed by the festival of the Bairam. 

The importance of fixing with preci 
ion the exact time when the Ramazan 
is to commence, renders it necessary that 
the first appearance of the new moon 
which marks its month, should be care- 
fully observed; and grave and rigorous 
precautions are taken to secure an early 
and correct observation. The task, in- 
deed, is one which occupies the attention 
of the magistrates in the different cities 
of the empire, and even of the ministers 
themselves in the capital; there the Mu- 
ezzins take their station on the minarets 
of the most elevated mosques, and often 
pass the whole night in watching the 
precise moment of the moon’s appear- 
ance. 

Generally speaking, the testimony of 
two competent witnesses is necessary to 
constitute a legal proof of the new moon’s 
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actual appearance; that testimony how- 
ever is decisive, and at the expiration of 
the appointed term of thirty days from 
the period of the observation, the fast 
may be broken, and the festival of the 
Bairam commenced. 

We are assured that there is no fast 
in the religion of any people more rig- 
orous in its ordinances than the Turkish 
Ramazan. To the temper of the stanch 
Mohammedan, it is depicted as trying in 
the extreme. During the whole month 
for which it lasts, so long as the sun lin- 
gers above the horizon, he is not permits 
ted to refresh himself with the least mor- 
sel of food, the least drop of liquor,— 
or, What is the most grievous privation 
of all, the least whiff of tobacco; and 
the very strict devotee will not even in- 
dulge in the simple pleasure which may 
be derived from the smelling of sweet- 
scented flowers. ‘The exceptions to the 
tigor of this rule are carefully limited ; 
to none is a dispensation allowed, except 
to children, nurses, invalids, the aged, 
and those who may be travelling. Of 
course, the case of necessity is provided 
for; and the man who is near dying from 
hunger, is not expected to sacrifice his 
life to his fast. All, however, save the 
children, who enjoy this exemption, are 
still bound to some act in the way of a 
substitute ; from the aged an almsgiving 


is required, and from the rest a future 
‘fast of satisfaction,’ which, if the Mos- 
lem neglects it till the day of his death, 
he must then supply by a liberal dona- 
The traveller must never avail 


tion. 


THE TURKISH RAMAZAN. 
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himself of his exemption on the first day 
of his journey, nor unless he is pressed 
so to do, on any other; and the invalid 
(except in.some specified cases) must 
have had three fits of fever upon him, 
or be pronounced by a Mohammedan 
physician to be in such a condition that 
his malady will be aggravated, or his 
recovery retarded, by the observance of 
the fast. | 

Under these trying circuygstances, the 
only resource of the Moslem is in his 
beads ; for every Turk in a decent con- 
dition of life, carries with him a coms 
plete rosary, generally made of date 
stones from the holy neighborhood of 
Mecca. If he be young and careless, 
he contents himself with simply count- 
ing them, or moving them backwards 
and forwards; if he be old and devout, 
accompanies the operation with the 
repetition of the ‘ ninety-nine attributes’ 
which the 
assigned to the 


he 


Mehainmedan doctors have 
Almighty. Hours  to- 
gether does he pass in this occupation, 
and in contemplating the slow-moving 
hand of his time-piece, eager for the 
moment when the luminary of the world 
shall re.case him from his abstinence, by 
withdrawing its irksome orb from his 
sight. 

All travellers agree in representing the 
condition of the true Mohammedan, du- 
ring this period of privation, as one 
wretched in the extreme; not a smile 
enlivens his countenance, not a pleasant 
look escapes him. ‘He is dead to all 
the world,’ as an American traveller re- 
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marks, ‘except his own appetites, and 
to the lively dancing, eating, drinking, 
ranting, roaring Greeks, whom he would 
most willingly see impaled alive, as a 
punishment for their presumption in be- 
ing happy in his presence while he is 
miserable.’ 

It is said that the rich and the great 
contrive to soften the rigors of this fast 
by spending the night in pleasure, and 
sleeping or sitting in listless idleness du- 
ring the greater part of the day; yet 
even these look very wretched, fixed on 
their divans, or at their doors, without 
their favorite pipe in their mouths, and 
with no occupation but the listless fin- 
gering of the beads. It is on the class 
of artisans and workmen, those living 
by the labor of their hands, that it bears 
with its full weight, especially when it 
happens to fall in summer ; then these 
poor men must continue the whole day 
at work, perhaps exposed to the heat of 
the sun in their burning climate, with- 
out permitting themselves even a glass 
of water. 

‘I have seen the boatmen of Constan- 
tinople,’ says Mr. Turner, ‘lay on their 
oars almost fainting under the suffering ; 
but I never saw, never met with any 
one who affirmed to have seen, an in- 
stance in which they yielded to the 
temptation of violating the fast.’ Mr. 
Carne, who happened to arrive in Con- 
stantinople during the Ramazan, gives 
us an illustration of the same point, from 
his personal experience. ‘ After casting 


anchor at Bayukdere, ine says, ‘ the cap- 


HOW THE TURKS KEEP FAST. 









tain procured a boat to carry us back to 
Constantinople. One Turkish rower 
only had to pull against a strong wind 
for some miles; it was most laborious 
work for him, though well paid: it was 
the fast of the Ramazan ; and the poor 
fellow pointed to his stomach very ex- 
pressively, to signify that he had eaten 
nothing all the day.’ 

Yet the busy tongue of scandal (or 
perhaps of truth) tells us, that there are 
Turks who prefer feasting to fasting 
within the forbidden hours, and who 
scruple not in the secresy of solitude, to 
gratify their stomachs at the expense of 
their consciences. Such men are to be 
found in the upper ranks only ; for it is 
among the lower orders of the people, 
both in Turkey and Persia, that we are 
to look for the chief support of the Mo- 
hammedan religion, and for the really 
zealous observance of its rites and ordi- 
nances of the presentday. ‘The follow- 
ing extract from the pen of a late writer, 
as well acquainted with the habits of the 
East, as any traveller of his age, will 
serve as an amusing illustration of this 
alleged hypocrisy and backsliding :— 

‘Sometimes a demure Moslemin may 
be seen looking anxiously round on all 
sides to ascertain that he is not watched. 
The moment he thinks himself unob- 
served, he turns the corner of some of 
the Christian streets and ascends the in- 
fidel hill.* Led on as it were by mere 
listlessness from one turn to another, he 
still advances, till chance brings him just 


* Pera, where the Europeans or Christians reside, 
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opposite a confectioner’s or a pastry- 
cook’s shop. From sheer absence of 
mind he indeed steps in, but he buys 
nothing. He only from pure curiosity 
examines the various eatables laid out 
on the counter. He handles, he weighs 
them, he asks their names, their price, 
and their ingredients. ‘ What is this ? 
What do you call that? Where does 
that other come from? What huge rai- 
sins these are!’ Thus discoursing, to 
while away time, he, by little and little, 
reaches the inner extremity of the shop; 
and finding himself at the entrance of 
the recess in which, by mere accident, 
happens to have been set out—as if im 
readiness for some expected visiter—a 
choice collection of all that can recruit 
an exhausted stomach, he enters it from 
mere thoughtlessness, and without the 
least intention. Without the least in- 
tention also, the pastry-cook, the moment 
he sees his customer slink into the dainty 
closet, turns upon him the key of the 
door, and slips it into his pocket. Per- 
haps he even goes out on a message, 
and half an hour or so elapses ere he 
remembers his unaccountable act of for- 
getfulness. He however at last recol- 
lects his prisoner, who all the while 
would have made a furious outcry, but 
has abstained, lest he should be unjustly 
suspected of having gone in for the pur- 
pose of tasting the forbidden fruits. The 
Greek unlocks the door with every ex- 
pression of apology and regret; the 
Turk walks out in high dudgeon, se- 
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verely rebukes the vender of cakes, and 

returns home weaker with inanition than 

ever. But when the pastry-cook looks 

into his recess, to put things in order, 
he finds, by a wonderful piece of magic, 

the pies condensed into piastres, and the 

sugar-plums into sequins.’ 

But whatever may be the strictness or 
the sincerity with which this fast is kept 
during the appointed term of the day, 
there is no question as to the anxiety 
which all entertain to reach the end of 
it, and to hear the welcome announce- 
ment of the sun’s departure. 

There are some who pass the greater 
part of the nights of the Ramazan in 
prayer; and it is for these that the 
mosques are left open, and splendidly 
illuminated both within and without. 
But the mass of the people spend the 
time in feasting and recreation. On 
their account the coffee-houses and cook- 
shops are allowed to remain open all 
night. In private houses, an entertain- 
ment, called Iftur, follows close upon 
the proclamation of sunset; and another 
repast takes place the next morning, 
about half an hour before sunrise, 
which is named Imsak, because it forms 
a preparation for the renewal of the fast. 
Thehights of the Ramazan are also the 
season in which the grand vizier is ac- 
customed to entertain the different offi- 
cers of state,—to give his ‘ ministe- 
rial dinners,’ as we should say; these 
are regulated with the nicest attention 
to etiquette, beginning on the third night 
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of the month, with the ministers and 
great officers of the Porte, and contin- 
uing till the twenty-fifth in the order de- 
termined by ancient usage, according to 
the rank of the parties invited. 

Our engraving is a scene from the 


first of the grand vizier’s ‘ ministerial 


dinners,’ or that which he gives on the 
third night of the Ramazan to the chief 
ministers and officers of the Porte. The 
repast takes place in a very famous apart- 
ment called the Hall of Audience, where 
the guests are seated round a circular 
table placed at one angle of the sofa. 
There is a second table in the other an- 
gle, at which are seated three ministers 
of inferior rank, a sort of under-secre- 
taries. To all these guests, according 
to their rank, presents of watches, gold 
boxes, furs, and even jewels, are made 
by the officers of the vizier in the name 
of their master. 





Georce Hazetwoop, an English sol- 
dier, was taken prisoner by the Dutch 
in company with twenty-three Spaniards, 
by prince Maurice, and it was deter- 
mined that eight of them should be 
hanged, in requital for a like sentence 
by the archduke Charles, the Spanish 
general, upon some Hollanders. The 
names of the eight unhappy men were 
to be drawn by lot from a helmet. The 
Englishman drew his deliverance ; but 
one Spaniard expressed great reluctance 
and terror of mind when he put his hand 
into the helmet to try his fate, not so 
much in fear of death, as an antipathy 





to such an unnatural decision, in which 
he might make his own hand instrumen- 
tal in destroying himself. The English- 
man consented to take what money he 
had, and stand the chance forhim. The 
judges consented also to this request, as 
that of a fool or madman, who deserved 
not the life he had so providentially ob- 
tained. He tried his fortune a second 
time, and again drew himself safe. 
When he was asked, why he would put 
his life in such danger for the safety of 
another, and, after such a signal escape 
presumptuously throw himself again in 
the way of death ; ‘ Because,’ said he, 
‘I thought I had a bargain of it; for, 
considering that I daily expose my life 
for the value of a sixpence, I thought I 
might with more reason venture it for 
twelve crowns.’ 





Ir is a well known fact, that foxes in- 
habiting seashores, subsist chiefly on 
shell-fish. One day last week it hap- 
pened that while a fox was searching 
for food on the shore of Porthwen, he 
found a large limpet on a rock, basking 
in the sun, it being low water at the 
time. Reynard thrust his nose beneath 
the shell very carefully, when the lim- 
pet, on being disturbed, instantly cleaved 
to the rock, holding poor foxy by the 
tongue. Soon after the tide began to 
flow, and in a short time the rock was 
deeply covered with water. The fox 
was found dead at the ebb, by a young 
man who was. passing, his tongue still 
held fast betwixt the shells. of the limpet. 
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The self taught Boy. 


Epmunp Strong, a celebrated mathe- 
matician, is an extraordinary instance of 
a man uninstructed and self-taught, ac- 
quiring, by dint of perseverance and ge- 
nius, a thorough knowledge of langua- 
ges and science. His father was gar- 
dener to the duke of Argyle. Young 
Stone was eight years old before he 
learned to read. A servant having by 
chance taught him the letters of the al- 
phabet, nothing more seemed wanting to 
expand his genius. He applied himself 
to study, and by the time he was eight- 
een, he had attained, without a master, 
a knowledge of perfect geometry. 

The duke of Argyle, walking one day 
in his garden, saw a latin copy of Isaac 
Newton’s celebrated work, the Princi- 
pia, lying on the grass. He called one 
of his servants to pick it up and carry it 
to his library, from which he supposed 
it to have been brought. The young 
gardener told his grace that the book 
belonged to him. ‘To you!’ replied 
the duke, ‘ do you understand geometry, 
Latin, Newton?’ ‘I know a little of 
them,’ answered the youth, with a look 
of simplicity, arising from a profound 
ignorance of his own talents and know!l- 
edge. ‘The duke was surprised, and en- 
tered into conversation with the young 
mathematician. He asked him several 
questions, and was astonished at the 
force, the accuracy, and the frankness 
of his answers. ‘ But how,’ asked the 


duke, ‘came you by the knowledge of 
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these things?’ Stone replied, ‘ One of 
your grace’s servants taught me to read 
about ten years since. What need one 
know more than the letters to learn any 
thing one wishes ?’ 

The duke’s curiosity, was still more 
strongly exciged, and he requested him 
to relate how he had proceeded to be- 
come so learned. ‘I first learned to 
read,’ said the youth. ‘The masons 
were then at work upon your house. I 
Went near them one day, and saw that 
the architect used a rule and compasses, 
and made calculations. I inquired what 
might be the meaning and use of these 
things, and was informed that there is a 
science called Arithmetic. I purchased 
a book of Arithmetic and learned it. I 
was told that there is another science 
called Geometry. I bought the ele- 
mentary books, and learned geometry. 
By reading I found that there were good 
books on these sciences in Latin. I 
bought a dictionary, and learned Latin. 
I understood also that there were good 
books of the same kind in French. I 
bought a dictionary, and learned French. 
And this, my lord, is what I have done. 
It seems to me that we may learn every 
thing when we once know the letters of 
the alphabet.” The duke was delighted 
with this account, and gave him an em- 
ployment which left him sufficient le1- 
sure to cultivate his favorite pursuits ; 
for he discovered the same genius for 
music, painting, architecture, and all the 
sciences which depend on calculations 
and proportions. 
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THE SOUFFLEUR, 




































THE SOUFFLEUR. 


The Souffleur. 


On the south side of the Mauritius is 
a point, called Tue Sourrievr, from the 
following circumstance. <A large mass 
of rock runs out into the sea from the 
main land, to which it is joined by a 
neck of rock not two feet broad. ‘The 
constant beating of the tremendous swell 
which rolls in, has undermined it in 
every direction, till it has exactly the 
appearance of a Gothic building, with a 
number of arches in the centre of the 
rock, which is about twenty-five or forty 
feet above the sea; the water has forced 
two passages vertically upwards, which 
are worn as smooth and cylindrical as if 
cut by a chisel. When a_heavy sea rolls 
in, it of course fills in an instant the hol- 
low caverns underneath, and finding no 





other egress, and being borne in with 
tremendous violence, it rushes up these 
chimneys, and flies, roaring furiously, to 
a height of full sixty feet. The moment 
the wave recedes, the vacuum beneath 
causes the wind to rush into the. two 
apertures with a loud humming noise, 
which is heard at a considerable dis- 
iance. 

My companion and I arrived there 
before high water, and havine climbed 
across the neck of rock, we seated our- 
selves close to the chimneys, where I 
proposed making a sketch, and had just 
begun, when in came-a thundering sea, 
which broke right over the rock .itself, 
and drove us back much alarmed. Our 
ne 


gre guide now informed us, that we 
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must make haste to recross our narrow 
bridge, as the sea would get up as the 
tide rose. We lost no time, and got 
back dry enough ; and I was obliged to 
make my sketches from the main-land. 

In about three quarters of an hour the 
sight was truly magnificent. I do not 
exaggerate in the least, when I say that 
the waves rolled in, long and unbroken, 
full twenty-five feet high, till, meeting 
the headland, they broke clear over it, 
sending the spray flying over the main- 
land; while from the centre of this mass 
of foam, the Souffleur shot up with a 
noise which we afterwards heard dis- 
tinctly between two and three miles off. 
Standing on the main-cliff, more than a 
hundred feet above the sea, we were 
quite wet. All we wanted to complete 
the picture, was a large ship going 
ashore. 


bear [lunting. 


Tue following short story, illustrative 
of the sagacity of the bear, was related 
to me some years since, by a friend, who 
is now, | regret to say, no more. As it 
had happened to himself, but a few 
weeks before he came to visit me, I do 
not doubt the aceuracy of the statement, 


and shall sive it in his own words as I 
then wrote it down. 

During my wanderia@gs in the Pyre- 
nees, | was so much pleased with the 
scenery of the Valley of Ossau,—situa- 
ted to the eastward of the Valley of Aspe, 
and forming part of Beara, 


that I de- 
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termined to remain some time at the 
famous watering-place of the Eaux 
Bonnes, in the Vale of Valentin, in or- 
der to enjoy, at my leisure, the power of 
exploring all the highly picturesque en- 
virons. But as it is merely one adven- 
ture I am going to relate, I will not de- 
tain you by a description which would 
be inevitably a very long one, of all the 
romantic and wildly beautiful scenery I 
discovered, but proceed at once to say, 
that the Valley of Ossau was the most 


lation in the patois of the country of 
‘Ursi Saltus,’ which, it is said, was its 
Roman name. 

We had wandered many miles with- 
out any chance of success, and I was 
the more annoyed at this want of good 
fortune, as one of my hunters had seen 
a very large bear, on a part of this 
ground, only the day before the one we 
visited it, and the poor man had refrain- 
ed from shooting the animal, knowing 
my wish to obtain a day’s sport; he. 


therefore hurried down to where I re- 
sided, and we departed accordingly, 
without any loss of tume. It appeared 
however that Bruin had also taken his 
departure, for on our arriving in this 


magnificent, and offered the finest studies 
for the pencil of the artist. The lofty 
summit of the Pic du Midi d’Ossau, 
rising proudly from the bosom of the 
i lesser mountains, frowned in solitary 
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grandeur upon the dark pine forests, 
which grew humbly at their base, while 
a noisy torrent rushed with impetuous 
fury at the bottom of a deep ravine, up 
which, attended by two sturdy peasants, 
—whose chief occupation was bear- 
hunting,—I was climbing. It was my 
intention to spend the day wandering 
along this glen, in search of these ani- 
mals, as I wished, ere I quitted the 
country, to enjoy the sport of killing 
this, to me, new sort of game, and I was 


wild glen, no traces of him could be 
found, and I had began to think of re- 
turning, when we suddenly came to the 
stump of an old tree, in and around 
which were the mutilated fragments ot 
a wild bee’s nest, its unfortunate inhabi- 
tants hovering near, in the greatest dis- 
tress, at having had the fruits of their 
industry, their beloved colony, destroy- 
ed by their implacable enemy the bear, 
whose large paws had left visible im- 
pressions on the soft earth, which serv- 


informed this wild and gloomy ravine ed us admirably as a guide to his pre- 





q was particularly favorable to my wishes, sent retreat. Following the track, which 
if as it was often thickly infested with led us considerably up the side of the 
t bears. Cultivation has gradually caus- mountain, | was amply rewarded for the 
hb ed them to retreat further into the un- fatigue of the ascent, by the most mag- 
oe frequented shades of the forests; but in nificent scenery fancy can imagine, and 


former years the whole Valley of Ossau 
was Over-run with them; indeed I have 
been told the name of Ossau is a trans- 


finally by the appearance of the bear 
himself, standing on a platform of green- 
sward, near a large cluster of recks, and 








apparently unconscious of our approach. 
We crept towards him with the utmost 
caution, but still he moved not; one of 
my companions here motioned with his 
hand, that he would await the result at 
that spot,—we did not speak, as the 
moving of three persons, however care- 
fully, on the stony ground, would most 
hkely cause noise enough to attract the at- 
tention of the hitherto motionless animal. 

This precaution enabled us to get 
within shot of him, Pefore he was aware 
of our approach, when, just as I was 
going to take aim, a stone, which was 
unfortunately dislodged by the foot of 
my guide, rolled down the mountain’s 
side with a frightful crash, and effectu- 
ally aroused the slumbering bear, who, 
uttering a loud growl, was moving away 
as quickly as the enormous bulk of his 
body would allow, when, fearful of los- 
ing my prize, I fired, with as good an 
aim as I could take, and, to my great 
joy, the animal immediately fell to the 
ground. I believe, for the first moment 
I was too much astonished at my e*tra- 
ordinary success to move from the spot 
where I stood; but the hunter who was 
with me, uttering a loud exclamation of 
delight, placed his gun against a rock, 
and rushed forward to make sure of our 
victim. Imagine my horror, when, just 


as the man was stooping down to plunge 
a large knife, he had hitherto carried in 
his belt, into the béast’s throat, the bear 
suddenly raised himself into a sitting 
position, and seized my unfortunate 
companion in his fore paws! 
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What to do I knew not, and every in- 
tant I expected the wretched man would 
be crushed to death without my being 
able to save him; recollecting however 
the loaded gun, I armed myself with it, 
and prepared to fie, when, to my aston- 
ishment, the extraordinary sagacity of 
the animal caused him to hold up the 
terrified hunter as a screen for his own 
body, carefully turning round, as I vain- 
ly endeavored to take aim. Thus all 
my efforts were useless, for as fast as I 
moved my position, the bear moved his, 
so that had I fired, I should inevitably 
have killed the unfortunate man. I[ 
confess the scene, although I felt dread- 
fully alarmed for the result, was highly 
ludicrous ; and as it ended well, I never 
can think of it without laughing. The ex- 
treme composure of the bear formed such 
a striking contrast to the violent strug- 
gles of his terrified captive, who also 
gave utterance to his alarm, by roaring 
to the utmost extent of his stentorian 
voice, while his afms.and one leg, hav- 
ing escaped the clutches of his captor, 
performed the most wonderful evolutions 
in the air, in one of which I narrowly 
escaped a broken head, for the liberated 
leg threw from it with great violence the 
sabot, or wooden shoe, with which the 
other foot was covered, but it pitched 
upon a friendly rock, which interposed 
to save my skull. 

How long this novel mode of bear- 
hunting might have continued, I know 
not, nor how it might have ended, if left 
to Bruin’s choice ; for by this time I was 
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joined by the other hunter, who had 
scrambled up to us as soon as he heard 
the shot, and our screams for assistance. 
But when he came, we were little better 
off, as it was only possible to approach 
the bear on one side ; therefore it seem- 
ed probable the poor man would now 
receive the contents of four barrels in 
his body, instead of two; however, as 
no time was to be lost, and our compan- 
ion’s life must be saved if possible, he 
being already nearly dead with fright, it 
was decided I should keep the attention 
of the bear on the alert, while the hunt- 
er was to strain every nerve to find a 
passage to the other side of the animal, 
which he finally effected by taking some 
most surprising leaps from rock to rock. 
Great indeed was my satisfaction at thus 
having our enemy between us; but still 
it was a very difficult, and at the same 
time, dangerous shot; for the bear was 
so extremely cautious, it was almost im- 
possible to hit him, without either kill- 
ing, or at least wounding the man ; how- 
ever the hunter bethought himself of the 
expedient of throwing large stones, close 
to the spot where the animal was sitting, 
which so enraged him, tha* being thrown 
off his guard, I seized the lucky moment 
and fired. Fortunately my aim was 
sufficiently steady to make him fall, and 
relax his hold of the hunter, who scram- 
bled quickly out of his reach, at the 
same moment that the other man gave 
the beast the contents of two barrels, 
thus effectually putting it out of his 
power to make any more prisoners, and 





we finally despatched him with our long 
knives. 

The poor guide, after a short time, 
recovered from his alarm, though he 
said his sides would long ache, from the 
friendly squeezes they had received, 
which always increased in strength 
when we endeavored to take aim. Our 
prize was decidedly the largest they had 
ever seen; his color a fine dark rich 
brown, and he was_so fat and heavy we 
could scarcely mové him. It was there- 
fore determined that I should return to 
the village, accompanied by the hunter 
who had so fortunately escaped being 
hugged to death ; this we did as fast as 
the ruggedness of the way would allow. 
When we arrived there, we sent off sev- 
eral more men to assist in carrying the 
huge animal to the hamlet, where it 
arrived by the resplendent light of the 
moon. The skin was immediately taken 
off, and I have ever since benefited from 
its extreme warmth, in the shape of a 
great coat. The flesh I of course gave 
to my hunters, but, at their particular 
request, I tasted some of it roasted, and 
found it excellent. The greatest delica- 
cy however is the paw, which, when 
smoked and salted, forms a remarkable 
good dish. 

And now, having given the anecdote 
as it was related by my lamented friend, 
I will only add I can vouch for its truth, 
and conclude with tHe hope its singular- 
ity may prove interesting to my young 
readers. 
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Worship of the Britons. 


Tue Druidical Circle, represented in the 
preceding plate, is to be found on the sum- 
mit of a bold and commanding eminence 
called Castle-Rigg, about a mile and a half 
on the old road, leading from Keswick, over 
the hills to Penrith,—a situation so wild, 
vast, and beautiful, that one cannot perhaps 
find better terms to convey an idea of it than 
by adepting the language of a celebrated fe- 
male writer, (Mrs. Radcliffe,) who travelling 
over the same ground years ago, thus de- 
ascribed the scene. ‘Whether our judgment,’ 
she says, ‘was influenced by the authority 
of a druid’s choice, or that the place itself 
commanded the opinion, we thought this 
situation the most severely grand of any 
hitherto passed. There is perhaps not a 
single object in the scene that interrupts #e 
solemn tone of feeling impressed by its gen- 
eral character of profound solitude, greatness, 
and awful wildness. Castle-Rigg is the 
centre point of three valleys that dart imme- 
diately under it from the eye, and whose 
mountains form part of an amphitheatre, 
which is completed by those of Borrowdale 
on the west, and by the precipices of Skid- 
daw and Saddleback, close on the north. 
The hue which pervades all these moun- 
tains is that of dark heath or rock, they are 
thrown into every form and direction that 
fancy would suggest, and are at that dis- 
tance which allows all their grandeur to 
prevail. Such seclusion and sublimity were 
indeed well suited to the dark and wild mys- 
teries of the Druids.’ 

The temple here represented, consists at 
present of about forty stones of different sizes, 
all, or most of them, of dark granite,—the 
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highest about seven feet, several about four, 
and others considerably less; the few fir-trees 
in the centre are of course of very modern 
growth. The form-of this temple may be 
called an oval, being thirty-five yards in one 
direction, and thirty-three in another; but 
what distinguishes this from all other druidi- 
cal remains of a similar nature, is the square 
enclosure on the eastward side of the circle, 
including a space of about eight feet by four. 
The object of this is a matter of conjecture ; 
by some it is supposed to have been a sort of 
Holy of Holies where the Druids met, sep- 
arated from the vulgar, to perform their rites, 
their divinations, or sit in council to deter- 
mine controversies ; others consider it to have 
been for the purposes of burial, probably it 
might have been intended for both. 

That the Druids also performed their wor- 
ship in the seclusion of groves is a fact gen- 
erally stated in history. ‘The isle of Angle- 
sey, formerly covered with wood, was a cel- 
ebtated sanctuary for them; and it is more 
than probable that these circular stone tem- 
ples, in the midst of elevated moors or plains, 
were places at which the people from the 
surrounding districts were at stated times 
assembled either for the purposes of justice, 
or for determining upon affairs atlecting the 
weliare of the community, and which meet- 
ings were also accompanied with the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies. 

The best authorities on the subject of the 
Druids seem to agree in the following de- 
scription of them. They were the first and 


most distinguished order amongst both the 
Gauls and Britons; they were chosen from 
the best families, and the honors of their birth, 
joined with those of their function, procured 
them the highest veneration amongst the 
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people. They were versed in astrology, 
geometry, natural philosophy, politics, and 
geography ; they were the interpreters of re- 
ligion, and the judges of all affairs indiffer- 
ently ; they were the instructors of the youth, 
and taught by memory, as they never al- 
lowed their instructions to be written. 

Their garments were remarkably long, 
and when employed in religious ceremonies 
they always wore a white surplice. They 
generally carried a wand in their hand, and 
wore a kind of ornament enchased with gold 
about their necks, called the Druid’s egg; 
they are also represented with a hatchet in 
their girdle, used for the cutting of the mis- 
tleto. 

They believed in the immortality of the 
soul, and worshipped one Supreme Being. 
They attached a degree of sanctity to the 
oak, and wore chaplets of it in their religious 
ceremonies. They were deeply versed in 
astronomy, aud computed their time by 
nights aud not by days, and all their great 
solemnities, both sacred and civil, were reg- 
ulated by the age and aspect of the moon. 
Their most august ceremony of cutting the 
mistleto from the oak was always performed 
on the sixth day of the Meon. In medicine 
also they were great proficients, and posses- 
sed in fact great store of knowledge in all 
sciences: so much so, that Pliny speaks of 
them as practising magic, and being so great 
proficients therein, as to equal the Persian 
und Chaldwan Magi, so that one would even 
think, he says, that the Druids had taugiit it 
them. 

The number Three was said to be a fa- 
vorite number with them, and part of their 
religious worship consisted in a solema ador- 
ation, or three silent bowings. 
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Of this old patriarchal religion, the only 
remains, in substance, to be found at present, 
are the stone temples, of which few, if uny, 
are in so perfect a state as the ene here re- 
presented. The groves have long since 
fallen beneath the axe, and most of the stone 
temples have been spoiled for the value of 
the materials in making fences or roads, or 
mending habitations ; the mullet of the geol- 
egist now comes in to aid the destruction, as 
was witnessed when the sketch of this plate 
was taken; so that, in a few years more, 
this temple, like the rest, may disappear. 

‘Time rolls its ceaseless course,’ bearing 
on his wings the lessons of Divine Truth to 
How 
many forms of religion have already been 
cast into the shade by them? And the pe- 
riod will doubtless arrive when the Temple 
of Jagganatha, now an object of veneration 


the difiereut regions of the earth. 


to millions, will, with his ceremonies, become 
the subject of some legendary tale, or like 
the Druid’s temple, a mere theme for the 
antiquary. 





The Wonderful Siege of Saragossa. 

Tue city of Saragossa possesses many 
attractions beautiful cathedrals, 
é&c. and before the terrible sieges 
which it had to sustain against the 
French, could boast many more. The 
first siege of this city is one of the most 
wonderful known; indeed, to use the 
words of Mr. Southey, ‘there is not, in 
the annals of ancient or of modern times, 
a single event recorded, more worthy to 
be held in admiration now and for ever- 
Saragossa was one of the few 


in its 


more.” 


cities which succeeded in holding out 
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against Bonaparte, when he first attempt- 
ed to make himself master of the king- 
dom of Spain; and the conduct of its 
inhabitants, in the midst of the calami- 
ties to which they were exposed, affords 
a noble example of constancy and valor. 

It was on the 14th of July, 1808, 
shortly before the first British army, 
under the Duke of Wellington, sailed 
for Portugal, that a French force, under 
Lefebvre Desnouettes, first advanced to 
take possession, as we thought, of Sara- 
gossa. ‘The city was unfortified, being 
only surrounded by a brick wall from 
ten to twelve feet high; nor did its sit- 
uation afford any advantages for defence. 
It is curious that a writer, who lived 
more than « century back, speaking of 
its want of fortifications, adds—‘ but this 
defect is repaired by the bravery of the 
inhabitants.’ After the proofs which 
the inhabitants have given of their cour- 
age, this praise, as Mr. Southey ob- 
serves, appears like prophecy. On this 
occasion they were under the orders of 
Gen. Palafox, who took such measures as 
he deemed best suited to the emergency. 

On the morning following their arri- 
val, the French attempted to storm the 


city, but, after much loss, were obliged: 


to desist from their attack. A delay of 
nine days ensued, and the assault was 
then renewed ; but, meeting with a fresh 
repulse, Lefebvre began to bombard the 
city. Shells and grenades were show- 
ered down in fearful profusion, and there 
was not one building which was bomb- 
proof within the walls. The inhabitants 
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however worked well and bravely a- 
gainst their powerful assailants. ‘‘I'hey 
tore down the awnings from their win- 
dows, and formed them into sacks, which 
they filled with sand, and piled up be- 
fore the gates, in the form of a battery, 
digging round it a deep trench. They 
broke holes for musketry in the walls 
and intermediate buildings, and station- 
ed cannon where the position was favor- 
able for it. Women of all ranks assist- 
ed; they formed themselves into com- 
panies,—some to relieve the wounded, 
and some to carry water, wine, and pro- 
visions, to those who defended the gates. 
The Countess Burita instituted a corps 
for this service; she was young, deli- 
cate, and beautiful. In the midst of the 
most tremendous fire of shot and shells 
she was seen coolly attending to those 
occupations which were now become her 
duty ; not throughout the whole of a two 
months’ siege, did the imminent danger 
to which she incessantly exposed her- 
self, produce the slightest apparent effect 
upon her, or in the slightest degree bend 
her from her heroic purpose.’ 

Nor was she the only heroine. On one 
occasion, it happened that all the men 
who defended a battery against which 
the French directed a tremendous fire, 
had been killed; Augustina Saragossa, 
a young woman of the lower ranks, hap- 
pened to arrive with refreshments, at the 
moment when the citizens were hesitat- 
ing to re-man the guns. She sprang 
forward, ‘over the dead and dying, 
snatched a match from the hand of a 
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dead artilleryman, and fired off a six-and- 
twenty pounder ; then jumping upon the 
gun, made a solemn vow never to quit 
it alive during the siege.’ She lived 
however throughout the rest of that siege 
and the whole of the second, after the 
termination of which, she fell, with 
other prisoners, into the hands of the 
French. 

At length, on the 3d of August, the 
French opened their breaching-batteries, 
the slight walls were quickly knocked 
down, and the besiegers rushed forward 
to the attack. They entered the street 
of St. Engracia, so called after a famous 
convent of that name, and passing down 
to its extremity, set fire to the General 
Hospital. A hideous and revolting 
spectacle ensued ; the sick and wounded 
threw themselves from the windows to 
escape the flames, and the madmen, who 
were confined within the building, ‘is- 
sued forth,’ says Col. Napier, ‘among 
the combatants, muttering, shouting, 
singing, and moping, according to the 
character of their disorder, while drivel- 
ling idiots mixed their unceasing cries 
with the shouts of contending soldiers.’ 
After much fighting, the French suc- 
ceeded in forcing their way into the 
street called the Cozo, in the very cen- 
tre of the city; and before evening, they 
were in possession of one half of Sara- 
gossa. Lefebvre now thought it the 
time to make proposals for a surrender, 
and he addressed this brief note to Pa- 
lafox :--- 


© Head Quarters, St. Engracia. Capitulation.’ 








The reply of the Spaniard was equally 
laconic :— 

*‘ Head Quarters, Saragosea. War to the knife.’ 

The contest which ensued was indeed 
terrific; Mr. Southey calls it ‘ unexam- 
pled in history,’ and describes it with his 
usual graphic power. ‘One side of 
the Cozo,’ he says, ‘a street about as 
wide as Pall Mall, was possessed by the 
French; and in the centre of it, their 
general, Verdier, gave his orders from 
the Franciscan convent. The opposite 
side was maintained by the Aragonese, 
who threw up batteries at the openings 
of the cross-streets, within a few paces 
of those which the French erected a- 
gainst them. The intervening space 
was presently heaped with dead, either 
slain upon the spot, or thrown out from 
the windows. Next day, the ammuni- 
tion of the citizens began to fail; the 
French were expected every moment to 
renew their efforts for completing the 
conquest, and even this circumstance 
occasioned no dismay, nor did any one 
think of capitulation. One cry was 
heard from the people, wherever Palafox 
rode among them, that, if powder failed, 
they were ready to attack the enemy 
with their knives—formidable weapons 
in the hands of desperate men.’ Fortu- 
nately however fresh supplies arrived, 
and the contest was then renewed, being 
continued from street to street, from 
house to house, and from room to recom. 

This state of almost uninterrupted 
conflict lasted throughout eleven succes- 


sive days and nights; neither party 
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evincing the slightest disposition to yield. 
The Spaniards fought like men who 
knew the doom which awaited them, in 
the case of their being vanquished ; and 
the French were maddened with indig- 
nation at such resistance from a town, 
which all the rules of war declared to 
be untenable. It was almost certain 
death for either party to appear by day- 
light within reach of the houses occupi- 
ed by the other; but when darkness 
came on, the combatants frequently dash- 
ed across tite streets to attack each other’s 
batteries. 

The number of killed was very great, 
and their bodies lay where they fell ; 
the atmosphere was tainted, and it was 
feared that pestilence would ensue. Pa- 
lafox adopted the expedient of tying 
ropes to the French prisoners, and push- 
ing them forward to bring away the 
bodies ; for he knew it would be only 
exposing his followers to certain death, 
were he to send them to perform the 
task. Throughout the whole of this 
dreadful trial, the fortitude of the besieg- 
ed remained unshaken; their spirit 
seemed to rise with their successes, and 
at length they left the French only one- 
eighth instead of one-half the city. 
News began to arrive which was very 
disheartening to the enemy ; and on the 
morning of the 14th the French columns 
were discovered in full retreat. 

Saragossa was less fortunate on the 
second occasion of its being besieged by 
the French, in the month of November, 
the same year. After holding out to 


the middle of February in the following 
year, it was obliged to capitulate. 

The subject chosen for our present 
engraving is the noble bridge of free- 
stone which stretches across the Ebro, 
and serves to connect the main portion 
of Saragossa with its suburbs. It con- 
sists of seven arches, the largest of them 
is 122 feet in diameter,—about the same 
size as the arches of the London Water- 
loo Bridge, and the rest are not very 
much smaller. This bridge is not how- 
ever the only one which Saragossa pos- 
sesses; it has a second, which is built of 
wood, and is said to be more beautiful 
than any other of similar materials im 
Europe. 


Anecdotes. 


Ik1sHMEN, it is said, are celebrated for 
making bulls; but there is frequently in 
their pretended awkwardness more of 
the cunning man, than of the sim- 
pleton or fool; if there is madness in 
their drollery there is method in it, and 
assumed as a cloak frequently when 
they wish to throw a dry jest at their 
friends or foes:—An English quarter- 
master, ina regiment of light-horse, was 
about six feet high, corpulent, and weigh- 
ed about two hundred and fifty weight; 
but he undertook to joke an Irishman 
concerning the natural proneness of his 
countrymen to make bulls in conversa- 
tion. ‘ By me shoul,’ answered the Irish- 
man, ‘Ireland never made such a bull 
in all her born days (long life to her), 
as England did when she made a light 


horseman of you.’ 
Irish blunders we have often heard 
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have method in them. Lord St. John 
wus ln want of a servant, and an Irish- 
man offered himself, but, being asked 
what countryman he was, he answered, 
an Englishman. ‘ Where was you born 2’ 
‘In Ireland, plaze yer lordship,’ said the 
man. ‘How then can you be an English- 
man?’ * My lord,’ replied the other, ‘ sup- 
posing I was born in a stadle, that is no 
reason I should be a horse.’ ‘The peer 
hired the man. 


Mrs. Bittineron was singing ‘the sol- 
dier tired of war’s alarms,’ a song pe- 
culiarly calculated to display her vast 
powers of voice, when an Irishman in 
the gallery cried out, ‘the swate cratur, 
she ’s got a whole nest of nightingales 
‘in her darling throat.’ 


AN litiionan who was extremely 
crooked, lately arrived in England, and 
was asked by a brother Irishman if he 
came directly from Dublin? ‘I came 
straight from there,’ replied he. ‘ Did 

ou so, said the other, ‘then, by Saint 
Patrick, you have been miserably warped 
by the way.’ 

We will give one more Hibernian an- 
ecdote; itis that of an Irish coachman’s 
account of getting his first place. ‘The 
master had two be authiful horses,and he 
wanted a careful man to drive them; 
and he was a mighty, pleasant kind of a 
gentleman, that loved a joke. Well, 
there was as many as fifteen afther the 
place, and the first man that wint up to 
him, ‘ Now my man,’ says he, ‘ tell me 
how near the edge of a precipice would 
you andertake to drive my carriage ?’ 
So the boy consithered, and says he, 
‘within a foot, plaze yer honor, and no 
harm.’ ‘Very well,’ says the jintleman, 
‘go down, and I'll give ye yer answer 
presently.’ So the nixt came up, and 
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said he’d be bound to carry ’em within 
half a foot; and the nixt said five in- 
ches; and another—a dandified chap 
altogither—was so mighty nice that he 
wud ‘drive it within five inches and a 
half or he’d go bail.’ Well, at last me 
turn came, and when his honor asked 
me how nigh I would drive his carriage 
to a precipice, I says, ‘ Plaze yer honor, 
I'd keep as far off of it as Icud.’ ‘Very 
well, misther Byme, as you call your- 
self,’ says he, ‘ you’re my coachman,’ 
says he, Och! the roar there was in 
the kitchen, when I wint down and tould 
the joke! I thort that they would all 
split the wall of ther cheeks.’ 





ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS, &c. 


Our young Correspondents, who furnish riddles, would 
save us some trouble in sulving them, if they would ab 
ways furnish the solution along with the riddle. 


Many answers to the enigmas in our last number have 
been received. The following, we believe, are correct 
P, 277, a sign. 

P, 278, fragrance, zephyrs, the air, winds, words. 


P. 278, Levi, vile, evil, veil. 


SOLUTION TO ENIGMA, p. 277. 


My first, *tis plain to those who scan, 
Is but a little simple an. 

The second, those who are in want 
May learn a lesson from the ant. 

Some may think they want a lotion, 

I teli you what, ’tis all a notion, 

The fourth, ’tis fair for you to hit, 

And name the little pronoun it, 

There is a story, somewhere told 
About queen Mad, in days of old. 
With those, who weep against their will, 
An onion is not chosen ill. 

The sportsman is most sure to hit 

As small a thing as a tomtit. 

The teuth of life is but a span 

Of that short-sighted creature, man. 
There are folks who by dress alone 
Would be consider’d as the ton. 

Great men must soar with careful step, 
Nor soar too high, lest they should slip, 
And, ere they reach their station, fall. 
This, all the world AMBITION call. 
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The Flowers in Fashion. 


One midsummer’s morning, when Nature looked gay, 
And the birds were all singing tbvir earliest lay, 
I stood at the window, just by my parterre, 
And thought to myself what was going on there. 
The flowers were opening their odorous lips, 
And preparing the food which the honey-bee sips ; 
The bright Morning-Glories were up and at play, 
For they wake in the morning, and sleep all the day. 
Some Harebells were bathing their leaves in the dew, 
Which seemed all their beauty and bloom to renew ; 
While the sweet morning zephyr went whispering round, 
Till they waked every flower that slept on the ground. 


WwW nov. 1843. 
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THE FLOWERS IN FASHION. 


Some delicate Lilies just lifted their heads, 

But seemed quite unwilling to rise from their beds ; 
And the Bluebells looked pale, and stood drooping about, 
From having staid late at an evening rout. 


The sun rose in splendor, and shone bright all day, 
I returned to my window to catch its last ray. 
I looked at my garden, and saw, with surprise, 
Not a flower was thinking of closing its eyes ;— 
And arrayed in her splendor, like England’s young queen, 
All lovely and fair in her palace of green, _ 
Stood the peerless Cape Jasmine ;—and, blooming in pride, 
The loveliest flowers were arranged at her side. 
They stood like the belles at a party or rout, 
While the lively young zephyrs went dancing about, 
Just moving the leaves, or arranging their curls, 
Which hung glistening with dew-drops like diamonds and pearls ;— 
Each flower looked expectant,—and at just half past eight 
My eye was attracted to the old garden gate, 
Which flew open by magic—when full to my view 
Was displayed a most brilliant and gay retinue. 
Hydrangia came first in her changeable silk, 
And the tall Aram-Lily with dress white as milk ; 
Hyacinth and the Daffodil came side by side, 
And the bright Coreopsis decked out in her pride ; 
Next the Tulip appeared in her painted brocade, 
But the envious Larkspur declared it would fade ; 
The Carnations were there, but so swollen with pride 
That their cousins, the Pinks, stole away from their side, 
For ’tis one of the traits of these lofty Carnations 
To look down with contempt on their humble relations, 
The famed Crown-Imperial appeared next in view, 
Her diadem shining with pearls of fresh dew ; 
I saw Honesty there—but she looked out of place 
In her plain purple silk, without ribands or lace,— 
Some gay Painted-Cups, that were standing near by, 
Turned their faces away from the glance of her eye. 
Then the Poppy came in, and, with magnetic power, 
Put all the young Roses asleep in an hour ; 
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The Hawk’s-Eye looked on, both with doubt and surprise, 
And declared that ‘No Poppy should e’er close his eyes ;’ 
But he soon was seen drooping his obstinate head, | 
And the very next moment lay stretched on his bed. 
Tigredia came next, that most exquisite flower, 

But could stay with the company only an hour; 

The unchanging Amaranta scornfully said— 

‘ Tigredia’s beauties were born but to fade!’ 

While a pert little Poppy, just out of the ground, 

Said—‘ That was better than wearing one dress the year round.’ 
Next Japonica came, that most popular flower, 

And brought in her train the sweet Virgin’s-Bower. 
Mountain-Daisy appeared with a sprig of Lad’s-Love, 

And the Candy-Tuft stood by the side of Fox-Glove. 

A forward young Dahlia was forced to be there, 

But the beaux all pronounced her to be, ‘no great affair !” 
The rest of the family soon will come out, 

And eclipse every flower at ball, party, or rout. 


Mignionette an excuse for the Morning-Bride pleads, 
For no flower would like to appear in her weeds ; 
And Convolvulus said—‘ She ’d been running all day, 
And was quite too fatigued such late visits to pay. 
But her friend, the Nasturtion, would go, she ’d no doubt, 
And bring home to her an account of the rout.’ 
The parent Geraniums thought best not to go, 
Their numerous families made such a show; 
But the blooming young branches hung drooping about, 
And declared—‘ ’T was a shame to keep them from the rout.’ 
The Honeysuckle too—whom to know is to love— 
Sent a note of regret on the wing of a dove,— 
‘She was so much attached to her own native bower, 
That she could not be tempted to leave for an hour.’ 


If the truth must be told—not a flower that blows 
But looks for a match among some of the beaux! 
So Venus’s-Fly-Trap just laid herself out, 
And caught sprigs in abundance to furnish the rout. 
Though some starched Maiden Pinks, standing all in a row, 
Said—‘ They ’d lived all their life time without any beau, 
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And should still remain single,—for no one could think 
To find among flowers a match for the Pink !’ 

First the Dandelion came in his broad yellow hat, 
And down by the Cowslip and Crocuses sat ; 

For they lived near together, and both had come out, 
The first time in their lives, to an evening rout. 

In a dress of pure white came the modest Jonquil, 
And Jack-in-the-Bush with his blue coat and frill. 
When Sweet-William came in, every flower looked bright, 
For he brought in his train the sweet Lady’s-Delight. 
You would scarcely have known the dear little fellow, 
He has so much improved his gay purple and yellow. 
The Pride-of-the-Meadow looked modest and shy, 

As she caught the first glance of his bright little eve. 


There were Coxcombs in plenty, dressed en militaire, 
For this costume has always attracted the Fair. 
And the gay Prince’s-Feather went bowing about, 
As though he would say—‘I am king of the rout, 
And hope you ’ll allow me to introduce one, 
Whom I beg to announce as the Pride-of-London.’ 
He passed all the Jessamines, and Peas sweet as honey, 
And made up to miss Marygold just for her money. 
She tossed up her head with republican pride, 
As this foreign young beau took his place by her side ; 
But I’m sorry to add, that, in less than an hour, 
London-Pride stole sweet glances from many a flower. 


In his jesuit’s dress came the gloomy Monk’s-Hood, 
And each flower moved off from the place where he stood. © 
The gay Lady’s-Slipper was full of her fun, 

And tripped away singing—‘ I won’t be a Nun.’ 

The Cardinal-Flower bore his honors so well, 

That he quite won the heart of the Canterbury-Bell. 

But why should such flowers in society mingle, 

Since the rules of their order must still keep them single ? 
The Bachelor’s-Button came in rather late, 

With little miss Prim whom he met at the gate. 

I saw Venus’s-Fly-Trap arranging her charms, 

In hopes to decoy this old beau to her arms; 
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But he turned to a sweet little Snow-Drop hard by, 

And she caught not so much as a glance of his eye. * 
The gay Scarlet-Runners, in uniform dressed, 

For many sweet flowers attachment express’d. 

The Touch-Me-Not said, with a look full of pride, 
‘They never would dare to appear at her side!’ 

‘ Millefleur’ came in last, but he made quite a show 
With his head powdered up like an old-fashioned beau. 
Poor Jack-in-the-Bush stared with rustic surprise, 

For such fashions had never before met his eyes. 


Many more could I name in this gay retinue, 
From the Sun-Flower down to the Violet so blue. 
But enough has been said to prove beyond doubt, 
That the fair Lady Jasmine has given a rout 
To her ‘ five hundred friends’ all bright, blooming, and fair, 
For the pride of the garden and green-house were there. 
The moon shed sweet lustre on leaflet and flower, 
And stole with sly glances through many a bower ; 
While the stars peeped about with their bright twinkling eyes, 
And the air seemed all living with gay fire-flies. 
I could see nodding plumes, and tall forms bend with grace, 
As young zephyrs went whispering from this to that place, 
Now wafting sweet perfume, now tooling the air, 
And attending to all the demands of the Fair. 


The hours flew by like the down of a dove, 
As | watched this gay scene of enchantment and love; 
But the stars—Nature’s sentinels—told it was late, 
When the last flower passed through the old garden gate. 


Lowe L, Ocr. 1843. H. H. 





- The Monkey and Crow. 


In the jingles about Tillicherry, there able sagacity of this animal. A few 
is a large species of monkey, frequently yards from the house of the persen to 
tamed by the natives, and at a village a whom it belonged, a thick pole, at least 
short distance from this celebrated sea- thirty feet high, had been fixed into the 
port we had an evidence of the remark- earth, round which was an iron ring, 
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and to this was attached a strong chain 
of considerable length, fastened to a 
band round the monkey’s body. The 
ring being loose, it slid along the pole 
when he ascended or descended. He 
was in the habit of taking his station 
upon the top of the bamboo, where he 
perched as if to enjoy the beauties of 
the prospect around him. The crows, 
which in India are very abundant and 
singularly audacious, taking advantage 
of his elevated position, had been in the 
habit of robbing him of his food, which 
was placed every morning and evening 
at the foot of the pole. ‘To this he had 
vainly expressed his dislike by chatter- 
ing, and other indications of his displea- 
sure equally ineffectual ; but they con- 
tinued their periodical depredations. 
Finding that he was perfectly unheed- 
ed, he adopted a plan of retribution as 
effectual as it was ingenious. 

One morning, when his tormentors 
had been particularly troublesome, he 
appeared as if seriously indisposed ; he 
closed his eyes, drooped his head, and 
exhibited various other symptoms of se- 
vere suffering. No sooner were his 
ordinary rations placed at the foot of the 
bamboo, than the crows, watching their 
opportunity, descended in great num- 
bers, and, according to their usual prac- 
tice, began to demolish his provisions. 
The monkey now began to slide down 
the pole by slow degrees, as if the effort 
were painful to him, and as if so over- 
come by indisposition that his remaining 
strength was scarcely equal to such ex- 
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ertion. When he reached the ground, 
he rolled about for some ‘time, seeming 
in great agony, until he found himself 
close by the vessel employed to contain 
his food, which the crows had by this 
time well-nigh devoured. There was 
Still however some remaining, which a 
solitary bird, emboldened by the appa- 
rent indisposition of the monkey, ad- 
vanced to seize. The wily creature was 
at this time lying in a state of apparent 
insensibflity at the foot of the pole, and 
close by the pan. The moment the 
crow stretched out its head, and ere it 
could secure a mouthful of the interdict- 
ed food, the watchful avenger seized the 
depredator by the neck with the rapidity 
of thought, and secured it from doing 
further mischief. He now began to 
chatter and grin with every expression 
of gratified triumph, while the crows flew 
around, cawing in boisterous chime, as 
if deprecating the chastisement about to 
be inflicted upon their captive compan- 
ion. The monkey continued for awhile 
to chatter and grin in triumphant mock- 
ery of their distress ; he then deliberate- 
ly placed the captive crow between his 
knees, and began to pluck it with the 
most humorous gravity. When he had 
completely stripped it, except the large 
feathers in the pinions and tail, he flung 
it into the air as high as his strength 
would permit, and, after flapping its 
wings for a few seconds, it fell on the 
ground with a stunning shock. The 
other crows, which had been fortunate 
enough to escape a similar castigation, 
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now surrounded it, and immediately 
pecked it, to death. 

The animal had no sooner:seen this 
ample retribution dealt to the purloiner 
of his repast, than he ascended the bam- 
boo to enjoy a quiet repose. The next 
time his food was brought, not a single 
crow approached it. 


The Festival of the Bairam. - 


In our Octo. number we gave'an ac- 
count of the famous fast of the Ramazan, 
or Turkish Lent, as it has been called, 
and we then mentioned the Festival of 
the Bairam, which follows immediately 
upon that feast, and has been sometimes 
styled the Turkish Easter, though there 
is little ground of comparison between it 
and the Christian festival of that name. 

The Great Bairam is more a festival 
of general rejoicing than of religious 
rites; there is however a peculiar ser- 
vice of prayer fixed for it, which is of 
canonical obligation, like the weekly 
service of Fridays, and which must be 
performed between the hour when the 
sun has risen to the apparent height of 
a lance in the heavens, and the period 
of his beginning to decline—the canoni- 
cal period of noon. It is also deemed 


praiseworthy in the Moslem to put on 
clean new clothes on this solemn day, 
and to recite, in his passage along the 
streets to the mosque, the prayer called 
Tekbir. 

A- learned English divine, Dr. Thom- 
as Smith, who was chaplain to the Brit- 
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ish ambassador: at Constantinople, be- 
tween the- years 1668 ‘and:.1671, and 
who wrote a little Latin work on the 
manners and institutions of the Turks, 
gives us the followmg notice of the pro- 
ceedings which then‘'took place on the 
festival of the Bairam. 

‘Early in the day, cannon are fired, 
drums are beaten, and the whole city 
resounds with music and singing ; those 
who at other times are grave ‘in face, 
and melancholy of visage, now indulge 
in games and dancing, and besprinkle 
those whom they meet with perfumed 
water, and render themselves agreeable 
and joyful companions, as if with their 
new vests and turbans, they had put on 
also a new nature and disposition. Hence 
there are mutual invitations to feasting, 
and reciprocal gifts. At this season too 
almost innumerable sheep are killed ; 
they call the rite Courban, or ‘ the sacri- 
fice,’ by which they think that God may 
be appeased and rendered propitious. 
Every man is his own priest, and is 
allowed to perform the ceremony in his 
own private house.’ 

Later travellers all concur in repre- 
senting the.season of Bairam as one 
unrivalled for festivity ; the Turks visit 
each other, the grandees especially, with 
great state,—compliments and presents 
are interchanged, and there is a general 
indulgence in the pleasures of society, 
and hospitality to an extent quite unusu- 
al with this grave people. All traffic 
and business is imterrupted, and every 
one puts on a new dress, whatever may 
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be his condition in life—at least so it 
used to be; children kiss the hands of 
their parents and relations,—the young 
similarly salute the aged, and the re- 
spect of inferiors is marked by kissing 
the hem of their superiors’ garments. 

‘O, what a happy day,’ says an Amer- 
ican traveller, ‘was that! Every coun- 
tenance graced with a smile—the beggar 
himself a king! The ships of the navy 
gaily dressed in innumerable flags; the 
forest of merchant-vessels in their na- 
tional colors.’ 

Mr. Carne gives us an interesting 
picture of the anxiety with which the 
commencement of this festival is looked 
for. ‘With what tumultuous joy,’ he 
says, speaking of the night which pre- 
ceded it, ‘ did the believers deport them- 
selves in a coffee-house not far from the 
English palace! They danced wildly 
in groups to the sound of the guitar and 
tambour, embraced one another as they 
talked of the night near at hand, when 
the first appearance of the new moon 
should announce that Ramazan was 
over, and Bairam begun. It came at 
last ; on that night, every minaret of the 
grand mosques were illuminated from 
top to bottom with innumerable rows of 
lamps. It was a splendid sight, and 
the vast city and its people seemed to be 
hushed in the stillness of midnight, 
waiting for the signal of festivity. The 
Imaums, from the tops of the highest 
minarets, eagerly bent their looks to 
catch the first glimpse of the new moon. 
The moment it was perceived, loud and 


joyful shouts, which spread instantly all 
over the city, announced that the hour 
of indulgence was come, and full com- 
pensation for all their denials. It was 
really pleasing to observe, the next day, 
the looks of kindness and almost frater- 
nal feeling which they cast on each 
other. ‘The poor man is often seen at 
this period to take the hand and kiss the 
cheek of the rich and haughty, who re- 
turns the salutation as to his equal or 
brother. Delight was pictured on every 
countenance, every one put on his finest 
apparel, and the sound of music was 
heard on every side, mingled with songs 
in honor of their religion.’ 

Yet there is a want of that sprightly 
and noisy rejoicing which usually marks 
festivals in other countries; the Turks 
cannot wholly throw off their gravity 
and phlegm,—they carry it even into 
their festivities. In the capital, the 
police take care that the true believers 
shall not raise the heat of their joy by 
any forbidden indulgences ; a seal is 
put, the night before each Bairam, on 
the wine-shops, which exist only in the 
quafters inhabited by the Christians. 

The first day of the Bairam is a day 
of important ceremonies at court. The 
sultan receives the homage of the dif- 
ferent orders of the state at the Seraglio, 
and immediately afterwards proceeds to 
attend the service of the mosque of Sul- 
tan Achmet, with a retinue far more 
brilliant than he is accustomed to dis- 
play on any other occasion ; all the min- 
isters and great officers of the empire 
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accompany him, as do also several of 
the most distinguished oulemas, or men 
of the law. This is the famous ‘ proces- 
sion of the Sultan at the feast of the 
Bairam,’ of which we read so much in 
the works of travellers; the testimony 
of all allows that it is a very splendid 
one. 

The sultan generally comes from his 
palace on.the European side of the Bos- 
phorus, with a crowd of splendid thirty- 
six-oared barges, and lands in the Port 
at the Golden Gate of the Seraglio. He 
enters, proceeds to the Seraglio, and 
again issues at the celebrated gate called 
the ‘Sublime Porte,’ in the middle of a 
long and brilliant procession. First 
come the officers of his household, splen- 
didly dressed, and mounted on richly 
caparisoned horses ; next is the divan, 
in like manner dressed and mounted ; 
next the officers of state ; then fifteen or 
twenty most beautiful horges, led by 
their grooms,—‘a noble sight, and wor- 
thy of being exhibited, whether for the 
beauty of the animals, or the richness of 
their caparisons, which nothing can ex- 
cel.’ Next come the sultan’s pages, 
gorgeously arrayed in embroidered frock- 
coats, and caps decorated with lofty 
plumes, ornamented with flowers ; these 
were not mounted. At last, appears the 
sultan, generally the plainest dressed 
man of the pageant, as things are now 
managed, but mounted on the finest 
horse, and looking, as travellers say, 
‘every inch’ a sultan. A numerous 
train of personal attendants, richly dress- 


ed, and on foot, follows. The whole 
procession passes between lines of sol- 
diers under arms, who present them the 
instant of the sultan’s appearance at the 
Porte, and at the same moment the band 
strikes up the ‘ March of the Sultan.’ It 
is easy to conceive that it must be ‘a 
splendid and animated scene.’ 

The procession passes on to the 
mosque, and the sultan performs his 
devotions ; he then returns by the same 
route, and embarks again at the Golden 
Gate. ‘ The whole quay,’ says an Am- 
erican traveller, speaking of the festival 
in the year 1832, ‘was covered with 
soldiers, drawn up to salute him. At 
length, the gate flew open,—the sultan 
appeared with his pages and attendants, 
and accompanied by two little boys, 
whom he embraced on leaving. He 
was then assisted into the boat, which 
instantly put off, and with the rapidity 
of lightning, cut the waves for Tophana, 
where the sultan went to inspect his 
grand foundery and laboratory.’ 

There are two parts of the procession 
worthy of attention. The one is the 
line of the sultan’s led-horses, stepping 
along proudly, or prancing under their 
costly furniture, as if conscious of their 
own beauty and of the ornaments which 
they bore. The second, and perhaps 
the most attractive. 1s the line of the 
sultan’s sumpter-horses, laden—accord- 
ing to Dr. Clarke’s list—with the an- 
cient armour which is still preserved in 
the old church of St. Irene, in the Se- 
raglio, and among which are the cele- 
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brated Greek bucklers and shields, mag- 
nificently embossed and studded with 
gems, and some of them even seeming 
to be formed of gold,—‘the carefully- 
guarded trophies,’ as Mr. M’Farlane 
says, ‘won from the fallen eastern em- 
pire, which never meet the vulgar eye, 
Save on great occasions such as the pre- 
sent.’ | 


The Boy and the Owl's Nest. 


Tue child is pleased with a rattle and 
tickled with a straw: the boy ventures 
life and limb for a bird’s nest, and the 
full grown baby seeks the bubble repu- 
tation in the cannon’s mouth. | 

A young boy of Haddington (Eng.) 
with some of his schoolfellows, having 
frequently discovered an owl on the top 
of the old church steeple in that town, 
and supposing it had a nest there, at- 
tempted, by climbing the wall in the 
daytime to get at-it, but his attempts 
proved fruitless. The impression how- 
ever of the bird’s nest continuing to ac- 
tuate this boy’s mind, even in the most 
profound sleep, he arose in the night, 
ascended the old Gothic edifice, carried 
off the favorite object of his most ear- 
mest desire, returned by the window 
through which it appears he had sallied, 
placed the nest upon a chair, and went 
to bed. In the morning, he recollected 


a pleasant dream of a wonderful adven- 
ture, and was altogether astonished, as 
well as overjoyed, to find it realized in 
the discovery of the owl's nest. 

boy was not quite ten years of age. 


The 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 


Military Discipline. . 
At one of the English seaport towns, 
there stands a fort, on the outside of 
which is a spacious field, overlooking a 
delightful prospect of land and water. 
At the time we are speaking of, a major 
Brown was the commandant; and his 
family being fond of a milk diet, the 
veteran had several cows that pastured 
in the land aforesaid: a sentry was 
placed near the entrance, part of whose 
duty it was to prevent strangers and 
stray cattle from trespassing therein. 
Upon one occasion, an Irish marine, a 
stranger in the place, was on duty at 
this post, and having received the reg- 
ular orders not to allow any one to go 
upon the grass, but the major’s cows, 
determined like a good soldier to adhere 
to them strictly. He had not been long 
at his post, when three elegant young 
ladies presented themselves at the en- 
trance, forthe purpose of taking their 
evening walk, and were quickly accosted 
by the marine, with‘ You can’t go there!’ 
‘QO! but we may,’ uttered the ladies 
with one voice, ‘ we have the privilege 
to doso.’ ‘Privilege,’ repeated the sen- 
try ; ‘fait an I don’t care what ye have, 
but you mustn’t go there, I tell ye; it’s 
major Brown’s positive orders to the con- 
trary.’ ‘OQ-ay-yes—we know that,’ said 
the eldest of the ladies with dignity, ‘ but 
we are major Brown’s daughters.’ ‘ Ah, 
well, you don’t go in there any how,’ 
said Pat, bringing his firelock to the port : 
‘you may be major Brown’s daughters, 
but you’re not major Brown's cows.’ 
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Anecdote of a Dog. 


A GENTLEMAN who spends the winter 
*months in the capital of North Britain, 
having gone with his family to pass the 
summer months at his country seat, left 
the care of his town residence, together 
with a favorite house dog, to some ser- 
vants, who were placed at board wages. 
The dog soon found board wages very 
short allowance; and to make up the 
deficiency, he had recourse to the kitch- 
en of a friend of his master, which, in 
better days, he had occasionally visited. 
By a hearty meal, which he received 
here daily, he was enabled to keep him- 
self in good condition, till the return of 
his master’s family to town on the ap- 
proach of winter. ‘Though now restored 
to the enjoyment of plenty at home, and 
standing in no need of foreign liberality, 
he did not forget that hospitable kitchen 
where he had found a resource in his 
adversity. A few days after, happening 
to saunter in that direction, he fell in 
with a duck, which, as he found it on 
neutral or public ground, or in no pri- 
vate pond, he probably concluded to be 
no private property. He snatched up 
the duck in his teeth, carried it to the 
kitchen where he had been so hospitably 
fed, laid it at the cook’s feet with many 
polite movements of his tail, and then 
scampered off with much seeming com- 
placency at having given this testimony 
of his grateful sense of favors. 


Errects or Frigut.—A blackbird had 
been surprised in a cage by a cat, but, 
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as the door was fastened, the cat could 
not reach him. When it was relieved, 
it was lying on its back atthe bottom of 
the cage, and quite wet withsweat. Its 
feathers soon after fell off and were re- 
newed, but the new ones were perfectly 
white; so complete was the change, that 
it might literally be called ‘a white 
blackbird.’ 

We have heretofore seen a gray lin- 
net, which had raised its feathers at a 
drunken man. He instantly tore the 
bird from its cage, and plucked it in 
a brutal manner of all its feathers. The 
poor animal survived the outrage, and 
had its feathers replaced by new ones, 
but they were also white.—Edin. Jour. 





Remarkable Spring at Niagara. 

A Frew miles above the great Falls of 
Niagara is a remarkable spring, which 
issues from under a bank, whose height 
is about thirty feet. The peculiarities 
of this spring are the singular qualities 
of the water. It is uncommonly cold, 
and equally as clear as water in general; 
and it possess nothing offensive to the 
smell, or disagreeable to the palate. At 
the head of the spring, where it issues 
from the ground, its water appears to be 
combustible. The water will take fire, 
by dropping a burning coal into it, as 
quick as gunpowder. Its appearance, 
whilst burning, resembles the flame of 
distilled spirits; and the only means of 
extinguishing it is by throwing other 
water tipon it. Place the pipe of a stove 
in the spring, in a perpendicular position, 
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when the water is burning, and set a 
tea-kettle, filled with other water, on the 
top of the tube, and it will collect the 
heat so rapidly as to cause the kettle of 
water to boil much sooner than if placed 
upon a bed of blacksmith’s coals before 
the bellows.. The coldness of the water, 
when not set on fire, is remarkable. 
The spring, at the distance of a few rods, 
discharges itself into the river. When 
the fire is communicated, at the head of 
the spring, it continues to flash and burn 
till it comes to the confluence of the two 
streams, when, being blended with other 
water, it is soon extinguished. 





The Assassin and Queen Elizabeth. 

Margaret Lamsprun was a Scotch 
woman, and one of the retinue of Mary 
queen of Scots, as was also her husband, 
who dying of grief for the tragical end 
of that princess, his wife took up a res- 
olution of revenging the death of both 
upon queen Elizabeth. For that pur- 
pose she put ona man’s habit; and, as- 
suming the name of Anthony Sparke, 
repaired to the court of the queen of 
England, always carrying with her a 
brace of pistols, one of them to kill Eliz- 
abeth, and the other to shoot herself, in 
order to avoid justice ; but her design hap- 
pened to miscarry by an accident which 
saved the queen’s life. One day as she 
was pushing through the crowd to come 
up to the queen of England, who was 
then walking in her garden, she chanced 
to drop one of the pistols. This being 
seen by the guards, she was seized, in 
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order to be sent immediately to prison 
but the queen, not suspecting her to be 
one of her own sex, had a mind first to , 
examine her. Accordingly, demanding 
her name, country, and quality, Marga- 
ret replied with an unmoved steadiness, 
‘Madam, though I appear in this habit, 
I am a woman, my name is Margaret 
Lambrun; I was several years in the 
service of queen Mary, my mistress, 
whom you have so unjustly put to death ; 
and by her death you have also caused 
that of my husband, who died of grief 
to see so innocent a queen perish so in- 
iquitously. Now, as I had the greatest 
love and affection for both those person- 
ages, I resolved at the peril of my life 
to revenge their death by killing you, 
who are the cause of both.’ The queen 
pardoned her, and granted her a safe 
conduct till she should be set on the 
coast of France. — 


Franklin and Vaughan. 

Joun Vaveuan, esq. of Philadelphia, 
secretary to the American Philosophical 
Society, was educated under the auspi- 
ces of Benjamin Franklin, and was one 
of Franklin’s suite, when he was presen- 
ted to Marie Antoinette, after France 


had acknowledged the independence of 
the United States. Dr. Franklin had 


ordered a wig, and intended to appear 
in a full court dress ; but, when the wig 
was finally sent him it was too small. 
He told the wigmaker that he had spoilt 
his whole arrangements by this blunder, 
which it was now too late to rectify. 














‘Ah, monsieur! c’est que votre téte est 
trop grosse :’—A)h, sir! the reason is that 
your head is too large,—was the ready 
reply ; and Franklin at once resolved to 
appear in his velvet coat, of the Quaker 
cut, with his hair combed back; in short, 
in his usual attire. His fine venerable 
figure, in this antique yet becoming ap- 
parel, created quite a sensation at the 
French court ; and what was the result 
merely of a barber’s blunder, was talked 
of as an admirable specimen of good 
taste and republican independence. His 
suite, however, were all in court dres- 
ses.—Combe’s Tour. 


Australian Marriage Ceremony. 


Amonc the savages of New South Wales 
a curious custom prevails in regard to mar 
riage, which is unlike that ceremony in every 
other nation. There are a number of tribes 
of these savages in the islands, and if they 
intermarry it must be by force. 

It is observed, that all countries, in propor- 
tion as they are civilized or barbarous, im- 
prove or degrade the marriage ceremony ; 
and the most despicable part of the char- 
acter of the Australian savage is his court- 
ship and final method of securing to himself 
a wife. It appears that one tribe intermar- 
ries with those of another; and the young 
black when arrived at the age of maturity, 
and the customary honors attending his 
growing years have been duly performed 
upon him, seeks out from amongst another 
tribe, the victim of his love. Bent on this 
purpose, he follows secretly the tribe to which 
the object of his choice belongs, from one 
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place to another, for several days, taking 
care not to be observed, until the desired op- 
portunity offers for seizing hts prey; he then 
pounces upon the maid, and, with an uner- 
ring blow from his waddie, she lies stunned 
at his feet, while the female companions of 
her tribe fly away shrieking in all directions, 
the men being all absent in their occupation 
of hunting. 

The poor creature is dragged insensib'e 
from the spot, and brought victorious to the 
tribe to which the man belongs; and being 
thus introduced to a new tribe, with all of 
whom she is a perfect stranger, she is allowed 
to fret and pine until she becomes reconciled 
to her husband and his tribe. I have never 
heard, nor seen, that the women are treated 
ill by the men after this brutal ceremony, 
nor that the more laborious duties of life are 
thrown upon them, except that of gathering 
the various ground-fruits. 

But this affair becomes, I believe in all 
cases, the cause of hostilities between the 
two tribes; and the man, who has injured 
and insulted the other tribe by thus forcibly 
taking possession of the woman, at an ap- 
pointed meeting of the two tribes, is obliged 
to stand his punishment for the outrage, and 
this is a singular and not the least interest- 
ing of their ceremonies. 

The annexed drawing represents a 
tribe of blacks, and one of them in the act 
of undergoing his punishment for the offence. 
It is a sort of tournament on foot, where the 
hero has to come forward, and prove himself 
worthy of his bride, by his fortitude, activity, 
and skill ; and though it seldom terminates 
by the death of the offender, his skill in the 
defence, and courage in combat, are put to 
the test. It is altogether a very spirited 
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scene, both strangely serious, amusing, and 
ridiculous. A certain number of ‘the men 
only of both tribes meet together at some 
suitable spot for the occasion, their faces arid 
bodies are painted red to look warlike, terri- 
ble, and fierce ; and when the hostile parties 
approach near each other, the parport of their 
meeting is immediately acknowledged by a 
general shouting, which is succeeded by a 
confused jabbering, and clatter of angry 
tongues; they then commence throwing 
their boomerangs in the air, and place them- 
selves in a variety of postures, as if endeavor- 
ing to outrival each other in mutual expres- 
sions of defiance. 

After some time, they group together, and 
appear to be arranging the order of the cere- 
mony. Some examine their spears, fix them 
to the wummerah, then balance and poise 
them, as if about to throw ; others sham 
fighting with their waddies, to show their 
dexterity or gymnastic powers, until the sig- 
nal is given from the chief for the ceremony 
to commence ; when those who are not to 
take a part in the affair fall back in different 
groups on either side. The hero of the day, 
carrying only the heliman, then makes his 
appearance, and comes forward ina bold and 
determined manner, confident in his skill, 
and willing to give the desired satisfaction 
for the offence. ‘T'wo or three from the hos- 
tile tribe then come forward in the open space 
between the tribes, armed with a dozen or 
more spears, the wummerah and waddie. 
These take their stand about twenty-five 
yards from the object of attack, A general 
silence ensues, and the attention of all is di- 
rected to the combatants. As soon as the 
assailant is seen to adjust his spear, the of- 

X = nov. 1843. 
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fender places himself in a posture of defence. 
One spear after another is thrown at him 
with extreme precision and vengeance, but 
they are warded off by the heliman, with 
equal skill, great coolness, and intrepidity. 
The anxiety on the part of the spectators, as 
the spears are thrown, is very observable,— 
a sort of guttural exclamation and whisper- 
ing is heard after each has been parried, and 
when the proper number has been completed 
and the black has escaped unhurt, another 
general yell is set up, and a similar confusion 
to that which preceded the trials takes place. 

The offender has next to oppose himself 
to the man selected to fight him with the 
waddie. But this part of the affair is a bro- 
tal exhibition, as it is not so much a trial of 
skill in defence, as,a trial of who can endure 
the heaviest blows upon the cobbera, or head. 
The combatants exchange several blows al- 
ternately, which are given with considerable 
action and revengeful earnestness; and 
though it sometimes happens that one of the 
two becomes stunned or senseless, their és- 
cape can only be attributed to the wonderful 
thickne:s of their skulls, defended as they are 
in a-great measure by their long matted hair. 
The offender, I believe, is not allowed to 
yield, nor cry ‘hold, enough!’ and, conse- 
quently, as soon as he has satisfied his oppo- 
nent by his strength and bravery, the ceremo- 
ny ceases; he is declared victorious,and receiv- 
ed amidst the wild applause of both tribes. 
The two tribes afterwards encamp together 
for a day or so, and at night they perform 
their corroboree, or dance, for athusément, 
and to celebrate the cessation of hostilities. 

The weapons of these savages are few 
and simple, consisting of the spear, the 
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wummerah, the tomahawk, the waddie, the 
boomerang, the heliman, and some carry 
also a sort of wooden hatchet. 

The wummerah is the instrument by 
which the spearis thrown. It is about three 
feet in length, having a hook at the point, 
and flat at the handle, which is about two or 
three inches wide. It is also used as a pad- 
dle when they fish in their canoes. 

The tomahawk formerly used by them, 
before iron was introduced, was made of 
sharpened stone or flint, very heavy and un- 
wieldy, and fastened to a clumsy handle. 
But there is now scarcely a black to be seen 
who is not possessed of the common English 
tomahawk, with iron blade. 

The waddie, or club, is about 1 foot and 
a half in length, very heavy, but not large, 
some having a knob at the top. It is used 
only in fighting in close combat. 

The boomerang is made of different kinds 
of wood, sometimes of iron bark, and some- 
times of the stringy-bark tree. It is flat, and 
curved like the blade of a scimitar, of about 
two feet and a half in length, and two inches 
wide. It is used in two different ways,—as 
an instrument of amusement, and a weapon 
to maim ananimal. In the latter case, it is 
thrown along the ground, and made to spin 
like a wheel with such surprising velocity, 
that even the kangaroo in full speed is often 
brought to the ground by a blow from one of 
them. But when this instrument is thrown 
in the air by way of amusement, it excites 
our curiosity toa great degree. The natives 
throw it from them, whirling horizontally to 


a distance of nearly a hundred yards; it then 


turns back towards them, rising to a great 
height, making a rushing noise immediately 
over their heads, going nearly the same dis- 


tance in the opposite direction,—then turn- 
ing again, it performs similar gyrations or 
circles in the air, less and less each time, un- 
til it drops within a few yards of their feet. 
It is wonderful and really astonishing to see 
several of these boomerangs thrown into the 
air at once, to observe them all rising, whiz- 
zing, circling, and crossing each other in all 
directions, and then drop at the feet of their 
respective throwers. 

The heliman, or shield, is a piece of wood 
about two feet and a half in length, and 
about four inches thick in the middle; both 
ends taper off to a point, and its sides are 
sloped in a diamond shape, having a hole in 
the centre large enough to admit the hand. 
With this instrument they ward off, with 
great dexterity, spears that are thrown at 
them when standing punishment or engaged 
in fighting. They are often ornamented 
with red and white stripes, which is not the 
case with their other weapons. Their hatch- 
et is about a foot and a half in length, broad 
at the top, slightly curved, and sharpened at 
the edge. This is also used in fighting at 
close combat. 


Snowdon. 


Snowpon, or Sowdonia, is, in its most ex- 
tended sense, the name of a ridge of moun- 
tains in Caernarvonshire, forming a kind of 
natural rampire, extending along the great- 
est part of that country, in the direction of 
north-west and south-east ; but the name is 
usually limited to the peak of Snowdon and 
the neighboring ridges. 

The prinicipal peak is about ten miles 
south of the Straits of Menai, which separate 
the Isand of Anglesea from the Welsh coast. 














The peak itself is about three quarters of a 
mile above the level of the sea ; but the as- 
cent is in some places so gradual, that a man 
on horseback can ride to within a mile of its 
summit. But the greatest character of 
Snowdon is that of a pile of mountains rising 
one above the other, and presenting the ap- 
pearance ofa series of abrupt precipices and 
gradual slopes,—the whole group seems as 
placed there to form a natural barrier to pro- 
tect the only defenceless side of the island of 
Anglesea. 

The view from the summit of Snowdon is 
supposed to be equal in extent and beauty to 
any that can be witnessed. ‘The mountain,’ 
says Mr. Pennant, ‘from the summit, seems 
propped by four buttresses, between which 
are four great hollows ; each, excepting one, 
had one or more lakes lodged in its distant 
bottom. The nearest was the Green Well, 
lying immediately below; the waters of 
which, ftom this elevation, appeared black 
and unfathonable, and the edges quite green. 
Thence is a succession of bottoms, surround- 
ed by the most lofty and rugged hills, the 
greater part of the sides of which resemble 
walls in appearance, and form a most mag- 
nificent amphitheatre. 

‘The view from this exalted situation is 
unbounded. I saw from it the county of 
Chester, the high hills of Yorkshire, part of 
the north of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
A plain view of the Isle of Man and that of 
Anglesea, lay extended like a map beneath 
us, with every rivulet visible. I took much 
pains to see this prospect to advantage; sat 
up at a farmhouse on the west till about 
twelve, and walked up the whole way. The 
night was remarkably fine and starry. A 
short interval of darkness intervened, which 
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was soon dispersed by the dawn of day. 
The sea, which bounded the western part, 
was gilded by the sunbeams, at first in slen- 
der streaks, but at length it glowed with red- 
ness. The prospect was disclosed. like the 
gradual drawing up of the curtain in a thea- 
tre. The view was gradually unfolded, un- 
til the heat became so powerful as to attract 
the mists from the various lakes, which in a, 
slight degree obscured the prospect. Th. 
shadow of the mountain was flung many 
miles, and showed the form of its summit. I 
counted between twenty and thirty lakes, 
either in this county or Merionethshire. The 
day proved so excessively hot, that the journey 
cost me the skin of the lower part of my 
face.’ 

At another visit,’ he writes, ‘a vast mist 
enveloped the whole of the mountain. The 
prospect below was horrible. It gave an 
idea of numbers of abysses, concealed by a 
thick smoke furiously circulating round us; 
very often a gust of wind formed an opening 
in the clouds, which gave a fine and distinct 
view of lake and valley. Sometimes they 
opened only in one place, at others in many, 
exhibiting a most strange and perplexing 
sight of water, fields, rocks, or chasms in 
fifty different places.’ 

Beddgelart, from which place our view is 
taken, is situated six miles from the summit, 
and is famous for the well-known tradition 
respecting the death of afavoritedog. This 
story, although it has often been the subject 
of the poet’s pen, and the painter’s pencil, is 
still perhaps worth repeating. 

It is said that Llewellyn the Great came 
to reside at Beddgelart during the hunting- 
season, with his wife and children, and one 
day, the family being absent, a wolf entered 
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the house. On returning, his greyhound, 
called Cillihart, met him, wagging his tail, 
but covered with blood. The prince, being 
alarmed, ran into the nursery, and found the 
cradle, in which the child had lain, overturn- 
ed, and the ground covered with blood. Im- 
agining the greyhound had killed the child, 
he immediately drew his sword and slew him ; 
but on turning up the cradle, he found under 
it the child alive and the wolf dead. Thisso 
affected the prince, that he erected a tomb 
over the faithful dog’s grave, where after- 
wards the parish church was built, and called 
from this accident, Bedd Cillihart, or the 
Grave of Cillihart. For a more particular 
account of Beddgelart, see the story in a fov- 
mer number of our Magazine, 1842, p. 184. 


A Young African at the Court of France. 

In the most flourishing period of the 
reign of the ‘grande monarque’ Louis 
XIV. two, negro youths, the sons of a 
prince, were brought to the court of 
France foreducation. The king appoin- 
ted a jesuit to imstruct them in letters, 
and in the Christian religion; and final- 
ly, for teaching them the art of war, gave 
each of them acommission in his guards. 
The elder, who was remarkable for his 
candor and ingenuity, made great pro- 
ficiency, especially in the doctrines of 
religion. A brutal officer, upon some 
trifling dispute, insulted him with a blow. 
The gallant youth did not even resent 
the affront. A person who was his friend 
took an opportunity to talk with him that 
evening alone on his behavior, which he 
told him was too tame, especially in a 
soldier. ‘Is there then,’ said the young 
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African, ‘one revelation for soldiers, and 
another for merchants and gownmen ? 
The good father, to whom I owe all my 
knowledge, has eafnestly inculcated for- 
giveness of injuries; assuring me that 
a christian was by no means to retaliate 
abuses of any kind.’ ‘The good father,’ 
replied his friend, ‘may fit you for a mon- 
astery by his lessons, but never for an 
army, and the rules of a court. Ina 
word,’ continued he, ‘if you do not call 
the colonel to an account, you will be 
branded with the infamy of cowardice, 
and have your commission taken from 
you.’ ‘I would fain,’ answered the young 
man, ‘act consistently in every thing ; 
but, since you press me with that love 
and regard to my honor which you have 
always shown, I will wipe off so foul a 
stain; although I must own I gloried in 
it before.’ Immediately upon this, he 
desired his friend to go with him, and 
appoint the aggressor to meet him early 
in the morning. They accordingly met 
and fought; and the brave youth dis- 
armed his adversary, and forced him to 
publicly ask his pardon. The next day 
he resigned his commission, and desired 
the king’s leave to return to his father. 


“At parting, he embraced his brother and 


his friend with tears in his eyes, saying, 
‘He did not imagine the Christians had 
been such an unaccountable people; and 
that he could not apprehend their faith 
was of any use to them if it did not in- 
fluence their practice. In my country 
we think it no dishonor to act according 
to the principles of our religion.’ 
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Edward Drinker of Philadelphia. 

In November, 1782, died Edward 
Drinker, one of the garliest settlers of 
Philadelphia. He was born ina cottage, 
on the spot where that city now stands, 
which was inhabited at the time of his 
birth, by Indians, and a few Swedes and 
Hollanders. He often talked of picking 
blackberries, and catching wild rabbits, 
hunting in the woods, and of being lost 
in the swamps, where this populous city 
is now seated. He remembered the ar- 
rival of William Penn, and used to point 
out the spot where the cabin stood in 
which that adventurer and his friends 
were accommodated on their arrival. 
He saw splendid churches rise upon mo- 
rasses, where he used to hear nothing 
but the croaking of frogs; great wharves 
and warehouses, where he had often 
seen savages draw their fish from the 
river; he saw that river afterwards re- 
ceiving ships and merchandize from ev- 
ery part of the globe, which, in his 
youth, had nothing bigger than an Indi- 
an canoe. He saw the same spot of 
earth in the course of his own life, cov- 
ered with forests, bushes, and reeds, the 
receptacles of wild beasts, and birds of 
prey, afterwards become the seat of a 
great and flourishing city, not only the 
first in arts and wealth in America, but 
surpassed but by few in Europe. He 
had been the subject of many crowned 
heads, but when he read and heard of 
the oppressive and unconstitutional acts 
passed in Britain, he gave them to his 
grandsons to be made kites of; and em- 
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HIGHWAY ROBBER. 


bracing the liberty and independence of 
his country, after seeing, what probably 
no other living ‘inhabitant could say, the 
beginning and end of the British empire 
in Pennsylvania, and after triumphing 
in the establishment of freedom, he died 
in 1782 soon after the proclamation of 
peace and liberty, one hignmdred and five 
years old. 





Anecdote of a Highway Robber. 

Mucu oftener are repentance and re- 
formation of life and conduct produced 
by kindness and persuasion than harsh 
treatment. A faithful servant of the 
Rev. Rowland Hill died a few years ago, 
and his master preached a funeral ser- 
mon on the occasion, in which he rela- 
ted the following strange anecdote :— 
‘ Many of my audience can bear me wit- 
ness that I speak the truth when I say 
that the deceased, for a considerable num- 
ber of years past, has proved himself a 
perfectly sober, honest, industrious, and 
religious man; and yet this very man, 
this virtuous and pious man, was once a 
robber onthe highway. More than thirty 
years ago he stopped me on the public 
road and demanded my money. Not at 
all intimidated, I argued with him. I 
asked what could induce him to pursue 
so iniquitous and dangerous a course of 
life? ‘Il have been a coachman, sir,’ 


said he, ‘ but am now out of place; and, 
not being able to get a character, can ob- 
tain no employment, and am therefore 
obliged to resort to this means of gain- 
ing subsistence.’ 


I desired him to call 
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upon me; he promised he would; and 
he kept his word. I talked further with 
him, and ofered to take him into my 
service. He consented; and ever since 
that period, he has served me faithfully, 
and not me only, but he has faithfully 
served his God. And instead of finish- 
ing his life in a public ignominious man- 
ner, with a depraved and hardened mind, 
he has died in peace, rejoicing in hope, 
and prepared, we trust, for the society of 
just men made perfect. ‘Till this day, 
the extraordinary occurrence has been 
confined to his breast and mine.’ 





Be Careful how you Condemn. 

Tue following anecdote has furnished 
plots for many dramatic pieces, and is 
historically true:—A young servant 
woman at Delft was accused of being 
accessory to the robbery of her master’s 
house on a Sunday, when the family 
were gone to church. She was con- 
demned on circumstantial evidence, and 
suffered severe punishment. Her con- 
duct, whilst confined, was so exemplary, 
and had stood so fair previous to the im- 
puted offence, that her master not only 
interceded to shorten her imprisonment, 
but received her again into his employ. 
Some time had elapsed after her release, 
when acircumstance occurred which led 
to the detection of the criminal, and con- 
sequently to the complete vindication of 
her innocence. It happened, as she was 
walking through the market, at Delft, 
one of the butchers, tapping her on the 
shoulder, whispered in her ear several 


words which she recollected to have ut- 
tered on the fatal Sunday, whilst chan- 
ging her clothes in her apartment when 
the rest of the family were at church. 
With a palpitating heart, she hastened 
to her master, and told him what had 
occurred. He was a magistrate; and 
found, upon inquiry, that the suspected 
person had suddenly risen in prosperity, 
subsequent to the robbery; and the 
measures of the police were so well ar- 
ranged, that a search was made at one 
and the same time in his own house and 
the houses of his nearest kindred, where- 
by various articles that had been stolen 
from her master’s house at the time the 
maid had been accused, were found and 
taken away. It seems that the robber 
had concealed himself in the turf-solder 
or garret, where turf was stowed, ad- 
joining which was her chamber; and 
whilst the poor girl was dressing, the 
villain effected the robbery, and got off 
unperceived. He was broken upon the 
rack; and the city gave a handsome por- 
tion to the sufferer, by way of compen- 
sation for the wrongs she had undergone. 





ANSWER TO ENIGMA, page 278. 


Our father Adam lived, as we hear, 
In paradise, devoid of pain and fear, 
Until the devil tempted him to sin, 
Then sadly felt the state that he was in. 


Rebecca veil’d her modest, blushing face, 
When she observ’d Isaac’s majestic grace, 
As he advane’d to meet the glowing fair, 

In whom his life and bliss concenter’d were. 


The industrious bee ’s the insect meant, 
The letters of whose name fit your intent ; 
The word delieved to proselytes is known, 
Before they humbly bow at heaven’s throne. 
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BRAHMINEE BULLS, 











SACRED BULLS OF INDIA. 


Brahminee Bulls, 


Upon quitting Salem, we crossed the 
Cavery and proceeded towards Seringa- 
patam. On the banks of the river, in 
the neighborhood of a small pagoda, we 
saw a couple of Brahminee bulls, so 
sleek and fat as to form a perfect con- 
trast to the people around them, every- 
where suffering from the sad scarcity 
of grain, while the bones of these fat 
animals were loaded with an encum- 
brance of consecrated flesh. It was 
melancholy to see, that while thousands 
of human beings were starving, the bulls 
dedicated to the stern divinity, Siva, 
were so pampered that they would eat 
nothing but the most delicate food, and 
this was generally with a fastidious and 
palled appetite. These bulls were very 
small, but very beautiful; the dewlap of 
one of them hanging from his throat and 
between his fore-legs almost touched the 
ground. I could not help feeling deep- 
ly the sad fact that the miseries of their 
fellow-creatures were looked upon with 
cruel indifference by the wealthy mem- 
bers of the Hindoo community; while 
before dumb creatures devoted to their 
gods, and those senseless blocks which 
formed the disgusting effigies of their 
divinities, that food was scattered, which 
would have saved whole families from 
perishing with hunger. 

The Brahminee bulls are generally 
about the size of calves of two years old, 
except in some districts, as in Guzerat, 
where they are sometimes found as 
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large as a Durham ox. Upon their 
haunches there is an emblem of the fab- 
ulous god Siva, to whom they are de- 
voted; and they are held in such high 
reverence, that no one is permitted to 
strike them, or to prevent them from 
feeding precisely where and upon what 
they please. They are almost always 
to be seen in the bazaars, where they 
unceremoniously enter the shops, begin 
to munch the grain exposed for sale, and 
frequently turn over everything in their 
way, to the great annoyance of the se- 
date Hindoo, who nevertheless bears it 
all with a religious patience, allowing 
the sacred intruder to continue its freaks 
as long as it may fancy agreeable. 





The Logan Roek. 


One of the most remarkable objects on the 
south coast of England, is the celebrated 
stone near the Land’s End, called the ‘ Lo- 
gan-Rock.’ This stone, as many of our 
‘readers are probably aware, is a huge block 
of granite, so singularly poised on a sort of 
pivot, that the strength of one man, if prop- 
erly exerted, is sufficient to produce a slight 
rocking motion, or to log it to and fro, 
whence, no doubt, its name has been deriy- 
ed. 

The Logan-rock is situated about seven 
or eight miles from Penzance, and nearly 
five from the Land’s End. At this spot, 
called Castle Treryn, from the ruins of one 
of those ancient fortifications, so common in 
this part of Cornwall, several huge piles of 
yranite rocks project into the sea, forming a 
bold and lofty ,:.uontory, around which the 
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ocean rushes with a tremendous and incessant 
roar. 

On one of these piles the Logan-rock is 
situated. It is a large block of coarse gran- 
ite, of a somewhat regular form, resting on 
the small flat top of the pile of rocks forming 
its base ; and the actual point of contact is 
extremely small, to balance so large a mass, 
From this point however, coinciding very 
nicely with its centre of gravity, the stone is 
as firmly and effectually supported as if it 
rested on a much larger surface. 

{t is this circumstance which occasions the 
curious property from which the stone de- 
rives its celebrity. If a man apply his back 
or shoulder to the end of the block he is able, 
after several successive efforts, to produce a 
sensible rocking motion in it, notwithstanding 
its immense weight, which has been various- 
ly estimated at from sixty to ninety tons, 
though we should suppose the former num- 
ber to be nearest the truth. The stone how- 
ever, from its great weight, and peculiar 
form, still rests firmly, and no exertion which 
could be readily applied, would produce any 
greater degree of motion, or much less re- 
move it from its place. 

It was this circumstance, no doubt, which 
gave rise to an idea among the neighboring 
peasantry, who still look with a feeling of 
reverence, probably not unmixed with super- 
stition, on this singular object, that although 
one man’s strength could rock the stone, yet 
no power whatever was able to remove or 
displace it. 

This popular idea gave rise, some years 
ago, to a curious incident, with which many 
of our readers are probably acquainted. A 
lieutenant in the navy, stationed on this part 
of the coast, and probably tired with the mo- 


notony and inactivity of his employment, de- 
termined on the exploit of putting this popu- 
lar superstition to the test of experiment. 
He accordingly proceeded with his men to 
the spot; and, on applying the strength of a 
party of stout English sailors, the Logan- 
rock soon gave evidence of the fallacy of the 
superstition with which it was regarded, and 
which, like all mere superstitions, was im- 
mediately dispelled on being put to the test. 
The Logan-rock was thus removed, though 
to only a trifling distance, from the spot 
where it had probably rested ever since the 
Creation, and the centre of gravity being al- 
tered, its rocking property was entirely de- 
stroyed. 

T he affair however did not terminate here, 
as the adventure, when it became known, 
excited considerable indignation, being re- 
garded as little less than sacrilege by the 
neighboring cottagers, whose feeling were 
probably still further excited, at the idea of 
losing an attraction, which as it is the means 
of bringing many visitors to this otherwise 
barren and neglected spot, is frequently, of 


‘ course, productive of somé small pecuniary 


advantage to them. 

It was also considered throughout Corn- 
wall as a wanton and mischievous action, 
thus to deprive the country of an object 
which from time immemorial, had been con- 
sidered one of its greatest curiosities, and in 
the end, the officer received orders from his 
superiors, to replace the Logan-rock ; a task 
of no small difficulty when its weight and 
situation are considered. Ropes and the ne- 
cessary tackle were granted from Plymouth 
dock-yard, for the purpose, and, with admi- 
rable skill, the gentleman who had displaced 
it, hoisted the Logan-rock into its former po- 
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sition again, amidst the acclamations of the 
surrounding neighborhood. 

The form and situation of this singular 
stone will be easily understood by the reader 
from the accompanying drawing, which is 
taken from the opposite pile of rocks, on ap- 
proaching it from the land. The small ves- 
sels shown in the drawing, it may be observ- 
ed, are the ‘seine-boats,’ used during the 
pilchard fishery, which is carried on to a 
great extent on this part of the coast. 





Cassady’s Adventure with the Indians. 

Wiruin the memory of many people, 
Ohio and Kentucky were nearly desti- 
tute of inhabitants. Almost every early 


settler, in those then desert regions, ~ 


might furnish many such true relations, 
or stories, as the following. It is by a 
Kentuckian named Charles Cassady :— 

In the year 1785, I removed with my 
family to Kentucky, and settled upon a 
small tract of land in the vicinity of the 
town of Washington. About this time 
the inhabitants were much annoyed by 
the Indians, who frequently stole horses, 
and committed various depredations up- 
on the infant settlement. One evening 
towards the end of June, the spies dis- 
covered some Indians near Cabin Run. 
The alarm was immediately given, and 
a party of Kentuckians went in pursuit 
of them. They found that the Indians 
had stolen a number of horses, and safe- 
ly crossed the Ohio with their prize. In 
consequence, our party relinquished the 
pursuit ; bui I was determined to endea- 
vor to recover the property. According- 





LIFE IN KENTUCKY IN 1785. 


ly one Cardigan and myself passed the 
river, and pursued after them till about 
eleven o'clock at night, when we heard 
the ringing of the bells of their horses, 
that were feeding some distance from 
the place where they were encamped. 
We found the forefeet of the horses tied 
with thongs of buffalo hide, which en- 
abled us to catch nine of them; and, in 
order to prevent discovery, i tied all the 
bells upon one horse; after which we 
mounted and rode off with all possible 
expedition. It appeared that the un- 
usual ringing of the horses’ bells soon 
excited the suspicion of the Indians, who 
pursued after us. 

The next day we arived at the Ohio, 
opposite Limestone, and, while we were 
making preparations to pass. the river, 
we discovered the Indians descending 
the hillin full speed after us. Cardigan 
instantly dismounted, and effected his 
escape, while | attempted to make the 
horses swim the river; but they were 
so reluctant to enter the water, that all 
my efforts proved vain. In the mean- 
time the Indians rushed into the water 
with great precipitation, made me a pris- 
oner, and recovered their horses. ‘The 
Indian who first seized me was captain 
Turkey, who stripped me of my dress, 
which was a cocked hat and a suit of 
regimentals, which he put on, and gave 
me in lieu an old blanket and a pair of 
moccassins. He appeared extravagantly 
delighted with his new dress, and threw 
himself into such a variety of ridiculous 
attitudes, that I could not refrain from 
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laughter. [was mounted upon a young 
horse that had never been rode before, 
with my feet tied under his belly, and 
in this manner I was conducted back to- 
wards the Indian towns. The horse, 
unaccustomed to such a burden, rushed 
furiously through thorns, briers, and 
thickets that lay in his way. My shirt 
was soon torn off, and my face and na- 
ked body were soon in a gore of blood. 
To complete my misery the horse threw 
me against a tree and broke one of my 
thighs. The next day I arrived at 
Will’s town in an exhausted state, and 
was adopted into the family of an old 
Indian, whose squaw treated me with 
such kindness that in five weeks I was 
able to walk. After I had perfectly re- 
covered [| was compelled to run the 
gauntlet for six days successively be- 
tween two files of several hundred In- 
dians ; a punishment I scarcely surviv- 
ed. 

After this an expedition was planned 
against the settlement of Kentucky, for 
the purpose of stealing horses and mur- 
dering the inhabitants. This party set 
out under the command of captain Tur- 
key, the Indian who captured me, equip- 
ped in my suit of regimentals; a dress 
in which he manifested the greatest ex- 
travagance of pride and self-importance. 
After they had been absent about a week, 
they returned with the loss of ten men ; 
a misfortune which threw the whole 
tribe into the most inconceivable dejec- 
tion. Among this number was the poor 
captain Turkey, who had received five 


rifle balls through different parts of his 
body. 
The various articles of which the fal- 


jen Indians were stripped were exposed 


for sale in the town of Washington; 
among these my regimental coat was 
purchased by one of my relations, and 
transported to my wife, which she imme- 
diately recognised. When she discov- 
ed the holes that had been made by the 
rifle balls, she naturally concluded I had 
been killed, and in consequence was 
thrown into a violent fit of frenzy, from 
which she scarcely recovered in three 
weeks. In the meantime I made my 
escape, and returning home late one 
evening, suddenly appeared, like the 
ghost of one risen from the dead, to my 
family. My wife gazed upon me with 
silent astonishment and joy for a mo- 
ment, and then ran tomy arms. Such 
are the vicissitudes of life ; but how ex- 
quisite are the joys of meeting our 
friends, after such perils with our foes! 





Dress of the Caffre Lady. 


A native Caffre lady is generally en- 
veloped, from the head downwards, in 
the ample folds of a large ox-hide, with 
a triple row of large brass buttons down 
her back ; on her head she wears a cap 
like a grenadier’s, the beads and tassels 
of which éost her husband several head 
of cattle ; whilst the less wealthy dame 
waddles about in a scanty unadorned 
cloak of the same stuff, and content with 
the simple head-dress which nature has 
bestowed upon her. 
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Old American Anecdote about Wives, 


Tue last census of Massachusetts 
proves that the female population exceed 
the male by some thousands of souls. 
Of course the expedient mentioned in 
the following amusing anecdote from 
Belknap’s American Biography, need 
never be revived among us:—‘ It seems 
to have been a general sentiment among 
the colonists,’ says Dr. Belknap, ‘ not to 
make Virginia the place of their perma- 
nent residence, but, after having acquired 
a fortune by planting and trade, to re- 
turn to England. For this reason most 
of them were destitute of families, and 
had no natural attachment to the coun- 
try. To remedy this material defect, 
sir Edwin Sandys, the new treasurer of 


the colony, proposed to the company to. 


send over a freight of young women to 
make wives for the planters. This pro- 
posal, with several others made by that 
eminent statesman, was received with 
universal applause, and the success an- 
swered their expectations. Ninety girls, 
‘young and uncorrupt,’ were sent over 
at one time, in 1620; and sixty more, 
‘handsome and well recommended,’ at 
another, 1621. ‘These were soon blessed 
with the object of their wishes. The 
price of a wife, at first, was one hundred 
and twenty pounds of tobacco; but, as 
the number became scarce, the price was 
increased to one hundred and fifty pounds, 
the value of tobacco in money being 
three shillings per pound. By a subse- 
quent act of assembly, it was ordained 
that the price of a wife should have the 





SOLUTIONS TO RIDDLES, &c. 


precedence of all other debts, in recov- 
ery and payment, because, of all other 
kinds of merchandize, this was the most 
desirable.’ 


A Bad Tongue, 


Tue Deys of Algiers have at least one 
virtue, they are never ashamed of their 
relations, as they think that the distinc- 
tion conferred on’ them by the power 
which they exercise is a sufficient title 
to nobility. Dr. Shaw relates, that the 
Dey of Algiers, who was upon the throne 
when he travelled in that country, replied 
to the consul of a neighboring nation, 
who had offended him, ‘my mother sold 
sheep’s trotters, and my father neat’s 
tongues, but they would have been 
ashamed to expose for sale such a bad 
tongue as thine.’ 

Ir is mentioned in a song, that a cer- 
tain king who was very fond of dancing, 
used to put nut-shells in his shoes, to 
mingle pain with pleasure. The apo- 
logue is ingenious—vice and faults of 
character always produce the effects of 
the nutshells. 





In prayer, it is better to have a heart 
without words, than to have words with- 
out a heart. 





SOLUTION to L. G.’s Riddle, page 278.—By 8, W. R. 
Worps foster love and kindle strife, 

The bitter and the sweets of life ; 

Piercing and sharp they wound like steel— 
Yet, soft and smooth, those wounds they heal 





ACROSTIC ANSWER to A.B. page 277. 
S tealing a glance from side to side 
In every village as we ride, 
G ilt names and characters hang high 
N ear stores, and these your riddle spy. 
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Enigma. 


As we began our present number with Tue Frowers 1n Fasnton, we cannot do better than 
to end it with Twe Tree Party. If any of our young readers can make out all the names of 
this list of Trees, Shrubs, and Bushes, which the ingenious writer has invited to his arboristic 
assembly, we should be glad to hear from them. Weshall give the index that has already 
been published, in our December number. The Enigma originally appeared in an East India 
paper called the Calcutta Englishman, 


Whuicn is the sociable tree? and the dancing tree ? 
And the tree that is nearest the sea ? 

The most yielding tree? and the busiest tree ? 
And the tree where ships may be ? 


The languishing tree ? the least selfish tree ? 
And the tree that bears a curse ? 

The chronologist’s tree ? the fisherman’s tree ? 
And the tree like an Irish nurse ? 


The telltale tree? and the traitor tree ? 
And the tree that’s the warmest clad ? 

The layman’s restraint tree ? the housewife’s tree? 
And the tree that makes one mad ? 


The tree that with death would benight you, sir? 
The tree that your wants would supply ? 

The tree that to travel invites you, sir ? 
And the tree that forbids you to die ? 


The tree that will fight ? and the tree that obeys you? 
And the tree that never stands still ? 

The tree that got up? and the tree that is lazy ? 
And the tree neither up nor down hill ? 


The tree to be kiss’d ? and the dandiest tree ? 
And the tree that guides ships to go forth? 
The tree of the people? the unhealthiest tree ? 
And the tree whose wood faces the north ? 


The emulous tree ? the industrious tree ? 
The tree that warms mutton when cold ? 
The reddish brown tree? the*reddish blue tree ? 
And the tree we become when we ’re old ? 
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The tree in a bottle ? the tree in a fog ? 
And the tree that bids the joints pain ? 

The tree with which schoolmasters used to flog ? 
And of mother and child bears the name? 


The treacherous tree ? the contemptible tree ? 
And the tree to which wives are inclined ? 
The tree which causes each townsman to flee ? 

The tree round fair ancles they bind ? 


The tree that’s entire? the tree that is split ? 
The tree falf given by doctors when ill ? 

The tree which we offer to friends when we meet? 
And the tree we may use as a quill ? 


The tree that won’t hit on your bunion or corn ? 
And the tree that’s the cause of sad thinking ? 

The tree which before the Lord Mayor is borne ? 
And the tree which its fruit warms for drinking ? 


The tree that’s immortal ? the trees that are not 
The tree that must pass through the fire ? 

The tree that in Latin can ne’er be forgot, 
Which in English we all must admire ? 


The Egyptian plague tree ? the tree that is dear ? 
The tree that itself does entwine ? 

And the tree that in billiards must always be near ? 
And the tree of which Cokneys make wine ? 


The tree which the hunters resound .to the skies ? 
The tree which your house does sustain ? 

The tree that made Germans in vengeance to rise, 
For the victim by tyranny slain ? 


The one-letter tree? and two-letter tree ? 
The tree that bids men not stay ? 

The wealthiest tree? and the baneful tree ? 
That still warns the loiterer away ? 


The elastic tree? and the tree which cements ? 
And the tree whence bitterness flows ? 

Now, Doctor, request yotr Society’s gents, 
To inform me—what trees are those ? 
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Auswers to the Tree Party Enigua, 


VERSE 1. 
Sociable tree, . . . . 
Dancing tree,. . . 

Tree nearest the sea . : ; 


Yielding tree, : . , 
Busiest tree, . . 
Tree where ships may be, _.. 


VERSE 11. 
Languishing tree, ‘ . 
Least selfishtree, . . 

Tree that bearsacurse, . . 
Chronologist’s tree, . : 
Fisherman’s tree, , . . 
Tree like an Irish nurse, 


VERSE IIf. 
Tell-tale tree, . . . . 
Traitor tree, . : sa 
Tree the warmestclad, . . 
Layman’s tree, . +. + 
Housewife’s tree, oe a 


y pec. 1843. 


Tea. 

Caper. 
Beech, 
Cedar, Ceder, 
Spindle. 

Bay. 


Pine. 

Liberty Tree. 
Cane, Cain. 
Date. 

Rowan, Row on. 
Honeysuckle. 


Peach. 
Judas. 
Fir, Fur. 
Stock. 
Broom. 
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Tree that makes one mad, 


VERSE Iv. 
Tree which death benights, 
Tree your wants supply, 
Tree to travel invites, 
Tree forbids you to die, . 


VERSE Y. 
Tree that will fight, . . 
Tree that obeys, . . 
Tree that never stands still, 
Tree that got up, 
Tree that is lazy, ° . 
Tree neither up nor down hill, 


VERSE VI. 
Tree tobe kissed, . . . 
Dandiest tree, : . . 
Tree that guides ships, . 
Tree uf the people, ee 
Unhealthiest tree, > . e 
Tree that faces the north, 





pige 39. 


Passion-F lower. 


Deadly Nightshade. 
Service. 
Traveller’s Joy. 
Olive, O live! 


Box. 

Cummin, Coming. 
Hop. 

Rose. 

Sloe, Slow. 
Plane, Plain. 


Tulip, Two lips. 
Spruce. 

Elm, Helm. 
Poplar, Popular. 
Sallow. 
Southern-Wood. 
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VERSE Vil. 
Emuloustree, . .  . Mountain Ash, Mounting. 
Industrious tree, . -  « « Spindle. 


Tree that warms mutton when cold, Ash, Hash. 


Reddish brown tree, . «+ «+ Chesnut, 
Reddish bluetree, . +. «+ Lilac. 

Tree we become ere we ’re old, . Elder. 

VERSE VIII. 

Tree in a bottle, . : ° Cork. 
Trecinafog, . -. +.  . #£Loveina Mist. 
Tree that bids the joints pain, « Teak. 

Tree schoolmasters use to flog, . Birch. 


Tree of mother and child is the name, Rose-Mary. 


VERSE 1X. 
Treacherous tree, oe ee «~» Sadma 
Contemptible tree, . ® Coxcomb. 
Tree to which wives are inclined, Medlar. 


Tree which calis a townsman to flee, Citron, Cit run, 


Tree round ancles to bind, . ° Sandal. 
, VERSE x. 
Tree that’#entire, A whole tree. 
Tree that is split, ° : Clove. 
Tree half given by doctors, . « Rue. 
Tree we offer to friends, . ° Palm. 
Tree we may use asa quill, . Aspen, 4s pen. 
VERSE XI, 
Tree that won’t hit your corn, . Mistletoe,Miss-ill-toe. 
Tree the cause of sad thinking, The Apple. 





Wild Beast Fights. 


Tue following is a striking but melan- 
choly picture of cruelty towards the brute 
creation, mingling itself in what are called 
national sports. In perusing accounts such 
as these, we cannot but reflect with satisfac- 
tion, that, in this country, all public exhibi- 
tions in which the inferior animals are made 
to bleed for the mere amusement of men, 
may be said to be entirely abandoned, as 
unmanly and unbecoming a Christian peo- 
ple. 

Whilst on ‘a visit to the Coorg Raja, the 
writer was invited to witness some of the 
contests with ferocious animals, which form 
a part of the amusements of that prince. 
The Rajah, it appears, prided himself on the 





WILD BEAST FIGHTS. 


Tree before Lord Mayor borne, . 

Tree its fruit warms for drinking, 
VERSE XII. 

Tree that’s immortal, . . . Everlasting. 

Trees that are not, ‘se Decidums, 

Tree that must pass through the fire, Ash. 

Tree that in Latin is not soon forgot, Arbor Vite. 


VERSE 


Mace. 
Mulberry. 


xXill. 


Egyptian plague tree, . ° Locust. 
Tree that is dear, Anemone, Any money 
Tree round itself does entwine, . Woodbine. 


Tree that in billiards always is near, Mace. 


Tree cockneys make out of wine, Vine. 
VERSE XIV. 
Tree the hunters resound to the skies, Horn- 
Tree your house does sustain, Beam. 
Tree roused Germans to vengeance, Apple. 
VERSE XV. 
One letter tree, . Yew, U. 
Two letter tree, ° : - Ivy, IP. 
Tree that forbids men to stay, Orange, O range. 
And wealthiest tree, Plum. 
And baneful tree, . o ey Upas. 
VERSE XVI. 
Elastic tree, : ‘ . * India rubber. 
Tree which cements, . -  «. Lime. 
Tree whence bitterness flows, . Aloe. 





possession of savage creatures, having sun- 
dry lions and tigers, in cages, some of which 
were under such control, that it was said, he 
was in the habit of introducing them into his 
palace before his guests, without even the 
restraint of a keeper. 

On the day appointed, the party repaired 
to the palace cf the Rajah, and after a liber- 
al repast, proceeded to a gallery that over- 
looked an area full a hundred yards square, 
and as soon as the prince arrived the sports 
commenced. 

The first contest was between a boar and 
three goats in succession. The next was of 
a far more awful character. A man entered 
the arena, armed only with a Coorg knife, 
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é and clothed in shorts trousers, which barely 
covered his hips, and extended halfway 
down the thighs. The instrument which he 
wielded in his right hand was a heavy blade, 
something like the coulter of a plough, about 
two feet long, and full three inches wide, 
gradually diminishing towards the handle, 
with which it formed a right angle. This 
knife is used with,great dexterity by the 
Coorgs, being swung round in the hand be- 
fore the blow is inflicted, and then brought 
into contact with the object intended to be 
struck, with a force and effect truly astound- 
ing. 

The champion who now presented himself 
before the Rajah was about to be opposed to 
a tiger, which he volunteered to encounter 
almost naked, and armed only with the wea- 
pon I have described. He was rather tall, 
with a slight figure; but his chest was deep, 
his arms long and muscular. His legs were 
thin; yet the action of the muscles was per- 
ceptible with every movement, whilst the 
freedom of his gait, and the few contortions 
he performed preparatory to the hazardous 
enterprise in which he was about to engage, 
showed that he possessed uncommon activity, 
combined with no ordinary degree of strength. 
The expression of his countenance was abso- 
lutely sublime when he gave the signal for 
the tiger to be let loose: it was the very con- 
centration of moral energy—the index of a 
high and settled resolution. His bedy glist- 
ened with the oil, which had been rubbed 
over it in order to promote the elasticity of 
his limbs. He raised his arm for several 
moments above his head, when he made the 
motion to admit his enemy into the arena. 
The bars of a large cage were instantly lift- 
ed from above; a huge royal tiger sprang 


forward and stood before the Coorg, waving 
his tail slowly backward and forward, erect- 
ing the hair upon it, and uttering a suppress- 
ed howl. The animal first looked at the 
man, then at the gallery where the Rajah 
and his court were seated to see the sports, 
but did not appear at all easy in its present 
state of freedom: it was evidently confound- 
ed at the novelty of its position. After a 
short survey, it turned suddenly round, ane 
bounded into its cage, from which the keep- 
ers, who stood above, beyond the reach of 
mischief, tried to force it, but in vain. The 
bars were then dropped, and several crackers 
fastened to its tail, which projected through 
one of the intervals. 

A lighted match was put into the hands 
of the Coorg; the bars were again raised, 
and the crackers ignited. The tiger now 
darted into the arena with a terrific yell; and 
while the crackers were exploding, it leaped, 
turned, and writhed, as if in a state of frantic 
excitement. It at length crouched in a cor- 
ner, gnarling as a cat does when alarmed. 
Meanwhile its retreat had been cut off by 
securing the cage. During the explosion of 
the crackers, the Zoorg stood watching his 
enemy, and at length advanced towards it 
with a slow but firm step. The tigerroused 
itself and retreated, the fur on the back being 
erect, and its tail apparently dilated to twice 
the usual size. It was not at all disposed to 
commence hostilities ; but its resolute foe was 
not to be evaded. Fixing his eyes intently 
upon the deadly creature, he advanced with 
the same measured step, the tiger retreating 
as before, but still presenting its front to its 
enemy. The Coorg now stopped suddenly ; 
then moving slowly backward, the tiger rais- 
ed itself’ to its full height, curved its back ta 
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the necessary segment for a spring, and lash- 
ed its tail, evidently meditating mischief. 
The man continued to retire; and as soon 
as he was at so greut a distance that the fix- 
ed expression of his eye was no longer dis- 
tinguishable, the ferocious brute made a 
sudden bound forward, crouched, and sprang 
with a short, sharp growl. Its adversary, 
fully prepared for this, leaped actively on one 
side, and as the tiger reached the ground, 
swung round his heavy knife, and brought it 
with irresistible force upon the animal’s hind- 
leg, just above the joint. The bone was in- 
stantly severed, and the tiger effectually pre- 
vented from making a second spring. The 
wounded beast roared ; but turning suddenly 
on the Coorg, who had by this time retired 
several yards, advanced fiercely upon him, 
its wounded leg hanging loose in the skin, 
showing that it was broken. The tiger, now 
excited to a pitch of reckless rage, rushed 
forward upon its three legs towards its ad- 
versary, who stood with his heavy knife up- 
raised, calmly awaiting the encounter. As 
soon as the savage creature was within his 
reach, he brought down the ponderous wea- 
pon upon its head with a “" which noth- 
ing could resist, laid open the skull from ear 
to ear, and the vanquished foe fell dead at 
his feet. He then coolly wiped the knife on 
the animal’s hide, made a dignified salaam 
to the Rajah, and retired amid the loud ac- 
clamations of the spectators. 

His Highness informed us that this man 
had killed several tigers in a similar manner; 
and that, although upon one or two oceasions 
he had beenseverely scratched, he had never 
been seriously wounded. The Coorgs more- 
over are known often to attack this ter- 
rible animal in the jungles with their heavy, 


sharp knives, and with almost unfailing suc- 
cess. Upon the present occasion, nothing 
could exceed the cool, cautious, and caleulat- 
ing precision with which the resolute Hindoo 
went through his dangerous performance. 
The sports of the first day concluded with 
wrestling, in which some extraordinary in- 
stances of strength and agility were display- 
ed. : 

Next morning we again repaired to the 
palace at an early hour; the Rajah was 
ready to receive us, and after a slight refresh- 
ment, we took our station in the gallery to 
witness the second day’s sports. We were 
prepared for an unusual sight. A lion was 
to be turned into the arena with an African 
buffalo, purchased by his Highness some 
months before, and which still remained un- 
commonly wild and fierce. 

We had not long taken our station in the 
gallery, before the buffalo was driven from 
its stall. The moment it entered the en- 
closure it began to bellow and plunge vio- 
lently, throwing the dirt from its heels into 
the air at least a dozen feet high. It was a 
bony animal, as large as a Durham ox, 
though not perhaps quite so tall, its legs be- 
ing short in proportion to its size. It had an 
immense head, with long horns, that curled 
like those of a ram, whilst its large project- 
ing eye and dilated nostril gave it an ex- 
pression of extreme fierceness. There was 
scarcely any hair upon its body, except on 
the neck and tail; at the extremity of the 
latter appeared a large tuft, very thick and 
coarse. It was altogether a very noble crea- 
ture, full of strength and fury, 

Crook-knee’d and dewlapped, like Thessalian bulls. 

. After a few moments the bars of the lion’s 


cage were raised, and the kingly animal 
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bounded forward. It was one of the finest I 
had ever seen. A Hindoosage has said that 
‘the elephant, the lion, andthe wise man, 
seek their safety in flight; but the crow, the 
deer, and the coward, die in their nest.’ In 
the present instance however the lion was 
fully vindicated from the obloquy of such 
vulgar wisdom, as will be presently seen. 

It stalked majestically forward, but, seeing 
the buffalo, dropped upon its belly, swept the 
ground with its tail, then uttering a short 
growl, made two or three leaps, and sprang 
upon its adversary’s neck without further 
preliminaries. The sudden shock brought 
the buffalo upon his knees ; but immediately 
recovering, the latter threw back its head 
with a violence that dislodged the lion, cast- 
ing it with prodigious force against the 
strong wooden palings of the enclosure, at 
the same time striking one of its horns into 
the flank of its assailant and opening a hide- 
ous gash. The lion was for a moment stun- 
ned; nevertheless, before its enemy had 
time to take advantage of its condition, it 
was on its legs, and had again sprung upon 
the buffalo’s neck, which it lacerated dread- 
fully. There was now a deadly struggle; 
but the latter, repeating the same action 
which had before disengaged it from the 
gripe of its tawny foe, threw the lion against 
the palings with still greater violence than 
before, and there gored it with an animation 
that soon entirely disabled the noble beast 
from renewing the contest. The buffalo 
was by this time so exhausted that it fell by 
the side of its prostrate enemy. After some 
exertion the keepers got it upon its legs and 
led it from the scene of combat. The lion 
was with difficulty dragged into its cage, but 
in a few days appeared little the worse. 
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It is only Sixpence. 


Ir was Laura’s birthday, and her grand- 
mother made her a present of a crown piece ; 
she was to do what she chose with it; and 
she asked her mother to be so kind as to go 
with her to the bazaar, that she might lay out 
some of her riches there. Her mother told 
her that she was quite willing to. go with her ; 
‘ But,’ added she, ‘do you intend to spend all 
your money to-day ?’ 

‘O, no, mother ; I only want to buy some- 
thing for George and Fanny.’ 

‘Well, my dear, I will go with you now ; 
but I advise you not to buy any thing that 
will not be useful to them; and you know 
what a tempting place the bazaar is.’ 

Perhaps some of our young readers may 
not know exactly what a bazaar is, nor why 
Laura’s mother said it was such a tempting 
place ; so we will describe it to them. It 
consists of three or four very large rooms in- 
deed ; and in each of these rooms are a great 
number of shops or stalls; very small shops, 
not above five or six feet square. In each of 
these shops is a great variety of pretty arti- 
cles to be sold, arranged in the most tempting 
manner, and with the prices ready marked 
upon most of them. A young: girl or a wo- 
man sits behind each little shop, and is ready 
to help you to any thing you wishfor. At 
one or other of these shops you may procure 
almost every thing you can want. Here 
you see a collection of children’s books ; there~ 
an assortment of the prettiest knives, scissors, 
thimbles, purses, aud pencil cases; in the ad- 
joining stand you may have your choice of 
the most elegant work-boxes, of every size, 
shape, and color; then comes a shop filled 
with every description of toys, both for grown- 
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up people and children; and next to this— 
but I should never have done were I to enu- 
merate half the pretty things which may be 
had at the bazaar. 

So I must return to Laura, who had now 
almost arrived at the bazaar with her moth- 
er. Shewas very happy, and formed many 
prudent resolutions. ‘ Mother,’ said she, ‘I 
intend to spend only two shillings of my 
crown; one for George and one for Fanny. 
I do not want anything for myself? 

* Well, Laura, I hope you will be able to 
keep your prudent resolution; but I am 
afraid if we remain long in the bazaar, the 
temptation will be too strong for you. But 
here we are.’ And they opened the door 
and walked in. 

The thing that Laura had fixed to buy 
for Fanny, was a pair of very small scissors, 
because she knew her sister had lately lost a 
pair which belonged iv her work-box. She 
very soon found some which she thought 
would just suit her, and as they were only a 
shilling a pair, she immediately purchased a 
pair of them. But it was not so easy to fix 
upon a present for George ; and as she exam- 
ined the various stands, she was struck with 
a pretty little rosewood pencil-case. ‘O, 
mother, what a pretty pencil-case !’ she ex- 
claimed; ‘I should like so much to have it 
for my own! and it will cost only sixpence. 
I declare, I must have it, I think, mother.’ 

‘You have a silver one, have you not, 
Laura ?’ 

‘Yes, mother; but I would keep that for 
my best, and use this in common; it is only 
sixpence, you know. I think I will treat 
myself with it.’ 

‘Do as you please, my dear ; it is yourown 
money ; only remember your resolution.’ 
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‘Yes, I will; but this.is but sixpence ; and 
when I have bought George’s present, I shall 
still have half my crown left... And Laura 
purchased the pencil-case. 

They went on a little further, when Laura 
was stopped by the sight of a little toy. It 
was a bird which screwed on to a table; a 
string, with a weight at the end, was fastened 
to it, and when this string was made to swing 
backwards and forwards, the bird’s head and 
tail wagged in a very ludicrous manner. ‘O, 
do look, mother, at that queer little bird! how 
ridiculously its head and tail keep wagging ! 
how I should like to show it to little brother 
Frederick, it would make him laugh so much! 
and it will cost only sixpence! Shall I buy 
it, mother ? it is but sixpence more !? 

‘If you think it worth sixpence, Laura.’ 

‘Why, I am not sure that it is quite worth 
it; but then it would entertain Frederick so 
exceedingly. Mother, I should very much 
like to buy it, if you will let me.’ 

‘I shall not prevent you, my dear. . Your 
grandmother gave you the crown that you 
might do what you chose with it; you must 
judge for yourself? 

Laura laid out another sixpence in pur- 
chasing the bird that wagged his tail. 

‘Now, Laura,’ said her mother, ‘had not 
you better secure George’s present, before 
you are tempted to spend any more money ? 
or lam afraid it stands a fair chance of being 
forgotten.’ 

‘Yes, mother, directly ; only, first, I want 
just to look at that pretty blue neck-lace. 
You know, I have a pair of blue shoes at 
home, and that necklace would match them 
so exactly! and with my blue sash too, how 
pretty it would look! If the price is not more 


than sixpence, I do think Pshall buy it.’ 
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Her mother looked grave; but Laura was 
so eagerly engaged in admiring the blue 
neck-lace and inquiring its price, that she did 
not see her mother’s face. The price of the 
necklace was a shilling. 

‘A shilling!’ exclaimed Laura, ‘how pro- 
voking ! if it had been only sixpence, I could 
have had it. How sorry lam!’ 

The young woman behind the counter took 
down the tenfpting necklace, and held it to 
Laura, saying, ‘It is very cheap, ma’am, at a 
shilling. See how long it is! and how large 
«the beads are! and what a beautiful blue!’ 

‘ They are indeed,’ said Laura, sighing. 
‘If it had been only sixpence! But a whole 
shilling !’ 

‘It is only sixpence more, ma’am,’ said 
the girl. 

‘ That is true,’ said Laura; ‘ only sixpence 
more. I think I will have it, after all; eh, 
mother ? ’ 

But her mother was just then engaged in 
talking to a lady, and could not attend to her. 
Laura looked again at the necklace, thought 
again of her blue shoes and sash, and bought 
it. 

She had now only two shillings left of her 
crown; and she said to herself, ‘I will buy 
George’s present, and then keep the other 
shilling ; | will not spend that.’ 

She walked on to a stand where they sold 
books. George was very fond of reading; 
so, after much deliberation, she chose a book 
for him. It cost one shilling ; and, after pay- 


ing for it, she put her last remaining shilling 
into her purse, put her purse safely into her 
pocket, and began to walk towards the door 
of the bazaar, telling her mother she had now 
made all her pifthases. But her mother 
had some business of her own to transact 
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with one of the women who had a shop there; 
and while she was thus employed, Laura saw 
in the next stand a pretty little pincushion, in 
the form of a ripe strawberry. It was very 
natural; and she immediately thought how 
much she should like to have it, and see 
whether she could make Fanny believe, when 
she showed it her, that it was a real strawber- 
ry. She took it up to look at it ; it was mark- 
ed sixpence. ‘Only sixpence, I declare!’ 
she exclaimed ; ‘I must cheat Fanny with it;’ 
and she put her hand into her pocket to take 
out her purse. 

Just as she touched it, Prudence whispered 

in her ear, ‘,Youwwhave two or three pincush- 
ions at home: you do not want another ; you 
had better not spend your money so foolishly.’ 
But Inclination at the other ear said,in a lond- 
er voice, ‘ This is sucha curious one, and it 
would be so droll to take Fanny in with it; 
and besides, it is only sixpence ;’ and she 
drew her purse from her pocket. Prudence 
again reminded her of her resolution not 
to spend her last shilling ; and she wason the 
point of putting her purse back into her pock- 
et, and going away from this scene of temp- 
tation, when unluckily a little girl who was 
passing with an elderly lady, clapping her 
hands, exclaimed, ‘O, do look, mother, what 
a fine strawberry ! may I eat it ?’ 
, This quite overturned all Laura’s prudent 
resolutions. Fanny must be taken in, as 
this little girl had been; and Laura opened 
her purse quickly, and paid for the strawber- 
ry pincushion, saying, as she did so, ‘ It is so 
cheap too!—only sixpence !’ 

Her mother now joined her again, and 
they were going to leave the bazaar, when, 
at a stand near the door, Laura espied a little 
green basket, and it struck her that it would 
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be very convenient to have it to carry her 
purchases home in. ‘Mother, will you just 
let me ask the price of that basket? I will 
not detain you a moment.’ 

‘You may ask the price if you like ; bat 
you know, my dear, you have plenty of bas- 
kets at home; and I thought you said you 
would save the rest of your money.’ 

‘But, mother, 1 have only sixpence left 
now, and it is not worth while to save that. 
And the basket would be so very convenient 
to carry my things home in; they all slip 


about so in my hands, that lam afraid of 


losing some of them.’ And Laura run to 
inquire the price of the green basket. 

* Sixpence, ma’am.’ 

‘Just what I have left,’ exclaimed Laura; 
‘it is of no use saving only sixpence ; so let 
me have it, if you please.’ And she laid 
down her last sixpence. 

They now atlast left the bazaar. Laura 
put all her purchases into her basket, and 
trudged away at her mother’s side. They 
had a good way to walk before they reached 
home, and a heavy shower came on, which 
wet them very much. But Laura did not 
mind the rain, she was so anxious to get 
home, and exhibit her treasures. As they 
entered the house, Laura say a poor little 
gul standing in the hall; she looked very ill; 
she was only half clothed, had neither shoes 
nor stockings, and was very pale and thin. 
Fanny met Laura at the parlor door, and 
said, ‘O, 1am so glad you are come home, 
for that poor girl has been waiting here some 
time. She has no father; and her mother is 
very ill, and not able to work; so this poor 
child has had no food since yesterday morn- 
ing, and she says her mother has had none 
either. Grandmother sent Betty to see the 


poor woman and take her a little broth, and 
she found all the girl teld us was quite true; 
and so we are making a little subscription, to 
enable the woman to have something to live 
upon till she is able to work.’ 

Laura here colored, and began to look 
very uncomfortable. 

Fanny continued, ‘Grandmother says she 
will give five shillings, and I shall give the 
half-crown which I have left of the crown I 
had given me on my birth-day. I dare say 
mother will give five shillings; and now, 
Laura, what can you give? If you can 
spare half-a-crown, it will make just fifteen 
shillings. I was so afraid you would not 
come back before the little girl went away.’ 

Fanny stopped, for she was out of breath 
with talking so fast and eagerly ; besides, she 
saw that Laura did not look so happy as she 
had expected. She looked at her again, and 
saw tears standing in her eyes. At last 
Laura said, ‘ How foolish Ihave been! I 
have spent all my money at the bazaar, 
Fanny, and have none left for this poor 
girl!’ 

‘All!’ said Fanny ; ‘ why, what can you 
have bought?’ 

‘You shall see. But I know I wish they 
were all back again now, at least all but 
what I intend for you and George. O, how 
sorry lam!’ 

Just then, her grandmother came into the 
room. ‘ Well, Laura, has Fanny told you 
about this poor woman and her child ?? 

‘Yes, ma’am ; but’ 

Here Laura stopped in confusion. Fanny 
ran up,and whispered her grandmother that 
Laura was in great distress because she had 
spent all her money. 

‘Spent all her money! why, what have 
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you bought, Laura? But what is the mat- 
ter with your frock, child ?’ 

Laura looked down, and saw that her 
frock was all over green marks, and, on ex- 
amining a little more, she found that the 
rain, as they came home,. had completely 
washed all the green paint off her basket. 
The leaves of George’s book were very much 
stained with it ; and as for the basket itself, it 
looked like an old dirty white one. 

Laura was in dismay ; and O how foolish 
she felt, as she pulled out her purchases one 
by one, and displayed them to her grand- 
mother and sister! How much she wished 
that she had let all of them, except the scis- 
sors and book, remain quietly at the bazaar! 
She gave the presents to Fanny and George, 
who were both much pleased; but poor 
Laura had no pleasure in giving them, for 
she had now to show her other bargains. 
Slowly and reluctantly she drew them out. 
First she produced her rosewood pencil-case. 
Fanny said it was very pretty; ‘but then,’ 
added she, ‘ you did not want it, Laura ; you 
have a silver one already.’ 

Laura, sighing, said, ‘ That is very true, 
and I would give a great deal that I had not 
bought it now. But I was tempted because 
it was cheap—only sixpence !’ 

Then the blue necklace made its appear- 
ance. Her grandmother shook her head 
but said nothing. Laura felt more and more 
ashamed as she brought out next the bird 
that wagged its tail, and the strawberry pin- 
cushion; she tried her case herself, as before, 
by saying, ‘ This was only sixpence, grand- 
mother;’ and, ‘Fanny, this cost only six- 
pence. But to add to her mortification, the 
rain had so completely wet the strawberry 
pincushion, that it had lost all resemblance 
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toa real one; and, instead of Fanny being 
taken in by it, she very innocently asked 
Laura what itywas meant for ? 

At this, Laura could contain herself no 
longer; her tears began to fall, and she sat 
down and cried bitterly. 

Her mother, who had gone up stairs to 
take off her wet shoes, now came in, and, 
after hearing the history of the poor woman, 
agreed to give her five shillings. 

So the little girl was called in ; and grand- 
mother gave her five shillings, Laura’s moth- 
er gave the same sum, Fanny brought out 
her half-crown, and even little George pro- 
duced a shilling, which his father had given 
him for saying a good Latin lesson the day 
before, and put it into the little girl’s hand. 

The poor child looked very happy. She 
tried to thank them all; but the tears came 
in her eyes, and she could not speak. 

Poor Laura! she had nothing to give. 
How heartily did she wish she had been 
more prudent at the bazaar! But it was too 
late now; she could not bear to look at the 
foolish things she had bought, and begged 
her mother would take them away, and nev- 
er let her see them again. 

‘'W hat, the pretty blue necklace, Laura ?’ 
said her mother. ‘You forget how well it 
matches your shoes and sash.’ 

*‘O mother, I shall never wear it; I could 
never put it on without thinking of that poor 
girl’s pale face, and recollecting that I had 
nothing to give her because I had spent all 
my money foolishly.’ 

‘What could induce you to buy such ri- 
diculous things, Laura?’ asked her grand- 
mother, 

‘Why, grandmother, I believe it was be- 
cause | thought they were so cheap. I kept 
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thinking and saying, ‘It costs only sixpence,’ 
or ‘ That is only sixpence more ;’ and so I 
was led on, from one to another, till all my 
five shillings were gone.’ 

‘Well, Laura, I hope it will be a useful 
lesson to you, and that you will remember all 
your life that a thing which you do not want 
is really dear, though it may cost only siz- 
pence. Whenever you are tempted to buy 
something for which you have no use, mere- 
ly because it costs only what seems to you 
a trifle, recollect that your strawberry pin- 
cushion, your green basket, and your bird 
with its wagying tail, cost each only siz- 
pence; and yet that your having bought 
them prevented your having the pleasure of 
helping us to relieve a fellow-creature in dis- 
tress.’ 





Numerical Figures,—1 to 9, 


THe numerical figures, which we now 
employ, began to be made use of in Eu- 
rope, for the first time, in 1240, in the 
Alphonsian ‘Tales, made by the order of 
Alphonso, son of Ferdinand, king of 
Castile, who employed, for this purpose, 
Isaac Haren, a jew of Toledo, and Aben 
Ragel, an Arabian. It is almost impossi- 
ble to imagine what our ancestors did 
without the figures in reckoning, al- 


though they possessed the other usual 


methods of calculation. The Arabs 
adopted the numerals from the natives 
of India, in 900. Alphonso adopted 
them and encouraged Arabian learning, 
in 1240; and the other Eastern nations 
received them through the means of the 
Spaniards, in a short time after their in- 
vasion. The first Greek who made use 
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of them was. Plenudes, in a work dedi- 
cated to Michael Paleologus, in 1270, so 
that the Greeks had them, not: from the 
Arabs, but the Latins. These cyphers 
were first used at Paris, in 1266; that 
is, towards the latter end of the reign of 


Henry III. of England. 





A Bishop reproved by a Boy. 

Tue bishop of Soissons in France, 
who valued himself on the politeness of 
his address, and was remarkable for nev- 
er having uttered a rude expression, was 
once with all his care guilty of an in- 
discretion sufficient to make his good 
breeding be called in question, and show- 
ing the precaution that is necessary 10 
be used in speaking to strangers. This 
polite prelate was at court, where, ob- 
serving a lady who was extremely cor- 
pulent talking to the queen, and a very 
genteel youth of a very promising ap- 
pearance near him, both of whom were 
utter strangers to him, he addressed him- 
self to the young gentleman with a soft, 
insinuating air, and after a few compli- 
ments, asked him if he knew who that 
fat sow was who was in discourse with 
her majesty? ‘Wes, my lord,’ replied 
the youth, with great modesty ; ‘ that 
sow is the ambassadress of Sweden, and 
mother to the little pig who has the hon- 
or to speak to your lordship.’ The bish- 


op was struck with confusion, humbly 
begged pardon, adding that he could not 
help feeling the greatest esteem for a 
person who had with such mildness re- 
buked him for his rudeness and brutality. 
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The Leech Fishery. 

‘Tue horse-leech has two daughters, 
crying Give, give, and say not, It is 
enough.’ Prov. 30.15. _ Thus wrote Sol- 
omon 2500 years ago, when leeches 
probably were considered only as nuis- 
ances. Like all God’s creatures, how- 
ever, it is now ascertained that leeches 
are very useful animals. It will finally 
be found out, that all God’s works were 
made for wise purposes. 

Our inland pools and ponds have some- 
times been ransacked for leeches for the 
use of physicians ; yet ninety-nine out 
of a hundred perhaps of those used by 
the doctors and apothecaries, are foreign 
leeches ; that is, they are imported from 
Europe or somewhere else. Where do 
they come from? Where do these mul- 
titudes of leeches originate ? 

The following little story may partly 
answer the question. 

The country about La Brenne is per- 
haps the most uninteresting in France. 
The people are miserable looking, the 
cattle wretched, the fish just as bad; 
but the leeches are admirable. 

As you pass through La Brenne, you 
see a man, pale antl straight-haired, 
with a woollen cap on his head, and his 
legs and arms naked; he walks along 
the borders of a marsh, among the spots 
left dry by the surrounding waters, but 
particularly where the vegetation seems 
to preserve the subjacent soil undisturbed: 
this man is a leech-fisher. To see him 
from a distance,—his woe-begone aspect, 
his hollow eyes, his livid lips, his singu- 
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lar gestures,—you would take him fora 
patient who had left his sick bed in a fit 
of delirium. If you observe him every 
now and then. raising his legs, and ex- 
amining them one after the other, you 
might suppose him a fool: but he is an 
intelligent leech-fisher. The leeches at- 
tach themselves to his legs and feet as , 
he moves along their haunts; he feels 
their presence from their bite, and gath- 
ers them as they cluster about the roots 
of the bulrushes and water-weeds, or be- 
neath the stones covered with green and 
gluey moss. Some repose on the mud, 
while others swim about, but so slowly, 
that they are easily gathered with the 
hand. In a favorable season, it is pos- 
sible, in the course of three or four hours, 
to stow away ten or twelve dozen of 
them in the little bag which the man 
carries on his shoulder. Sometimes 
you will see the leech-fisher armed with 
a kind of spear or harpoon: with this 
he deposites pieces of decayed animal 
matter in places frequented by the leech- 
es: they soon gather round the prey or 
bait, and are presently themselves gath- 
ered into a little vessel half full of water. 
Such is the leech-fishery in spring. 

In summer, leech-fishing is much 
more difficult. The leech retires into 
deeper water; and the fishers have then 
to strip themselves naked, and walk im- 
mersed up to the chin. Some of them 


have little rafts to go upon; these rafts 
are made of twigs and rushes, and it is 
no easy matter to propel them among 
the weeds and aquatic plants. 


At this 











THE WAY TO ABOLISH DUELLING. 


season too the supply in the pools is scan- 
ty; the leech-fisher can only take those 
within his reach, or those that get entan- 
gled in the structure of his raft of twigs 
and rushes. 

It is a horrid trade in whatever way 
it is carried on, and at any season of the 
year. The leech-gatherer is constantly 
more or less in*the water; breathing 
fog and mist and fetid odors from the 
marsh: he is often attacked with ague, 
catarrhs, and rheumatism. Some in- 
dulge in strong liquors, to keep off, as 
they think, the noxious influences, but 
they pay for it in the end by disorders 
of other kinds. But, with all its forbid- 
ding peculiarities, the leech-fishery gives 
employment to a great many people ; if 
it be pernicious, it is also profitable. “Be- 
sides supplying all the neighboring phy- 
scians, and apothecaries, great quantities 
are exported. 

Among the interesting particulars 
which I gathered in La Brenne relative 
to the leech trade, 1 may mention the 
following :—One of the traders—what 
with his own fishing and that of his 
children, and what with his acquisitions 
from the carriers, or people who sell 
quantities second-hand—was enabled to 
hoard up 17,500 leeches in the course 
of a few months; he kept them depos- 
ited in a place where, in one night they 
all became frozen en masse. But the 
frost does not immediately kill them ; 
they may be thawed in the sun or grad- 
ually heated into life again. They easily 
indeed bear very harsh usage. I was 


‘fight. 
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told by one of the carriers, that he can 
pack them as closely as he pleases in 
the moist sack which he ties‘ behind his 
saddle; and sometimes he stows his 
cloak and boots on the top of the sack. 
The trader buys his leeches péle méle, 
big and little, green and black—all at 
the same price; but he afterwards sorts 
them for the market. Those are gen- 
erally called the best which are of a 
green ground, with yellow stripes along 
the body. 

How many strange ways of getting a 
livelihood are practised in the world! 
Let us be thankful that our callings are 
at least more healthful and pleasant, if 
not so lucrative as those of the leech- 
fishery. 

* The Way to abolish Duelling. 

Gustavus Apo.puus, king of Sweden, 
hearing that two officers of his army 
were about to fight a duel, directed that 
it should be fought in his presence. 
They appeared on the ground at the ap- 
pointed time and their sovereigh also, 
according to his promise ; but, to their 
astonishment, they observed a gallows 
erected on the spot where they were te 
‘Commence your battle as soon 
as you please,’ said the king; ‘ but,’ ad- 
ded he, pointing at the gallows, ‘I am 
resolved the conqueror shall be hanged 
by the neck, and his opponent by the 
heels.’ Each one, greatly dismayed at 
this, retired in silence, and shortly after 
commenced a very intimate friendship, 
which continued for life. 
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WINGFIELD CASTLE, IN SUFFOLK. 














WINGFIELD CASTLE. 


Wingfield Castle, 

Asourt six miles north-east of Eye, in 
Suffolk, isthe village of Wingfield. . This 
was the seat of an ancient family, who, as it 
is supposed, took their name from the place. 
It afterwards passed into the hands of that 
which makes such a striking figure in the 
page of English,history. In the collegiate 
church was buried, in 1450, 

‘The Duke of Suffolk, William de Ja Pole,’ 
to whom in conjunction with Beaufort, Car- 
dinal of Winchester, was attributed the mur- 
der of the good Duke Humphrey of Glouce- 
ster. Shakspere, in his Second Part of Henry 
the Sixth, not only describes Suffolk and 
Beaufort 

‘ As guilty of Duke Humphrey’s timeless death,’ 
but paints in vivid colors the shocking end of 
both these noblemen, and particularly the 
terrors of @ guilty consicience in the case of 
Beaufort, who 

* Dies and makes no sign.’ 

Close upon this horrid deed followed Suf- 
folk’s tragical and untimely fate. Having 
been accused of high-treason, and, that 
charge failing, of divers misdemeanors, the 
public hatred pressing heavily upon him, he 
was sentenced by King Henry the Sixth to 
five years’ banishment. Having, in conse- 


quence, quitted his castle at Wingfield and - 


embarked at Ipswich, intending to sail for 
France, he was intercepted in his passage by 
a hired captain of a vessel, seized in Dover 
roads, and beheaded ‘on the long-boat’s side.’ 
His head and body, being thrown into the 
sea, were cast upon the sands, where they 
were found, and brought to Wingfield for 
interment. His duchess was Alice, daughter 
and heiress of the poet Geoffrey Chaucer. 
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The castle, represented in the engraving, 
was thus distinguished for noble, but, doubt- 
less, often turbulent inmates. It stands low, 
without any earthworks for its defence. The 
south front, which is the principal entrance, 
is still entire, and the west side is a farm- 
house. The arms of De la Pole, with those 
of Wingfield, cut in stone, remain on each 
side of the gateway. 


Lines to my Child. 


I cannot call thee fair, my child, 
I cannot call thee fair, 
Unless a perfect form and face 
Be joined to gifts more rare: 
If to thy features blameless thoughts 
The boasted charm impart, 
Pll own that thou art beautiful, 
And press thee to my heart. 


I cannot eall thee eloquent, 
Nor listen with delight 
Like some who deem that ruby lips 
Are ever in the right: 
But if from trath’s integrity 
Thy accents ne’er depart, 
I'll own that thou art eloquent 
And press thee to my heart. 


I cannot call thee fortunate, 
E’en though I see thee count 
Thy worldly treasure o’er and o’er, 
And boast of the amount: 
But if the friendless of thy store 
May claim an ample part, 
Pil own that thou art fortunate, 
And press thee to my heart. 
S. W. Bayty. 





Never speak of a boy’s virtues before hia 
face, nor of his faults behind his back. 
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Ceylon Deer. 


Wuite ona visit to the Coorg Rajah 
we strolled into a sort of park, in which 
he had a great number of curious ani- 
mals, and among these were two small 
deer from Ceylon, the most beautiful lit- 
tle creatures | had ever seen. They 
were about the size of a fox, of a deep 
reddish brown, the body covered with 
bright spots, which gave them quite a 
refined beauty, as if they were creatures 
fit only to be the pets of royalty. This 
species of deer is the smallest of the cer- 
vine tribe, and has no horns, in some 
respects corresponding with the Cervus 
Guineensis of Linneus. They abound 
in Ceylon, where they are taken in traps, 
and disposed of on the coast for a mere 
trifle. It is the most exquisitley formed 
creature'that can be imagined, its small 
taper legs being scarcely larger than a 
lady’s finger. Its flesh is esteemed a 
particular delicacy, and remarkably 
wholesome. 

These tiny animals are caught in 
great numbers, in the interior of Ceylon, 
and almost daily taken to Columbo, and 
other towns, where they are sold for 
about two shillings. On the peninsula; 
they are esteemed a rarity, and are fre- 
quently purchased rather for the exquis- 
ite symmetry of their forms, than for the 
delicacy of their flesh, which however is 
far superior to that of any other deer. 
The Rajah had several, and highly val- 
ued them, having a great fancy for ani- 

Z ge. 1843. 
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mals of all kinds.. Those we saw were 
quite tame, allowing us to approach 
within a few yards of them, without ap- 
pearing in the slightest degree disturbed 
by our proximity. . They are called the 
moosedeer by the Cingalese, though, 
further than is usual with creatures of 
the same race, they bear no resemblance 
to that animal, of which they may be 
mutually said to constitute the antipodes, 
the one being the largest, and the other 
the smallest, of the deer tribe. 





Remarkable Long Life. 

Tacer Ta.pier, who died in Germa- 
ny in 1804, aged one hundred and twenty 
years, was a singular character. He had 
buried ten wives: his eleventh, who is 
still tiving, was twenty-six at the time 
of his death, had five children by him, 
the youngest of which at that time was 
five months old. By his other ten wives 
he had thirty-one children, all of whom 
were living, all married; and all had 
large families. His memory was ex- 
ceedingly retentive: he. could recount a 
succinct history of Germany, and Eu- 
rope genefally, for more than a hundred 
years; and was very loquacious and 
witty. He never was sick, was of large 
stature, and voracious appetite, and very 
athletic. He came to his death by at- 
tempting to leap over a gate eight feet 
high; he passed it, but unfortunately 
fell upon a stone, which wounded his 
head so severely, as to occasion mortifi- 
cation and death. 
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Woman’s Courage and Heroism. 

In the month of June, 1818, a pedler 
and his wife presented themselves at 
sundown at-the door of a little farm- 
house, at Brie, in France, and requested 
permission of the farmer to stay over 
night. A small room was assigned to 
them, as the farmer’s wife was confined 
in child-bed.. The next day was Sun- 
day, and the farmer and his servants 
went tochurch. The pedler also start- 
ed to go, and there remained in the 
house, the wife of the farmer, a new- 
born infant, the pedler’s wife, who feign- 
ed illness, and a child of six years of age. 
Searcely had the people gone out when 
the pedler’s wife, armed with a knife, 
presented herself at the bed of the lying- 
in woman, and demanded her money or 
her life. The poor woman, sick and 
‘weak, delivered up her keys, and desired 
the little boy to show the apartments. 
She rose softly from her bed, followed 
the pedler’s wife without being heard, 
and having beckoned the child out of 
the room, locked the door. She then 
desired the child to run for his father, 
and desire him to bring assistance. The 
child did not lose an instant; but, by a 
surprising fatality, met the pedler on the 
road, who had stolen from the church to 
assist his wife in the preconcerted rob- 
bery. The pedler askedghe child where 
he was going, who ingenuously said he 
was going to seek his father, as an at- 
tempt was made to robthem. The ped- 
ler said it was now unnecessary, as he 
himself would go and protect his moth- 





WOMAN’S COURAGE AND HEROISM. 


er; and taking the child by the hand 
they returned to the farm. They knock- 
ed at the door, but the farmer's wife, not 
recognising the voice of her husband, re- 
fused to open it; the pedler made vain 
efforts to induce her, and finally threat- 
ened to cut the child’s throat, and then 
break it open. Furious at being unable 
to prevail upon her, he executed his hor- 
rible threat and killed the child. 

After committing this useless crime, 
he tried to get into the house to save his 
own wife, as time pressed and the farm- 
er might return from church. His at- 
tempts failing, he mounted the roof and 
descended the chimney. The farmer’s 
wife, almost fainting, now saw nothing 
to deliver her from certain death. The 
wretch was already down the chimney 
and about to enter her chamber, when, 
collecting all her strength, she by sud- 
den inspiration drew the paillesse (straw 
bed) to the edge of the hearth, and as 
quickly set it on fire. The smoke ina 
few minutes enveloped the assassin, 
who, not being able to re-ascend, very 
soon fell into the fire, half suffocated. 
The farmer’s courageous wife lost not 
her presence of mind, but, in his half- 
blinded state, struck him several blows 
on the head with the poker, which put 
him beyond the chance of immediately 
recovering his senses. Exhausted with 
fatigue and mental agony, she herself 
fell senseless on the carpet of he? cham- 
ber, and remained in this situation till 
the farmer and his servants returned 
from church. The dead body of the 


| 
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child, at the gate of the farm-house, was 
the first horrible spectacle that struck the 
eyes of the unhappy father. They 
forced open the doors, and, after having 
recovered to life the farmer’s wife, they 
seized the two culprits and delivered 
them over to justice. The pedler sur- 
vived his wounds and burns, but both 
he and his partner received the punish- 
ment due to their crimes.—-French Paper. 





The Infidel. 


In that beautiful part of Germany 
which borders on the Rhine, there is a 
noble castle, which, as you travel on the 
western banks of the river, you may see 
lifting its ancient towers on the opposite 
side above the grove of trees about as 
old as itself. About forty years ago, 
the Baron , a noble gentleman, liv- 
ed in that castle. He had an only son, 
who was not only a comfort to his father, 
but a blessing to all others. It happened 
on a certain occasion that this young 
man, being from home, there came a 
French gentleman to see the baron. 
This gentleman in conversation began 
to talk of his heavenly Father in terms 
that chilled the old man’s blood; on 
which the baron said, ‘are you not afraid 
of offending God, who reigns above, by 
speaking in sucha manner?’ The gen- 
tleman said he knew nothing about God, 
for he had never seen him. The next 
morning the baron with his usual polite- 
ness took him about his castle grounds, 
showing him first a beautiful picture 
that hung on the wall. The gentleman 





admired it very much, and said, ‘ Who- 
ever drew this picture, knows very well 
how to use his pencil.’ ‘My son drew 
it,’ said the baron. The baron passed 
into the garden, and showed his visitor 
many beautiful flowers, and plantations 
of fruit and forest trees. ‘ Who has the 
ordering of this garden ?’ asked the gen- 
tleman. ‘My son,’ replied the baron; 
‘He knows every plant, I may say, from 
the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on 
the wall.’ ‘Indeed,’ said the gentleman, 
‘I shall think very highly of him soon.’ 
The baron then took him into the village, 
and showed him a small neat cottage 
where his son had established a school, 
and where he caused all young children 
who had lost their parents to be received 
and nourished at hisown expense. The 
children looked so innocent and so hap- 
py, that the gentleman was very much 
pleased, and, when he returned to the 
castle, said, ‘What a happy man you are 
to have so good a son?’ ‘How do you 
know I have a son?’ ‘ Because I have 
seen his works, and J know that he must 
be good and clever if he has done all 
that you have showed me.’ ‘But you 
have never seen him.’ ‘No, but I know 
him very well, because I judge him by 
his works.’ ‘True,’ replied the baron ; 
‘and in this may I judge of the charac- 
ter of our Heavenly Father. I know, 
from His works, that he is a being of 
infinite wisdom, and power and good- 
ness.’ The Frenchman felt the force of the 
reproof, and was careful not to offend the 
baron by any farther irreverent remarks. 
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Bridges, Gates, Streets, and Houses, in Berlin. 


Beruin has upwards of forty bridges,— 
several of them cross the principal arm of the 
Spree, but the greater part by far serve mere- 
ly to traverse the canals which communicate 
with it. The principal bridge is that which 
bears the name of Langen-briicke, or Long 
Bridge; it connects the quarter of Berlin with 
that of Old Cologne, and opens on the side of 
the latter into the Schloss Platz, or square 
of the Palace. The bridge which originally 
stood here was built of wood; and in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the town- 
house of Berlin and Cologne was situated on 
it. The present structure, which is of hewn 
stone, was erected between the years 1692 
and 1695; its length is 165 feet, and it con- 
sists of five arches, which are decorated with 
figures of Naiads, and other aquatic divini- 
ties. The road way is paved, and has on 
either side‘a raised footpath for pedestrians. 
Above this rises a simple balustrade of iron. 

On an abutment projecting from the cen- 
tre of the south-eastern side of the bridge, or 
that looking up the Spree, stands a colossal 
equestrian bronze statue of Frederick the 
‘Great Elector” It was modelled by André 
Schliter, and cast in 1700, by John Jacobi, 
in the Royal foundery ; and in 1703 was fix- 
ed in its present position. 
Russell to be a spirited but somewhat clumsy 
work, and Dr. Granville says that he cannot 
speak highly of its execution. The elector 
is represented in the Roman habit, with the 
staff of authority in his hand ; his horse rests 
on a pedestal of white marble, ornamented 
with a variety of reliefs in bronze, and with 
four figures of slaves of the same material, 
and of a size larger than life. A view of this 


It is said by Mr. . 


statue and of the bridge is given in the en- 
graving. 

The whole of the different quarters and 
suburbs of Berlin, are surrounded by a wall 
sixteen feet in height. Through this there 
are entrances from the surrounding country, 
to the number of fourteen; and more than 
one of the gates which are erected at these 
spots possess architectural merits. 

The finest gate of Berlin is that which 
bears the name of Brandenburgh. This, the 
Brandenburger T'hor, as it is called, is plae- 
ed at the western extremity of the Unter-den- 
Linden, and thus opens into the quarter of 
Dorotheenstadt. It is highly praised by 
travellers; Mr. Russell calls it the most sim- 
ple and majestic portal.in Europe. Six 
lofty columns of fluted Doric, on each side, 
support a well-proportioned entablature, with- 
out a pediment, but surmounted by an attic ; 
and between these pass five gateways, of 
which the central one is eighteen feet in 
width, and the others twelve feet four inches. 
The height of the columns is about forty-five 
feet, and their diameter, five feet nine inches; 
the metopes, as the little divisions into which 
the space immediately above the pillars is 
marked out are called, are ornamented with 
bas-reliefs representing the combats of the 
Centaurs and Lapithe, and the attic is de- 
corated with a similar work, exhibiting the 
Margrave Albert Achilles, or Albert the 
Third, who lived in 1414 and 1486, and rul- 
ed over the Electorate from 1470 till the day 
of his death, in the act of carrying off a stand- 
ard with his own hand, in one of the many 
battles which he fought against the people of 
the free town of Niiremberg. 












































































































































THE BRANDENBURGH GATE, BERLIN. 
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BRANDENBURG GATE AND STREET OF LIMES. 


On the entablature stands the principal or- 
nament of the gate, the famous bronze figure 
of Victory, bearing the Prussian eagle in tri- 
umph, in a car drawn by four horses. The 
work is said to be very spirited ; it is of large 
dimensions, the horses being twelve feet in 
height. In 1807, when Napoleon was in 
Berlin, it was sent to France, ‘ not more on 
account of its own merits than to insult the 
Prussians;’ in 1814, on his downfall, it was 
returned, like many other spoils, to its right- 
ful owners, and the restoration of so saced a 
monument, as Bishop James tells us, was 
accompanied with the most interesting cere- 
monies. It had been removed from the Place 
de Carousel at Paris, and being conveyed 
hither was replaced at once in its former sit- 
uation, but kept carefully concealed from 
sight by a covering of linen. Atan appoint- 
ed day the king, accompanied by his chief 
officers and guards, entered in solemn pro- 
cession, on his return from the war; as he 
passed under the gate, the veil of the chariot 
of victory was lowered, and this trophy of 
Prussian valor again met the eyes of the 
people. At this moment the peals of ordnance 
echoed through the air, the martial music 
struck up, and the loud acclamations of the 
cro#d were raised with a din that overwhelm- 
ed every other demonstration of public joy. 

Qh either side of this gate there extends, 
as our readers will perceive from the engrav- 
ing, a range of buildings, in the same general 
style; these structures have their roofs sup- 
ported by eighteen smaller columns, of the 
height of twenty-four feet. Taking them 
into account, the whole breadth of the Brand- 
enburg-Gate becomes very nearly two hun- 
dred feet. One of these buildings is used as 
a guard-house ; the other belongs to a branch 
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of the excise department. They do not seem 
to add much to the general effect of this no- 
ble portal; according to Mr. Russell they 
look insignificant, and somewhat encumber 
the imposing forms to which they are attach- 
ed. 

The finest street in Berlin, and in Ger- 
many, is Unter-den-Linden, or Street of 
Limes, which runs for the distance of three- 
quarters of a mile from the Brandenburg 
Gate to the Royal Palace. On the right we 
looked down a splendid street, shaded with a 
double avenue of lifne-trees to the majestic 
portals of Brandenburg; on the left, to the 
Royal Palace, along a line of lofty facades, 
ornamented with porticoes, statues, and every 
variety of sculptural decoration. 

This celebrated street, which presented to 
my view, says Dr. Granville, a scene far more 
beautiful than I had hitherto witnessed in 
France, Flanders, or Germany, is divided 
into five parallel walks by rows of lime-trees 
and chesnuts ; the central walk is fifty feet 
in width, and is appropriated to pedestrians ; 
carriages generally confine themselves to the 
outermost en each side, formed by the last 
row of trees and the houses. The most 
splendid shops are here to be found ; and here 
at particular hours are to be seen crowds of 
all classes, who resort thither for the benefit 


_ of air and exercise, or idleness and curiosity. 


The space immediately in front of the houses 
in this street, as in most of the streets of Ber- 
lin, is paved; but these pretended pavements 
as they are called, are characterized as the 
worst of all causeways, being formed of so 
many small rough sharp stones, that walking 
becomes exceedingly inconvenient. 

This street is described as the scene of all 
the bustle of Berlin, but not the bustle of 
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business, that being confined to the older parts 
ofthe city. ‘The strangers who frequent 
this walk,’ says Dr. Granville,‘ may in the 
course of two or three days residence, pass in 
review every successive gradation among 
the different classes of society in Berlin.’ 
During the greater part of the day, especial- 
ly on holidays, it is filled with crowds of well- 
dressed comfortable-looking people, stream- 
ing merrily along in both directions, or with 
an ice in their hand, sheltering themselves 
from the heat, on the benches which are 
ranged along beneath the shade of the lime- 
trees. ‘Now and then,’ says a writer we 
have already quoted, ‘the king comes loung- 
ing up the alley, attended, if attended at all, 
by a single servant, in a very sober livery, 
his hands behind his back, and his eyes com- 
monly turned towards the ground, enjoying 
the shade with as much plain-heartedness as 
the meanest of his subjects. The loungers 
rise from their benches as he passes; the 
gentlemen take off their hats; the ladies make 
their best curtsey. The king has a nedora 
smile for everybody, and passes, on the well- 
grounded assurance, that every one he sees 
would shed his blood for him to-morrow.’ 





The Bouquetin, or Ibex. 
(Capra Ibex.) 


Tuts animal, which is one of the most ele- 
gant of the Goat tribe, was formerly found 
in the Alps and the Pyrenees in considerable 
abundance, but has latterly become much 
more rare, owing to the constant efforts of 
the hardy lunters of those regiens: The 
whole of the goat tribe are noted for their 
cunning and lively physiognomy, their fine 
sense of smelling, and great activity and sure- 
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ness of foot. Unlike many of the antelopes 
and stags, the female goats are all furnished 
with horns, which are however much smaller 
than thoseof the male. The favorite haunts 
of all these animals are the highest ranges of 
mountains to which vegetation extends, 
where they may be seen perched on the 
summits of the highest peaks, or on the edge 
of the profoundest precipices. From these 
lofty situations, their quickness of sight en- 
ables them to perceive their enemies from a 
great distance. If pursued, their activity is 
such, that they can spring from rock to rock 
with the greatest rapidity. Ifby any means 
they should be brought to bay, and obliged 
to act on the defensive, the danger to which 
the hunter who ventures to approach is ex- 
posed is very great; this more particularly 
applies to the species represented in the en- 
graving. 

The following account of the habits of the 
Ibex, is extracted from Coxe’s T'ravels in 
Switzerland. . 

The male Bouquetin is larger than the 
tame goat, but resembles it much in the out- 
erform. The head is small in proportion to 
the body, with the muzzle thick, compressed, 
and a little arched ; the eyes are large, round, 
and have much fire and brilliancy. Fic 
horns large, when of a full size weighing 
sometimes sixteen or eighteen pounds. The 
beard long, tawny, or dusky. The body 
short, thick, and'strong. 
~ The female is one-third less than the male, 
and not so corpulent; her color is less tawny ; 
her horns very small; and not above eight 
inches long. The young are of a dirty grey 
color. 

In a state of tranquillity, the Bouquetin 
generally carries the head low, but in run- 
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ning holds it high, and even bends it a little 
forward. He mounts a perpendicular rock 
of 15 feet at 3 leaps, or rather 3 successive 
bounds of 5 feeteach. It does not seem as if 
he found any footing on the rock, appearing 
to touch it merely to be repelled, like an elas- 
tic substance striking against a hard body. 
He is not supposed to take more than three 
successive leaps in this manner. If he is be- 
tween two rocks, which are near each other, 
and wants to reach the top, he leaps from the 
side of one rock to the other alternately, till 
he has attained the summit. He traverses 
the glaciers with rapidity, but only when 
he is pursued, for otherwise he avoids them. 

The Bouquetins feed, during the night, in 
the highest woods; but the sun no sooner 
begins to gild the summits, than they quit 
the woody region, and mount, feeding in 
their progress, till they have reached the 
most considerable heights. They betake 
themselves to the sides of the mountains 
which face the east or south, and lie down in 
the highest places, and hottest exposures ; 
but when the sun has finished more than 
three-quarters of his course, they again be- 


gin to feed, and to descend towards the woods, 


whither they retire when it is likely to snow, 
and where they always pass the winter. 
The Bouquetins assemble in flocks, cone'st- 
ing, at the most, of ten, twelve, or fifteen, but 
more usually in smaller numbers. When 
the males are six years old and upwards, they 
haunt more elevated places than the females 
and younger Bouquetins ; and as they ad- 
vance in age, and are less fond of society, 
they become gradually hardened against ex- 
treme cold, and frequently live entirely alone. 
In summer they feed principally on the 
numerous species of aromatic plants which 


grow in the higher alps; and in winter they 
eat the lichens, and browse on bushes, and 
the tender shoots of trees. 

The Bouquetins, having their fore-legs 
somewhat shorter than the hind-legs, natu- 
rally ascend with greater facility than they 
descend; for this reason, nothing but the 
severest weather can induce them to come 
down into the lower regions; and even in 
winter, if there are a few fine days, they leave 
the woods and mount higher. 

The season for hunting the Bouquetin is 
toward the end of summer; and in autumn, 
during the months of September and October, 
when they are usually in good condition. 
None but the inhabitants of the mountains 
engage in the chase; for it requires not only 
a head that can bear to look down from the 
greatest height without Mpror,—address, and 
sure-footedness in the most difficult and dan- 
gerous pusses, and to be an excellent marks- 
man,—but also much strength and vigor to 
support hunger, cold, and prodigious fatigue. 
The most determined hunters of Bouquetins 
live in the mountains of the lower valleys. 
Two or three hunters usually associate in 
this perilous occupation. They are armed 
with rifle-barrelled guns, and furnished with 
small bags of provisions; they pass the night 
among rocks at considerable heights; and 
erect a miserable hut of turf; where they lie 
withgut fire or covering, and on waking, not 
unfrequeutly find the entrance blocked up 
with snow, three or four feet in depth. Some- 
times, in pursuit of a Bouquetin, being over- 
taken by darkness, amid crags and precipices, 
they are obliged to pass the whole night 
standing, embraced in order to support each 
other, and to prevent themselves from sleep- 
ing. As the Bouquetins ascend into the 
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higher regions very early in the morning, it 
is necessary to gain the heights before them, 
otherwise they scent the hunter, and betake 
themselves to flight. It would then be vain 
to follow them ; for when once they begin to 
escape, they never stop till they think them- 
selves entirely out of danger, and will even 
sometimes run for ten or twelve leagues. 
The female shows much attachment to 
her young, and even defends it against eagles, 
wolves, and other enemies; she takes refuge 
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in some cavern, and presenting her head at 
the entrance of the hole, thus opposes her 
enemy. 

When a Bouquetin is shot, the hunter lets 
it cool upon the spot, and then embowels it, 
putting the blood into one of the entrails, 
which is esieemed by the peasants a sover- 
eign remedy in many disorders. A large 
Bouquetin, thus embowelled, will weigh 180 


or 200 pounds; a female weighs only from 
70 to 80 pounds. 








Manner of Catching Wild Elephants. 


SEE FRONTISPIECE. 


Te manner ofgatching wild elephants is 
very simple, thou attended with much la- 
bor and expence. As soon as it has been 
well ascertained where the herds have con- 
gregated, the forest is surrounded with fires 
kindled at certain distances, and forming a 
circuit of at least thirty miles. These are 
kept continually burning, and the intervals 
occupied by men; to the number of several 
thousands. The fires are raised four feet 
from the ground upon moveable stands, form- 
ed of four perpendicular sticks with twigs 
wattled across on the top, upon which earth 
is laid to receive the fuel, and covered with a 
sloping canopy of cocoa-nut leaves, to pro- 
tect itfromthe rain. These stands are plac- 
ed, at first, about seventy yards asunder, and 
are brought nearer by degrees, in proportion 
as the circle is diminished, which is gradual- 
ly done every day, until the elephants are 
confined within so narrow a circle, that the 
intervals between the fires do not exceed 
twenty feet. The circle is daily narrowed, 
at the average rate of about a quarter of a 
mile. As the space diminishes, the inclosed 
elephants become eager to escape, and it re- 
quires great vigilance and management, to 
preyent them from forcing their way through 


w 


the intervals; but they have so great a dread 
of fire, that this is in general very successful- 
ly done ; for the shouts and flames strike them 
with so much terror, that if they venture on 
a charge, they are soon compelled to retreat, 
provided the hunters are cool and resolute. 
The herd is finally enclosed within a very 
confined circle ; one part of which is elongat- 
ed like the mouth of a funnel, and the ex- 
treme end just spacious enough to admit a 
single elephant. The elephants are now 
confined to a space so narrow, that their 
power of action is considerably impeded ; the 
inclosure being reduced toa compass of little 
more than a mile, and still surrounded by 
fires. Within this fiery circle is a palisade, 
composed of large, strong stakes, connected 


-by transverse beams, and further secured by 


powerful supporters, forming a fence of pro- 
digious strength and compactness. Fresh 
boughs are strewed before the snare, in order 
to conceal it from the elephants, who, mis- 
taking the boughs for the natural forest, sel- 
dom attempt to assault the fence; but when 
they do, it is always attended with extreme 
danger. That part of the snare in which the 
elephants are first. inclosed, is, as | have be- 
fore said, about a mile in circumference, but 
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it communicates with a smaller one, not more 
than a hundred feet long, and forty wide, 
through which passes a rivulet five feet deep, 
nearly filling the whole inner space. The 
elephants enter the last inclosure at only one 
gate, and beyond the water the fence gradu- 
ally contracts, terminating in a small passage, 
as already mentioned, about a hundred feet 
long. by five broad. This latter inclosure is 
composed of the trunks of trees nearly a foot 
in diameter, sunk six feet into the ground, 
and forming a gigantic fence about twenty 
feet high. The trees are bent inward toa 
considerable curve, being little more than a 
foot apart, and crossed by four rows of im- 
mense beams, strapped to them with thick 
strips of bamboo. To this palisade are ad- 
ded supporters still more inclined, and sever- 
al feet asunder, thus greatly increasing the 
security of the snare. In spite however of 
its vast strength, and the skill employed by 
the buntsmen, the elephants have been 
known, after two or three desperate charges, 
to break it down, and effect their escape ; 
though this rarely happens. 

As soon as the devoted herd is driven 
within the larger circle, the entrances are 
secured by immense stakes, strengthened 
with transverse beams, like the rest of the 
fence. Fires are then kindled within, in or- 
der to drive them into the smaller told, in 
which, if their numbers are great, they are 
so crowded, that they have little or no power 
to exert their prodigious energies. The 
persons who manage the fires, can easily 
escape through the interstices between the 
pales, should the elephants attempt to rush 
upon them. 

The gate of the inner fold is composed of 
round poles, placed horizontally, and fasten- 
ed together with strong withes and thick 
ropes, and is rolled up like a scene in a thea- 
tre. Several men sit upon the crosstbeam 
at the top, to which it is suspended, ready to 
cut the cords upon a given signal. When 
the fires and terrifying shouts of the hunters 
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have frightened a sufficient number of ele- 
phants into this narrow iuclosure, the cords 
of the pliable door are cut, and it drops down, 
thus cutting off their retreat, and they are 
generally so througed together, that they 
have scarcely power to move ; thus, the en- 
trance is a sufficient security against their 
efforts to escape. Their attempts too are 
almost always foiled by the spearman, who 
prick their trunks, which are very sensitive, 
the moment they approach the entrance of 
the barrier. Seeing now no chance of egress, 
but through the narrow passage before spok- 
en of, which terminates like a funnel, the 
nearest elephant enters, and ruslies to the 
end, in hope of escaping, when it finds itself 
stopped by an impassable barrier. As soon 
as the deluded captive has arrived at the end 
of the long passage, and perceives that there 
is nO egress, as the strait iS too narrow to ad- 
mit of returning, it attempts a retrograde 
movement, but its purpose is anticipated by 
bars being drawn across through the inter- 
stices of the stakes; and it is thus secured in 
immovable confinement. Its legs are now 
tied, and a strong cord apparatus is fastened 
rouud its neck. It frequently happens, that 
the prisoner makes prodigious eflorts to re- 
gain its liberty, rearing upon its hind-legs, 
and making the most frightful exertions to 
break down the barrier ; but the enraged an- 
imal is repelled from above by the hunters, 
who strike it on the head and trunk with 
their spears, and thus generally subdue its 
violence. 

When the elephant is completely harness- 
ed, the legs and neck being secured with 
strong ropes, two tame elephants, trained for 
the purpose, are brought to the gate, and 
placed on either side of it. These immedi- 


ately eye their captive, feel its mouth in or- 
der to ascertain if it has any tusks, or of what 
proportions, and seize it by the trunk, as a 
means of calculating the degree of resistance 
Ropes are now passed 
and 


* 


it is likely to offer. 
through the collar of the wild elephant 














made fast to similar collars on each of the 
tame ones. The bars of the gate are then 
suddenly drawn out, and the captive instant- 
ly attempts to rush forward between its two 
guards, but it can only advance a short dis- 
tance, as the cords which secure its hind-legs 
still continue fastened to the strong stakes of 
the toil. In this situation it remains, until 
the Mahoots, mounted on the two conductors, 
have drawn tight the cords that bind the 
wild elephant to their necks. During this 
operation, the captive frequently endeavors 
to unfasten, with its trunk, the knots made 
in the cords that secure it, and attempts to 
strike the men who are actively engaged in 
confirming its captivity. But the two do- 
mestic elephants never fail to interfere be- 
tween their riders and their prisoner; and if 
the latter continue refractory, they batter the 
unhappy creature with their heads, uutil they 
produce the most perfect submission. The 
nooses of the rope are then loosened, leaving 
the hind-legs free, and the captive entirely 
disengaged from the snare. The two tame 
guardians ‘then press clese on each side of 
their charge, and proceed to the stall design- 
ed for its reception, where they deliver it 
over to its appointed keeper, who submits it 
to another kind of initiatory discipline. 

After the capture, when an elephant is not 
very unruly, it is customary to place it length- 
ways between two trees, about forty feet 
apart, then to strap its hind-legs close togeth- 
er, and fasten them to one of the trees, with 
five or six turns of thick rope. One of the 


fore-legs is likewise bound, to which greater - 


liberty is allowed by the length and slackness 
of the cordage. The pair of tame elephants 
are then disengaged from the wild one, and 
led back to the snare, to take charge of an- 
other prisoner. When the wild elephant is 
left alone, its impatience returns, and it makes 
the most desperate efforts to release itself. 
While soothed by the society of its kindred 
guides, it commonly stands perfectly tranquil, 
appearing to forget its sorrows, and to ac- 
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quire fortitude under its sufferings; but the 
moment its companions quit jis side, finding 
itself in bonds, with scarcely power to move, 
it is agitated to a frightful degree, breaks out 
into a most appalling roar, and in the furi- 
ous excitement of its grief, often falls a sacri- 
fice to the exertions which it makes to regain 
its liberty. Cocoa-nut leaves, and young 
plantain trees, are offered to it in vain, = It 
tosses them contemptuously aside, or tramples 
them with indignation under its feet.. Gen- 
erally however this paroxysm soon subsides, 
and the cravings of appetite induce it at 
length to eat, which it does at first with evi- 
dent reluctance, but gradually becomes more 
resigned, and feeds eagerly, at the expiration 
ofa few hours. 

When an elephant is of very large size, 
and apparently unusually fierce and stub- 
born, it is led to a stall previously erected tor 
the purpose. Four strong stakes are driven 
into the ground, at short intervals, parallel 
with two large trees, the former being trav- 
ersed by three horizontal bars of great 
strength, uniting them together. These are 
strengthened by a second line of stakes, 
similarly joined, and the whole is secured 
with strong ropes. The wild elephant is 
induced to place its head between the two 
middle stakes, when it is secured above and 
below by two of the cross-bars. A tame ele- 
phant is placed on each side of the captive. 
On their back are five or six natives, actively 
employed in fastening its neck to the stakes, 
and as many more are engaged in tying the 
lezs, and coiling the ropes round the large 
trees. All this while, the prisoner is so ca- 
ressed by the tame elephants, that it is in- 
sensible to what is going on. Both the fore 
and hind-legs are bound together. Five 
ropes are carried from the latter, one to each 
of the four corners of the stall, and one is 
suspended from the cross-beam behind. The 
fore-legs are secured to the two. stakes, be- 
tween which the tame elephants stand, and 
two extra ropes extend from those stakes, to 
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the larger trees in the same line. Sometimes 
this rack is formed merely of hewn timber, 
bat the assistance of living trees is always 
taken where it can be obtained, as it contrib- 
utes greatly to the strength of the imprison- 
ment. Secure and strong as this fabric al- 
ways is, yet many huge elephants shake it 
to the very foundation, causing the trees to 
quiver from their summits to their roots, and 
combine such tremendous bellowings with 
their exertions, that spectators, unaccustom- 
ed to the sight, are apt to entertain the most 
alarming apprehensions. 

The plaintive cries of the elephant, when 
first made captive, have all the various ex- 
pressions of sorrow, rage, resentment and des- 
pair. Frequently, after it is bound to the 
trees, or confined within the stall set apart 
for its reception, finding every effort to dis- 
engage itself ineffectual, its small hollow 
eyes fill with tears, and its countenance as- 
sumes an expression of the deepest melan- 
choly. The females, from natural causes, 





feel the oppression of the yoke with keener 
sensibility than the males, and more frequent- 
ly fall a sacrifice in their protracted struggles 
for freedom. 

It sometimes, though rarely, happens that 
the captive elephant falls down in the narrow 
passage of the snare, and when this is the 
case, it occasions the greatest perplexity ; for 
it is extremely difficult to induce the huge 
creature torise. Even fire has been kindled 
round its body to no purpose. It stubbornly 
abides the fiery trial, and, in the sullen deter- 
mination of its despair, dies upon the very 
spot on which it had fallen. It is difficult to 
extricate a dead elephant from the narrow 
passage; the enormous weight almost pre- 
cluding the possibility of removal, and when 
such an accident occurs, the only method is 
to dismember the gigantic body, and draw it 
out piecemeal. The time necessary to tame 
elephants, after they are thus captured, is 
from eight to sixty days. 


— 





Aneedotes and Curiosities. 


Animal Knowledge. 

ANIMALS in many instances are pos- 
sessed of senses much superior to the 
same faculties in man. The carrier 
pigeon is remarkable for the accuracy 
with which it returns to the spot from 
whence it was conveyed. An eminent 
traveller assures us, that one of these 
oirds will carry a letter from Babylon 
to Aleppo; performing in forty-eight 
hours, what is to a man a journey of 
thirty days. Every Turkish bashaw is 
said to have a number of these pigeons 
that have been bred in the sultan’s se- 
raglio, which, on any emergency, he des- 
patches to Constantinople, with letters 


of tissue paper braced under its wings. 
The camels, which travel over the 
sandy deserts of Arabia, know their way 
precisely, and are able to pursue their 
route, when the guides are bewildered. 
A dog has the same faculty: for, if car- 
ried from home hoodwinked and by a cir- 
cuitous road to a considerable distance, 
he will generally find his way back by 
the nearest and most direct passage. 
And the bee ‘strikes a bee line,’ as 
the saying is, and returns to the hive 
in a straight line, from an excursion of 
many miles, by some power unknown 
to us; for the eyes of this insect are so 
convex, that it does not appear capable 














of seeing beyond the space of a foot. 

When 4 or 5 horses travel in a line, 
the first always points his ears forward 
and the last points his backwards, the 
first and the last thus forming a sort of 
van and rear guard, while the interme- 
diate ones seem quite careless in this 
respect ; which seems a piece of silent 
policy to prevent surprise. There are 
some parts of a horse which he cannot 
conveniently rub, but he goes to another 
horse and gently bites him in the part 
which he wishes to be bitten, which is 
immediately done by his intelligent 
friend. And when two horses, feeding 
in the same pasture, retire to the shade 
together, one faces west and the other 
east, side by side, in order to shield their 
heads from flies by each other’s long 
switch tails and manes. But when I 
perceive the several actions and designs 
of my dog, his passions more quick than 
those of many men, his joy or grief on 
a thousand occasions, his activity and 
docility, and his fidelity under good or 
under bad treatment, I profess it is im- 
possible to avoid being amazed. It oc- 
curred a few years ago in the part of 
Scotland, which borders on England, 
that a shepherd had driven a part of his 
flock for sale at a neighboring fair, leav- 
ing the dog to watch the remainder du- 
ring that day and the next night, expec- 
ting to return the following morning. 
Unfortunately he forgot both his dog 
and sheep, and did not return till the 
morning of the third day. His first in- 
quiry was, whether his dog had been 
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seen? The answer then was, he must 
be dead, for I know he was too faithful 
to desert his charge. He instantly re- 
paired to the heath. The dog had just 
sufficient strength remaining to crawl to 
his master’s feet, to express his joy at 
his return; and almost immediately after 
expired. 


Curious Specimens in Penmanship. 

Ir the following instances of ingenu- 
ity are called useless for any rational 
purpose, and injurious to eyesight, as 
well as being waste of time and talents, 
they are at least curious. 

In penmanship, we shall mention only 
one or two. In queen Elizabeth’s time, 
as Dr. Weylin relates, ‘there was one 
who wrote the Ten Commandments, the 
Creed, the Pater Noster, the Queen’s 
Name, and the Year of our Lord, within 
the compass of a penny, and gave her 
majesty a pair of spectacles, by the help 
of which she could plainly and distinctly 
discern every letter.’ 

A gentleman, now living at Liverpool, 
has written the whole of Roscoe’s poem 
of Mount Pleasant in a square of 34 in- 
ches by 2, inches ; Goldsmith’s poem 
of the Traveller (488 lines) in a square 
of 34 inches by 33 inches; the book of 
the prophet Malachi, in a kind of pyra- 
mid, not exceeding an ordinary little fin- 
ger in bulk; and the Lord’s Prayer in 
the circle of three-sixteenths of an inch. 
This astonishing imstance of industry 
and perseverance was produced by Mr. 


Beedle, of Ottery, St. Mary, whose skill 
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in minute penmanship has placed him 
far beyond the reach of competition. He 
has executed another specimen, compre- 
hending ninety-three thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty letters in a space of three 
and a half inches by three and a half in- 
ches, exceeding his former attempt with- 
in the same limits by many thousand 
letters. The following are the pieces he 
has chosen, which are written without 
the slightest abbreviation :—Goldsmith’s 
Traveller, Deserted Village, Essay on 
Education, Distresses of a disabled Sol- 
dier, the Tale of Azim, Essay on justice 
and generosity, on the Irresolution of 
Youth, onthe Frailty of Man, on Friend- 
ship, on the Genius of Love, and the 
song of God save the King. In the cen- 
tral circle, he has delineated Ottery 
church, all the shades of which form 
part of the writing. Though written 
without the aid of glasses, it requires 
microscopic powers to distinguish the 
characters. 


\ 
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Chariot Covered by a Bee’s Wings. 


Pliny relates that Myrmecides wrought 
a chariot out of ivory, with four wheels 
and four horses, and a ship with all her 
tackle, in so small a compass, that a bee 
could hide either with its wings. 

In queen Elizabeth’s reign, a London 
blacksmith, by the name of Mark Sca- 
liot, made a lock of steel and brass, of 
eleven pieces, and a pipe key, all of 
which only weighed one grain. Scaliot 
also made a chain of gold, of forty-three 
links, which he fastened to the lock and 
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key, and put it round the neck of a mus- 
quito, which drew the whole with perfect 
ease. The chain, key, lock, and insect, 
altogether weighed one anda half grains. 

Hadrianus saw at Mechlin in Bra- 
bant, a cherrystone cut in the form of a 
basket: in it were fourteen pair of dis- 
tinct dice, the spots and numbers. of 
which were easily to be discerned with 
a good eye. * 

But still more extraordinary than this 
basket of dice, or any thing we have 
yet mentioned, must have been a set of 
turnery shown at Rome, in the time of 
Paul V. by one Shad of Mitelbrach. It 
consisted of sizteen hundred dishes, which 
were all perfect and complete in every 
part, yet so small and slender, that the 
whole could be easily enclosed in a case 
fabricated out of a peppercorn of the or- 
dinary size! The pope is said to have 
counted them with the help of a pair of 
spectacles, as they were almost invisible 
tothe naked eye, and gave the same lib- 
erty to some of the principal scientific 
citizens of Rome. 

Turrianus, of whose skill many won- 
derful things are recorded, is said to 
have fabricated iron mills, which moved 
of themselves; these locomotive mills 
were sO minute in size, that a monk 
could carry one of them in his sleeve; 
and yet it was powerful enough to grind 
grain enough, in a single day, for the 
sustenance of eight men. 





Cuitpren should early be habituated to connect two 
ideas which ought never to be separated, Charity and 














